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PREFACE 

Thb  author  of  this  history  would  call  attention  to  the  follow- 
ing points  in  regard  to  it.  They  may  be  verified  by  reference  to 
the  text  anywhere. 

1.  An  effort  has  been  made  to  make  the  style  interesting  by  use 
of  vivid,  clear,  continuous,  and  at  times  dramatic  narrative.  The 
aim  has  been  to  produce,  not  catalogued  facts,  but  historical 
literature. 

2.  The  chapter  rather  than  the  paragraph  is  considered  a  unit. 
This  prevents  the  assemblage  of  unrelated  facts,  which  paragraph 
headings  encourage,  and  produces  a  readable  text.  It  is  deemed 
important  that  the  pupil  shall  read  each  chapter  as  a  whole  before 
proceeding  to  detailed  study  of  any  part  of  it.  In  no  other  way 
can  he  avoid  learning  isolated  facts,  and  these  are  not  history. 
Marginal  headings  have  been  used  simply  to  facilitate  review  and 
reference,  and  have  been  made  as  inconspicuous  as  is  consistent 
with  their  purpose. 

8.  The  chapters  have  been  so  planned  that  the  end  of  each  is  a 
logical  stopping  place,  where  what  has  been  read  may  be  worked 
over,  added  to,  and  assimilated.  At  each  of  these  stopping  places, 
use  has  been  made  of  the  educational  devices  of  enlargement, 
repetition,  analysis,  and  tabulation,  to  fix  the  main  facts  of  the 
narrative. 

4.  The  grouping  of  facts  has  been  made  a  prominent  feature. 
The  book  is  divided  into  three  parts  to  emphasize  the  natural 
division:  into  (1)  discovery  and  settlement;  (2)  the  formation  of 
the  republic  j  (3)  national  history.  Each  of  these  parts  in  its  turn 
is  subdivided  into  certain  main  topics,  few  in  number  and  logical 
in  succession,  so  that  they  can  be  easily  grasped.      These  main 
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topics  are  placed  at  the  beginning  of  each  part  for  easy  reference 
More  detailed  outlines  of  each  topic  are  given  at  proper  intervals 
throughout  the  book. 

5.  No  attempt  has  been  made  to  include  all  the  facts  of  United 
States  history.  That  would  be  manifestly  impossible  as  well  as 
unwise.  The  author  even  pleads  guilty  to  the  exclusion  of  certain 
incidents  and  events  usually  found  in  grammar  school  textbooks. 
It  required  some  courage  to  do  this,  but  it  is  believed  that  by  doing 
80  the  book  has  been  strengthened.  Some  events  —  such  as  the 
War  with  Tripoli,  the  Burr  Conspiracy,  the  Anti-Masonic  party  — 
merely  serve  to  confuse  the  young  student.  They  do  not  affect 
the  general  issue.  It  is  by  the  omission  of  such  things  as  these 
that  space  has  been  obtained  for  sufficient  detail  to  make  clear 
and  vivid  the  events  we  have  considered. 

6.  A  unique  feature  of  the  book  is  its  grading.  Most  history 
textbooks  assume  as  much  mental  capacity  on  the  part  of  the  child 
when  he  begins  his  study  as  when  he  is  at  its  end ;  or,  stated 
inversely,  as  little  capacity  when  he  finishes  his  work  as  when 
he  began  it.  This  cannot  be  true,  if  the  child  does  any  work  at 
all.  In  recognition  of  this  fact,  this  book  has  been  planned  to  take 
advantage  of  the  child's  growth  and  to  aid  it.  A  brief  comparison 
of  a  chapter  in  the  early  part  of  the  book  with  one  near  the  close 
will  show  this  plainly.  American  history  lends  itself  readily  to 
such  a  plan.  Changing  as  it  does  from  the  simple  story  of  primi- 
tive life  in  a  new  land  to  the  record  of  to-day's  complex  civilization, 
it  makes  excellent  material  to  produce  in  the  child  growth  from 
merely  reading  a  story  to  thinking  and  reasoning  about  historical 
problems. 

7.  The  purely  arbitrary  division  of  the  national  period  according 
to  administrations  has  been  discarded.  Especially  in  the  consid- 
eration of  the  period  since  the  Civil  War,  it  has  seemed  best  to 
treat  one  problem  at  a  time  —  the  tariff,  western  development,  civil 
service  —  rather  than  to  attempt  the  study  of  these  important  things 
bit  by  bit  in  passing  from  one  administration  to  another.  The 
grammar  school  boy  of  to-day  will  be  the  voter  of  to-morrow.     We 
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mnst  give  him  some  definite   knowledge  of  the  questions  men 
vote  npon.    Mere  casual  references  will  not  do 

8.  Many  references  for  outside  reading  are  given  at  the  close 
of  the  chapters.  These  are  not  in  most  cases  to  books  written  for 
adult  history  students,  but  for  boys  and  girls.  The  purpose  of 
many  of  them  is  to  stimulate  interest  quite  as  much  as  to  add 
to  information.  In  no  case  is  a  pupil  referred  to  a  historical 
volume  without  definite  instructions  where  to  find  what  he  seeks 
in  it 

9.  The  maps  in  the  book  deserve  a  word  of  mention.  They  were 
selected  and  nearly  all  of  them  sketched  especially  for  this  book 
by  Mr.  George  W.  Dickson,  District  Superintendent  of  Schools,  New- 
port, Kew  Hampshire,  a  practical  schoolman  and  teacher  of  history. 
Many  of  them  are  original  in  conception,  and  all  are  carefully 
designed  to  eliminate  confusing  and  unnecessary  details,  to  show 
forth  essentials  boldly,  and  to  give  the  child  the  necessary  help 
in  placing  correctly  on  the  continent  detailed  local  maps.  This 
last  both  Mr.  Dickson  and  the  author  believe  an  especially  valuable 
foatore. 


It  would  be  impossible  to  name  in  the  brief  space  here  accorded 
me  all  those  who  have  been  of  assistance  to  me  in  preparing  the 
book ;  but  I  am  most  appreciative  of  their  kindness.  To  my  hus- 
band, whose  work  on  the  maps  I  have  already  mentioned,  and 
whose  suggestions  and  criticism  have  modified  the  book  in  many 
wayS|  I  desire  to  express  my  thanks. 

MABOUEBITB  STOCKMAN  DICKSON. 
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PART  I 

FBOM  THE  OLD  WORLD  TO  THE  NEW 

**  A  land  waiting  for  Its  people,  wealth  waiting  for 
pOBBesBon,  an  empire  waiting  for  the  nation-bailderi.** 
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PART  I 


FOREWORD 


Oncb  upon  a  time,  as  the  storybooks  say,  a  great  thing  hap- 
pened in  this  old  world  of  ours.  Perhaps  you  know  abready  what 
this  great  event  was,  and  will  tell  me  that  I  mean  the  discovery 
of  America.  And  if  I  ask  how  and  when  and  by  whom  this  dis- 
covery was  made,  perhaps  you  will  be  ready  to  tell  me  that  too. 

But  you  must  remember  that  so  great  a  thing  as  the  discovery 
of  a  new  world  was  not  accomplished  by  one  man  alone,  nor  was 
it  accomplished  in  the  single  day  when  Columbus  first  saw  land 
after  his  long  voyage.  Sometimes  we  think  of  it  as  if  a  great 
curtain  had  been  rolled  away  from  before  the  eyes  of  Columbus, 
disclosing  the  whole  continent  of  America;  so  that  he  had  only 
to  go  home  and  tell  the  king  of  Spain  that  the  New  World  was 
discovered. 

This  is  a  very  wrong  idea.  We  must  look  back  many  years 
before  the  time  of  Columbus  to  find  the  beginning  of  the  great 
work,  and  we  must  study  on  to  a  time  many  years  after  his  death 
before  we  can  say  that  Europe  had  really  found  America.  Years 
of  toil,  great  sums  of  money,  the  suffering  and  death  of  many 
brave  men,  were  necessary  before  the  work  was  done.  And  even 
then  it  took  centuries  more  to  find  what  the  new  continent  was 
like,  to  settle  it  with  white  people,  and  to  make  it  useful  to  the 
world. 

It  is  not  one  story,  but  many,  that  we  must  read,  if  we  are  to 
know  how  it  all  came  about.    We  must  read  about  old  Europe 
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and  the  people  there  before  we  can  know  about  America  and  the 
new  nations  that  were  planted  here  by  European  hands. 

So  let  us  set  out  upon  our  journey,  following  the  white-winged 
ships  on  their  voyages  across  the  blue  waters,  from  the  Old  World 
to  the  New. 
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THE  VlEmOB  - 

"Lords  of  the  waves  we  BTS — ■  I 

Kings  of  the  eeetluDi  foam —  | 

Wsrrion  bold  from  the  NoraeUuid  oold— 
Far  o'er  the  eea  we  roam." 

Fab  away,  in  the  cold  northern  couDtries  that  we  kaow  as  No^ 
way  and  Sweden  and  Denmark,  lived  a  race  of  m^i  who  calleid 
themselves  Vikings.     They  are  often  called  Northmen  or  Noratt- 
men,  but  I  like  best  their  own  name  for  themselves.     Vikin^means 
"  son  of  the  bay,"  and  the  name  helps  us  to  know  what  kind  of 
people  they  were — bold  and  hardy,  fond  of 
adventure,  and  full  of  love  for  the  great  blue 
ocean  that  crept  up  into  the  thousands  of  bays 
along  their  shores.    They  built  many  ships,  and 
we  hear  of  their  daring  voyages  in  almost  every 
part  of  Europe. 

If  we  could  have  followed  these  Viking  sailors, 
we  should  have  found  some  of  them  going  to 
England  and  to  France;  some  to  Ireland  and 
the  smaller  islands  near  by ;  but  perhaps  more 
than  to  any  other  place  they  went  to  build  up 
a  Viking  colony  in  Iceland.  Their  settlements 
there  grew  rapidly,  and  we  may  read  about 
their  farms  and  hay  crops,  their  sheep  and 
cattle,  and,  as  we  should  expect,  about  their 
ships  and  their  trade'  with  all  the  countries 

'^  ,      ,        .  A  NofM  Makliia 

round  about. 

Would  you  like  to  see  a  Viking  ship?    It  would  not  look  much 
like  one  of  our  ships  to-day,  nor  would  it  travel  so  fast  as  sbi[w 
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do  now.    The  bow  aad  the  stem  rose  high  out  of  the  water,  but 

the  middle  was  lower  and  had  no  deck.     Each  vessel  carried  from 

thirty  to  sixty  oarsmen,  who  used  oars  twenty  feet  long.     A  single 

mast  and  but  one  sail,  both  of  which  could  be  taken  down  when 

not  in  uae,  completed  what  would  seem  to  us  a  strange  ship.     But 

they  were  well  built,  and  in  them 

the    Northmen  used    to   spend  ■ 

many  weeks  at  a  time  upon  the 

sea. 

Only  two  years  after  Iceland 
was  settled,  one  of  these  ships 
was  driven  westward  by  a  storm, 
till  it  reached  the  land  we  now 
call  Greenland,  and  many  years 
later  a  Viking  colony  was  made 
there.  Then  comes  a  story  of  a 
Viking  ship  which  sailed  even 
farther  into  the  unknown  west 
than  this.  The  vessel  had 
started  on  a  voyage  from  Ice- 
land to  Greenland,  and  the  cap- 
/j;  v*""*  •'"'P  twn  had  set  out,  steering  by  the 

f-"SS^i;f  "^r!^'";^"'™'-  flua  aad  stars.  Viking  fashion. 
■' ^  Notloa tb* attV'* tMa oo th* prow.  '  "  ^ 

t  But  a  thick  fog  came,  and  neither 

san  nor  stars  could  be  seen.  Still,  on  and  on  sailed  the  Viking 
ship,  and  after  a  time  the  welcome  land  was  seen.  It  was  not 
snow-bound  Greenland  the  ship  had  reached,  however,  but  a 
tim  ftndlni  low  woody  shore  of  which  the  captain  knew  nothing. 
of  nniud  So  he  turned  back,  and  it  was  left  for  another  man 
to  land  OQ  the  new-found  shore.  This  man  was  Leif,  son  of 
Eric,  or  Leif  Ericsson,  as  he  is  often  called.  In  the  year  1000 
Leif  set  out  to  search  for  the  new  land.  After  a  short  voyage 
Leif  and  his  thirty-five  followers  saw  the  shore,  and  sailed  along 
beside  it  for  some  distance.    They  called  one  place  they  saw  Slate- 
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tand,  because  of  its  large  flat  rocks  Another  they  called  Wood- 
land, and  another  Vinland,  because  of  the  wild  grapes  they  found 
there.  In  Vinland  they  spent  the  winter,  and  on  going  home  in 
the  spring,  told  fine  stories  of  the  pleasant  land  they  had  found. 

"Where  was  Vinland?"  you  would  like  to  aak,  and  I  should 
like  to  tell  you,  if  I  could.  That  it  was  in  America  somewhere, 
probably  between  Nova 
Scotia  and  Long  Island 
Sound,  we  may  be  almost 
sure,  but  just  where  we 
cannot  tell.  That  no  last- 
ing settlements  were  made 
in  Vinland  by  the  North- 
men we  are  sure.  Some 
voyages  were  made  to  its 
shores  to  obtain  wood,  but 

encounters   with    the   na-  „eeiine  </ Northmen  wc.h  «u™ 

tives,   of    which    the   old 

Norse  stories  tell,  kept  the  Vikings  from  making  homes  in  the 
land  they  had  found.  In  time  they  stopped  sailing  to  Vinland, 
and  came  even  almost  to  forget  about  it.  They  deserted  even 
the  Greenland  colonies  after  a  time,  and  the  New  World  was  left 
once  more  to  its  savage  owners. 

THINGS  TO   REMEMBER 
1    1  he  Vikings  or  Northmen  lived  in  aorthwestern  Europe.     They  were 
great  sailors 

2.  The  Vikings  made  colonies  in  Iceland  and  Greeniand. 

3  In  the  year  1000  Leif  Ericsson,  a  Norseman,  made  a  voyage  to  a  place 
he  called  Vinland. 

4  Vinland  was  probably  somewhere  on  the  northeastern  coast  of  North 
America. 

THINGS  TO  READ 

1.  "  Viking  Tales,"  Hall. 

2.  Legends  ot  the  Northmen,  from  "Young  Folks'  Book  of  American 
Glxplorers,"  Higginson,  pp.  1-16. 
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3.  Harald  the  Viking,  from ''  Tales  of  the  Enchanted  Islands  of  the  Atlan* 
tic,"  Higginson,  pp.  168-185. 

4.  "Studies  in  American  History,"  Sheldon-Barnes,  pp.  6-12. 

5.  The  Saga  of  the  Land  of  Grapes,  from  "  Wandering  Heroes,"  Price, 
pp.  151-170. 

6.  The  Northmen  in  Europe,  from  "  Story  of  the  Middle  Ages,"  Harding, 
pp.  104-113. 

THINGS  TO  DO 

1.  Find  the  exact  meaning  of  explore ,  settlement,  colony, 

2.  Make  a  map  showing  Norway,  Sweden,  Denmark,  Iceland,  Greenland, 
Nova  Scotia,  Long  Island  Sound. 

3.  Write  an  imaginary  account  of  Leif  Ericsson's  voyage,  supposing 
yourself  to  be  one  of  his  men.    The  following  topics  may  help  you. 

My  love  for  the  sea — my  many  voyages — a  voyage  I  once  made  with 
Leif  many  years  ago — why  we  went  —  what  we  saw — what  we  called  the 
land  we  found  —  the  place  —  the  people  —  our  return. 

4.  Make  spears  and  shields  like  those  the  Northmen  used,  and  play  at 
being  Vikings. 


EUROPE  AND  THE  EAST 

We  may  wonder  how  it  happened  that  the  knowledge  of  Vin- 
land  did  not  spread  to  the  other  countries  of  Europe,  and  why 
no  other  people  made  voyages  to  explore  and  settle' the  new  land. 
There  were  many  reasons  for  this.  One  was  that  the  Northmen, 
in  spite  of  their  many  voyages,  had  little  knowledge  of  geography, 
and  BO  had  no  idea  that  they  had  found  anything  strange  or 
wonderful. 

Another  reason  was  that  in  Europe  this  was  a  time  of  great 
confusion   and   many   wars.     People   were   not   thinking  much 


Cnnuiom* 

tiniM  tun  u  muy  u  1000 
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about  exploring  new  countries.  And  still  another  was  that 
Europeans  did  not  care  much  what  lay  to  the  west  of  them. 
What  little  attention  they  had  to  spare  from  their  troubles  was 
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turned  toward  the  East;  toward  India,  the  land  of  spices  and 
diamonds  and  pearls;  toward  Cathay,  the  land  of  silk;  toward 
that  mysterious  island  which  they  called  Cipango,  which,  though 
none  of  them  had  been  there  to  see,  was  believed  to  be  the  richest 
of  them  all. 

There  had  been  for  many  hundreds  of  years  some  trade  with 
the  East.  Caravans  from  Asia  brought  goods  to  the  shores  of 
the  Red  Sea,  the  Caspian,  and  the  Persian  Gulf.  There  they 
were  met  by  European  traders,  who  brought  the  goods,  partly  by 
land  and  partly  by  sea,  to  Europe.  Constantinople  had  become 
a  great  commercial  city,  the  center  of  much  of  this  eastern  trade, 
^^^  Her  ships  s^led  up  through  the  Strait  of  Bosporus 

and  the  Black  Sea  to  meet  the  caravans  which  had 
come  across  the  mount^ns  and  the  deserts  lying  between  the 
people  (^  Europe  and  those  of  the  great  East. 

In  the  eleventh  century  Europe  was  threatened  by  a  great 
danger,  which  made  people  think  more  than  ever  of  the  countries 
to  the  east  of  them.  The  Turks,  a  fierce 
and  warhke  people,  began  to  come  in  vast 
companies  from  their  homes  in  central 
Asia,  and  soon  took  possession  of  the 
whole  eastern  end  of  the  Mediterranean. 
The  Holy  Land,  to  which  Christian  pil- 
grims journeyed  to  worship,  was  no  longer 
safe  because  of  these  intruders.  Christians 
everywhere  throughout  Europe  became 
alarmed.  Armies  were  formed, 
and  the  Crusades,  or  "Ware 
■  of  the  Cr<«s"  were  begun,  to  drive  back 
the  Turks  from  the  Holy  Land,  and  to 
keep  them  from  capturing  Europe  itself. 
One  crusade  followed  another  for  nearly 
two  centuries;  but  the  Christians  never 
really  succeeded  in  driving  the  Turks  away. 


EUROPE  AND  THE  BAST 
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One  of  the  great  results  of  the  Crusades  was  to  interest  pec^le 
even  more  in  the  East,  and  to  increase  the  commerce  with  India. 
Venice  and  Genoa  became  great  trade  centers,  and  the  Mediter- 
ranean was  filled  with  richly  laden  ships.     Great  fortunes  were 
made.     Wealth  and  learning  spread  throughout  Europe.    There 
grew  up  much  curiosity  about  the  Indies  and  Cathay.    The  men 
who  came  with  the  caravans  often  told  the  traders  strange  stories 
about  their  countries  in  the  East.    Marco  Polo,  a 
Venetian,   who   had   really   been  in  these  far-away 
countries,  came  home  and  told  wonderful  tales  of  the  richness  and 
splendor  of  what  he  saw.    He 
told  of  beautiful  rivers  with  hun- 
dreds of    great  cities  on  their 
banks,  of  the  rich  products  of 
the   countries,   and   of   a   great 
ocean  away  to  the  east  of  Cathay, 
in  which  lay  the  lovely  island  of 
Cipango. 

During  all  these  years,  while 
the  stories  about  Ada  were  arous- 
ing more  and  more  interest,  the 
Turkshadbeengatheringstrength 
once  more,  and  now,  after  hard 
Capturt  fighting,    they    had 

of  Con-  captured  Constanti- 

"-"N"  .«.B„„|,       „„p,^     This  was  > 

great  blow  to  European  commerce.  Just  as  people  were  beginning 
to  find  out  something  about  the  East,  the  way  was  closed.  They 
could  no  longer  meet  the  caravans  from  India  on  the  shore  of 
the  Black  Sea;  they  did  not  even  dare  to  go  by  way  of  the  Red 
Sea,  for  fear  of  the  Turkish  vessels  always  on  the  watch  for  them. 
What  should  they  do?  Must  they  do  without  gold  and  pearls 
and  diamonds,  without  spices  and  ivory  and  silks?  Some  of  the 
teamed  men  began  to  wonder  if  there  was  no  other  way  to  India, 
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Borne  me  remembered  about  the  great  ocean  Marco  Polo  had  told 
them  of.  What  ocean  was  it?  How  could  they  get  to  it?  Or 
could  they,  perhaps,  sail  around  Africa,  and  so  through  the  In- 
dian Ocean  to  India? 

This  was  not  entirely  a  new  idea.     The  western  coast  of  Africa 
had  been  explored  for  a  short  distance,  before  this  time.    Prince 
Henry  of  Portugal,  afterward  known  as  Henry  the  Navigator, 
had  sent  many  ships  down  the  coast  to  search  for  gold  and  to 
see  if  an  ocean  route  to  India  could  not  be  found,  hbdij  th* 
Now  he  tried  harder  than  ever.     The  story  of  the  w«»ig*tor 
voyages  would  be  a  long  we.     It  was  slow  work;    but  year  by 
year    the  ships  crept  a 
little  farther  south.     The 
swiors  were  easily  fright- 
ened and  often  wished  to 
turn  back.    Many  of  the 
captains  themselves  be- 
lieved that  in  the  Torrid 
Zone    the   ocean  was   of 
boiling  water,  and  the  air 
was  filled  with  flame. 

But  still  they  went  on, 
encouraged  by  Prince 
Henry,  who  was  a  great 
man,  and  one  that  we 
should  honor  for  his  zeal 
and  steadiness  of  purpose. 
When  he  died,  in  1463, 
the  Gold  Coast  had  been 
reached,  and  we  find  our- 
selves wishing  that  be  Hemy  the  Navlptor 
could  have  lived  to  see 

the  good  work  go  on.  Each  year  the  ships  sailed  farther  south. 
In  1471  the  Equator  was  crossed,  and  in  1486  the  Cape  of  Good 
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Hope  was  discovered.  The  Portuguese  seemed  likely  to  be  the 
ones  who  would  answer  the  question,  ''How  shall  we  reach  the 
Indies?" 

THINGS  TO  REMEMBER 

1.  At  the  time  when  the  Northmen  found  Vinland,  most  people  in  Europe 
were  interested  in  the  East,  with  which  there  was  much  trade. 

2.  After  the  Turks  captured  the  Holy  Land,  the  Crusades  were  under- 
taken to  recover  it. 

3.  In  1453  the  Turks  took  Constantinople;  commerce  with  the  East  wajs 
stopped.     It  became  necessary  to  find  a  new  route  to  India. 

4.  Henry  the  Navigator  sent  ships  down  the  coast  of  Africa.  These 
ships  passed  the  Equator  in  1471  and  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  in  1486. 

THINGS  TO  READ 

1.  "The  Adventures  of  Marco  Polo,"  Atherton. 

2.  "Story  of  Marco  Polo,"  Brooks. 

3.  "Marco  Polo,"  Towle. 

4.  "Studies  in  American  History,"  Sheldon-Barnes,  pp.  12-16. 

5.  The  Crusades  in  "The  Story  of  the  Middle  Ages,"  Harding,  pp.  114- 
136. 

THINGS  TO   DO 

1.  Find  the  exact  meaning  of  caravan,  commercial,  Chriatian, 

2.  Find  out  what  years  mark  the  beginning  and  the  end  of  the  eleventh 
century. 

3.  Find  out  what  you  can  about  the  Turks. 

4.  Map  study :  Look  up  the  location  of  the  Red  Sea,  the  Caspian  Sea, 
the  Persian  Gulf,  Constantinople,  the  Bosporus,  the  Black  Sea,  the  Mediter- 
ranean Sea,  the  Holy  Land,  Venice,  Genoa,  Portugal,  the  Gold  Coast. 

5.  Make  a  map  showing  the  routes  of  trade  with  India  before  Constan- 
tinople was  taken. 

6.  Write  about  Marco  Polo,  telling  about:  where  he  traveled;  his  book; 
some  of  the  wonderful  things  he  described;  what  people  thought  of  his 
stories. 


IV 

COLUMBUS  AND  HIS  WORK 

"  He  gained  a,  world;  he  gave  that  woild 
Its  grandeat  lesson:  On  t  soil  on  1 " 

—  M1IJ.BB. 

Ju8T  when  the  idea  that  the  earth  is  round  came  into  men's 
minda  we  cannot  tetl,  but  we  know  that  it  had  been  believed  by 
learned  men  for  many  years  be- 
fore the  times  of  which  we  have 
been  reading,  though  the  com- 
mon people  probably  had  no 
idea  of  such  a  thing.  There  had 
been  men,  too,  who  had  thought 
that  if  the  earth  is  round,  Cathay 
might  be  reached  by  suhng  west. 
After  1471,  when  the  Portuguese 
ships  succeeded  in  sailing  beyond 
the  Equator,  and  it  began  to  be 
seen  that  the  voyage  around  the 
coast  of  Africa  would  be  a  long 
one,  more  men  took  up  these 
ideas  of  a  western  route. 

Portugal  was  the  great  gather-  coiumbm 

ing  place  for  those  who  were  in-  "^b^'i^^^'^t^'^'tfThTch'lhil'i!''™ 
terested  in  these  questions,  and  are  luuRiiy  sccBpLad  »  ytkenaae^.  Tbe 
there  we  find  a  man  who  grew      onaina]  o' th«  picture  !■»  puDiing  m  the 

"  Marme  Museum.  Msdnd. 

to  be  very  sure  that  sailing  west 

was  the  best  way  to  reach  Asia.    This  man  was  Christopher 

Columbus. 

13 
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He  was  a  native  of  Genoa,  and  had  come  from  that  place  to 
Lisbon,  where  we  hear  of  him  making  bis  living  sometimes  by 
voyages  on  the  sea,  and  sometimes  by  making  maps  for  other 
s^lors.  We  do  not  know  much  about  his  early  life.  He  was 
fairly  well  educated,  and  had  a  great  love  of  geography,  probably 
because  he  had  spent  much  of  his  life  on  the  ocean. 

He  was  the  first  of  those  who  believed  in  the  western  route  to 
think  of  really  trying  it  himself.  It  took  a  good  deal  of  courage 
to  be  willing  to  attempt  such  a  voyage.    There  were  many  diffi- 
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cultiea  to  be  overcome.  The  ships  of  that  time  were  small  and 
easily  wrecked.  The  fear  of  the  unknown  ocean,  which  was 
called  the  "Sea  of  Darkness,"  was  great.  No  one  knew,  of 
course,  how  far  this  ocean  extended,  but  the  gec^aphers  had 
reckoned,  as  nearly  as  they  could,  the  size  of  the  earth,  and 
some  of  their  estimates  were  not  far  from  right. 

Columbus  thought  the  earth  smaller  than  it  really  is.  He 
believed  that  by  sailing  west  only  twenty-five  hundred  miles,  he 
would  come  to  Japan.  The  actual  distance  from  Portugal  to 
Japan  is  more  than  twelve  thousand  miles.    Perhaps  if  Columbus 


COLUMBUS  AND  HIS  WORE 
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had  known  how  large  the  earth  is,  he  would  not  have  been  so 
eager  to  start  on  his  voyage. 

The  king  of  Portugal  was  anxious  to  know  of  a  shorter  route 
to  India,  so  Columbus  applied  to  him  for  assistance  in  getting 
money  and  ships.  The  king  became  interested,  and  might  have 
helped  him,  if  Coliunbus  had  not  asked  for  such  great  rewards  in 
return  for  what  he  might  discover.  These  the  king  refused,  but 
he  determined  secretly  to  try  the  route,  and  so  find  out  whether 
Columbus  was  right  or  not.  He  sent  out  a  ship  with  copies  of 
Coliunbus's  maps  and  charts,  but  he  gained  nothing  by  his  decep- 
tion. The  sailors  were  frightened  by  the  great  ocean,  and  soon 
came  back,  saying,  ''You  might  as  well  expect  to  find  land  in 
the  sky  as  in  that  waste  of  waters." 

When  Columbus  heard  of  the  trick  the  king  had  played  upon 
him,  he  at  once  left  Portugal.  This  was  in  1484.  He  deter- 
mined to  apply  to  the  king  and  queen  of  Spain,  and  we  soon 
hear  of  him  traveling  with  his  little  son  on  his  way  to  the  Spanish 
court.  It  was  a  long  time  before  he  could  get  the  king  and 
queen,  who  were  busy  with  a  great  war,  to  pay  much  attention 
to  him.  The  years  slipped  by.  While  he  was  still  waiting  and 
hoping,  the  news  came  in  1487  that  a  Portuguese  ship  had  sailed 
around  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  and  into  the  Indian  Ocean. 
Can't  you  imagine  how  impatient  Columbus  must  have  been  to 
show  people  that  his  way  was  a  better  one  than  this? 

It  was  more  than  four  years  later,  however,  that  his  time  came. 
In  1492  the  war  that  had  kept  the  king  and  queen  busy  came 
Columbus's  to  an  end,  and  Queen  Isabella  became  interested  in 
first  voyage  Columbus  and  his  plans.  He  came  very  near  losing 
this  chance,  as  he  had  lost  the  one  in  Portugal,  by  wanting  too 
much  in  return  for  his  work.  But  at  last  the  matter  was  ar- 
ranged, and  preparations  for  the  voyage  were  begun. 

It  was  hard  work  to  find  sailors  who  were  willing  to  go  upon 
the  ships  the  queen  provided.  The  queen  forced  some  to  go 
whether  they  wished  to  or  not.    She  even  released  criminals  from 
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prison  to  help  make  up  the  crew.  At  last  all  was  ready,  and 
Columbus  set  sail  from  the  little  town  of  Palos,  on  the  morning 
of  August  3,  1492,  with  ninety  sailors  on  board  the  three  ships 
that  formed  the  fleet. 

Of  these  three  ships  the  Santa  Maria  was  the  largest,  and  was 
the  flagship.  The  Pinta  and  the  Nifia  were  smaller,  and  had  no 
decks.    They  were  not  much,  if  any,  larger  than  many  of  our 
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pleasure  boats  of  to-day,  tut  Columbus  was  glad  to  have  any  ships 
at  all,  so  I  do  not  believe  that  he  found  any  fault  with  his  fleet. 

It  was  a  strange  voyage.  After  leaving  the  Canary  Islands, 
September  6,  they  were  soon  out  of  sight  of  land.  Then  it 
was  that  loneliness  and  terror  of  the  great  waste  of  rolling  waters 
took  possession  of  the  poor  sailors.  Nothing  but  sea  and  sky  — 
the  sea  glittering  in  the  sunlight  by  day,  or  rolling  black  and 
awful  by  night ;  the  sky  filled  with  far-away  stars,  or  glaring  with 
the  hot  rays  of  the  pitiless  sun. 
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Columbus  did  not  dare  to  tell  the  sailors  how  far  away  they 
were  from  home,  so  each  day  he  gave  the  nimiber  of  miles  they 
had  sailed  as  less  than  it  really  was.  Anxiously,  as  the  days 
went  on,  did  the  admiral  look  for  signs  of  land.  Sometimes  he 
saw  weeds  floating  in  the  water,  sometimes  birds  flying  overhead, 
sometimes  a  crab,  once  a  whale;  always  something  to  keep  up 
his  courage,  and  something  to  tell  the  sailors  as  a  sign  that  land 
was  near. 

Twice  they  were  disappointed,  finding  what  they  had  believed 
\,o  be  land  to  be  only  banks  of  clouds.  They  had  been  on  the 
great  ocean  a  month.  But  there  were  always  new  signs,  — 
floating  logs,  a  branch  with  berries  on  it,  a  stick  carved  by  hu- 
man hands.  Late  one  night  Columbus  thought  he  saw  a  moving 
light.  Every  eye  was  strained,  gazing  out  into  the  darkness, 
every  sailor  intent  upon  securing  the  reward  offered  to  him  who 
should  first  see  land. 

The  signal  agreed  upon  was  the  firing  of  a  cannon  on  the  ship 
where  the  sharp-eyed  sailor  should  prove  to  be.  It  was  two 
o'clock.  The  moon  was  near  its  setting.  The  Pinta  was  ahead. 
Boom  I  sounded  her  great  gun.  How  the  hearts  must  have  beat 
when  the  sound  was  heard.  Land  at  last!  To  the  homesick 
sailors  it  meant  that  the  weary  voyage  was  over,  that  they  would 
soon  be  on  their  homeward  way.  To  Columbus  it  meant  success; 
it  meant  wealth,  power,  and  fame ! 

With  hearts  filled  with  happy  thoughts,  they  furled  the  sails 
of  each  little  vessel,  and  lay  down  to  wait  the  coming  of  the  dawn, 
and  thdr  first  sight  of  the  long-sought  land. 

Early  in  the  morning  —  it  was  the  morning  of  October  12 
—  preparations  were  made  for  going  ashore.  Columbus,  with  a 
small  company  of  officers  and  seamen,  carrying  the  royal  banner 
of  Spain,  set  off  in  a  little  boat  to  take  possession  of  the  land  for 
the  queen.  What  land  was  it?  Columbus  could  hardly  tell  so 
soon.    It  seemed  to  be  a  beautiful  little  island,  with  green  trees 
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and  wonderful  fruits,  with  silvery  streams,  and  away  in  the  dis* 
tance  a  little  lake.  There  were  no  towns  nor  great  buildings  to 
be  seen.  A  few  strange-looking  men  had  been  seen  among  the 
trees.     It  must  be  some  island  to  the  north  of  Cipango,  thought 


Landing  of  Columbui 
From  Vuideilip'g  puaUng  in  th*  Capitol  at  Wuhlnston. 

Columbus.  He  named  it  San  Salvador.  We  know  now  that  it 
was  one  of  the  Bahamas,  probably  Watling's  Island. 

Reaching  the  shore,  the  company  fell  upon  their  knees,  thanked 
God  for  their  success,  and,  holding  high  the  royal  banner,  pro- 
Tbe  laadiog,  claimed  this  land  a  part  of  the  dominion  of  Queen 
OctobAT  12,  Isabella.  A  crowd  of  natives  had  gathered  near, 
'^'  watching  the  strange  movements  of  the  newcomers, 

and  the  Spaniards  soon  made  friends  with  them.  They  gave  the 
red  men  beads  and  bits  of  colored  cloth,  and  tried  to  talk  with 
them  about  the  country.  Believing  that  he  had  found  the  long- 
sought  Indies,  Columbus  called  the  natives  Indians.  This  was 
not,  to  be  sure,  much  like  the  land  of  riches  and  splendor  be  had 
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expected  to  find,  but  aurely  Cipango  waa  not  far  away,  and  there 
he  would  see  the  great  cities,  and  find  the  pearls  and  the  gold. 

For  three  months  he  sailed  about  among  the  islands,  which 
we  know  now  to  have  been  the  Bahamas.  He  touched  upon  the 
shore  of  Cuba;  he  explored  Hayti,  and  named  it  Hispaniola. 
But  he  found  no  spices,  no  gold,  and  no  place  that  seemed  to  be 
quite  like  Cipango. 

At  last  the  Sanla  Maria  struck  a  sand  bar,  and  could  not  be 
saved.  Columbus  saw  that  it  would  be  beat  to  start  for  home. 
He  built  a  fort  at  Hispaniola,  and  left  there  forty  men  with  provi- 
sifHis  for  a  year;  then,  with  the  rest  of  the  men,  he  set  sul  for 
Spain. 

It  was  a  great  day  for  Columbus  when  be  stood  before  the 
king  and  queen,  telling  them  of  the  strange  sights  he  had  seen, 
and  showing  the  wmderful  things  he  had  brought  home,  —  curi- 
ous plants,  brilliantly  colored  birds,  and  even  several  of  the  cin- 
namon-colored men. 
Preparations     were 
at  once  begim  for 
a    second    voyage. 
Columbus  was  bap- 
pier  then  than  ever 
afterward,  I  fear. 

The  second  voy- 
age took  place  in 
1493.  A  SKond 

fleet    ot  Tojt* 

seventeen     vessels,  ^^^^„  ^  ^^^^,  „„  i,,,  „^  ,^, 

with  fifteen  hundred 

men,  set  out  from  Cadiz  to  found  a  colony  and  to  continue  the 
WQjk  of  exploration.  The  record  of  this  voyage  is  much  like  that 
of  the  first ;  they  found  many  islands,  but  could  not  discover  to 
what  country  they  belraiged,  nor  could  they  find  very  much 
sold. 
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The  success  of  Columbus  made  the  Portuguese  try  harder  than 

ever  to  reach  India  by  sailing  down  the  coast  of  Africa.    In  1497 

Vneo  da         *  ^^^^  commanded  by  Vasco  da  Gama  set  out  on 

Owna'a  the  voyage  that  was  to  answer  the   old  question, 

*<*'"«•  "How  are  we  to  reach  the  Indies?"    In  1499  the 

Portuguese  joyfully  announced  to  the  world  that  Da  Gama  had 

succeeded  in  eettine  to  India,  and  had  returned  with 

ory,  spices,  and  rich  silks.    Da 

ero  in  the  eyes  of  Europe,  and 

Columbus's  enterprise  looked 

than  ever. 

In  the  meantime  Columbus 
was  sailing  westward  a  third 
Coiumbtu*.  *""«•  This  time 
third  and  he  reached  the 
tourth  munland  of  South 

»y.ge.  America.    On  hia 

way  home  he  stopped  at  the 
Hispaniola  colony.  There 
plots  were  formed  against  him, 
and  he  was  seized  and  sent  to 

By  SucceulTB  Stepa  the  PortueuBis  retiched      c^       .      ■         i      .  mi  '  n 

India  Spam  m  chams.    This  was  the 

greatest  sorrow  of  his  life.  He 
was  released  as  soon  as  the  queen  beard  of  it,  but  he  could  never 
quite  forget  bis  disgrace,  and  it  is  said  that  be  kept  the  chains  aa 
long  as  he  lived.  The  old  admiral  made  but  one  voyage  more. 
For  the  last  time  he  turned  the  prow  of  his  ship  to  the  west. 
This  voyage,  like  the  second  and  the  third,  ended  in  disaster. 
Columbus  was  shipwrecked,  and  it  was  a  year  before  ships  came 
to  take  him  home  to  Spain. 

Of  what  use,  thought  the  pe<^Ie,  had  hia  discoveries  been? 
What  had  he  found  that  was  worth  finding?  Beautiful  islands, 
strange  birds,  curious  plants,  and  copper-colored  men  —  but  what 
use  were  all  these? 


COLUMBUS  AND  HIS  WORE 
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The  Portuguese  had  reached  India,  and  were  already  growing 
rich  from  their  trade  with  the  countries  of  the  East.  Why  had 
Value  of  ^^^  Columbus   found   the    Indies,   or  Cipango,   or 

Columbus's  Cathay?  He  was  only  an  idle  dreamer,  after  all, 
^°'^  they  thought,  and  had  spent  the  queen's  money  and 

his  own  time  for  nothing. 

And  what  could  Columbus  say  in  answer  to  all  this?  Nothing, 
for  he  did  not  know  how  great  was  the  work  he  had  done.  It 
must  have  seemed,  even  to  him,  much  Uke  failure. 

Poor,  old,  discouraged,  forsaken,  he  lived  only  for  two  years 
more,  then  died,  and  was  for  a  time  forgotten.  It  was  only  in 
after  years,  when  the  great  truth  became  known  that  not  Asia, 
but  a  new  continent,  lay  to  the  west  beyond  the  "Sea  of  Dark- 
ness,'' that  he  was  honored  as  one  of  the  world's  great  men,  and  it 
was  said  of  him  that  he  "gave  to  Castile  and  Leon  a  new  world." 

THINGS  TO  REMEMBER 

1.  Many  people  became  interested  in  the  search  for  a  new  route  to  India; 
some  men  believed  the  earth  to  be  round,  and  that  Asia  could  be  reached  by 
sailing  west. 

2.  Christopher  Columbus  was  one  of  the  men  who  thought  this.  Unlike 
the  others,  he  wished  to  try  it  for  himself. 

3.  He  needed  help  in  getting  money  and  men.  No  one  would  help  him, 
until  at  last  Queen  Isabella  of  Spain  gave  him  three  ships  manned  by  ninety 
men. 

4.  He  set  out  on  his  voyage  August  3,  1492;  on  October  12,  his  ships 
reached  land. 

5.  Columbus  took  possession  of  the  new  land  for  Spain.  He  could  not 
tell  vrhat  land  it  was,  but  he  believed  it  to  be  part  of  Asia.  He  went  home 
proud  and  happy,  and  was  received  with  great  honor  by  the  king  and  queen. 
But  his  other  voyages  accomplished  little,  and  he  died  poor  and  forsaken. 

6.  Columbus  never  knew  that  he  had  found,  not  Asia,  but  a  New  World 

THINGS  TO  READ 

1.  "Columbus  and  Magellan,"  Lawler,  pp.  1-93. 

2.  "Pioneers  on  Land  and  Sea,"  McMurry,  pp.  122-160. 
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3.  "The  Storied  West  Indies,"  Ober,  pp.  1-6. 

4.  "Indians  and  Pioneers/'  Hazard  and  Dutton,  Chapter  VI. 

5.  "  Young  Folks'  Book  of  American  Explorers/'  Higginson,  pp.  18-52. 

6.  "  History  of  the  United  States/'  Elson,  pp.  7-26. 

THINGS  TO  DO 

1.  Find  the  exact  meaning  of  proclaimed,  dominion,  exploration, 

2.  Think  of  words  which  you  might  use  to  describe  Columbus.  Show 
some  reason  why  you  think  the  words  you  select  really  fit  the  man. 

3.  In  the  song,   "The  Red,   White,  and  Blue,"  we  find  the  words 

"  Columbia,  the  gem  of  the  ocean. 
The  home  of  the  brave  and  the  free." 

To  what  land  does  the  song  refer  7  Is  Columbia  its  real  name  ?  Find, 
if  you  can,  the  names  of  places  which  have  been  named  for  Columbus. 
What  was  the  World's  Columbian  Exposition?  When  and  where  did  it 
take  place  7     What  did  it  conmiemorate  7 

4.  Study  the  pictures  on  pages  24,  26,  33,  34,  36.  Write  a  paragraph 
describing  the  scene  shown  in  one  of  them ;  show,  if  you  can,  the  feelings 
by  which  the  people  were  stirred. 

FOR  YOUR  NOTEBOOK 

Christopher  Columbus 

[Copy  quotation  from  head  of  chapter.  ] 

1.  Columbus  was  bom  in .     He  became  a .     He  was  much 

interested  in .     He  came  to  believe  that  the  earth .     He 

believed  that  sailing would  bring  one  to  India.     He  sailed  from in 

the  year .     After  sailing  for he  reached  land.     He  believed 

he  had  found .     He  had  really  found  a . 

2.  Obtain  and  mount  in  your  notebook  as  many  as  you  can  of  the  fol- 
lowing pictures:  Columbus  at  the  Court  of  Queen  Isabella,  The  Fleet  of 
Columbus,  Columbus  on  the  Deck  of  the  Santa  Maria,  The  Landing  of 
Columbus. 

3.  Show  on  a  map  of  the  world  the  voyages  of  Columbus. 
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It  was  not  long  after  the  story  of  Columbus's  discovery  waa 

told,  before  others  dared  to  follow  where  he  led.    John  Cabot, 

-  t  -  .  .      another  native  of  Genoa,  sailed  westward,  under  the 
John  Cftbot 

flag  of  England,  in  1497.    He  reached  what  we  now 

call  North  America,  and  sailed  for  some  distance  along  its  north- 
eastern  coast.    Cabot's  voyage  is  important  since,  because  of  it, 
the  English  later  laid  clum  to  the  coast 
he  explored. 

Still   another   Italian,  Amerigo  Ves- 
pucci,  or   Americas   Vespucius,   as   his 
name  is  sometimes  written, 
vennciu*        helped  along  the  great  work. 
He  was  much  interested  in 
geography,  and  was  a  friend  of  Colum- 
bus.    He  made  several  voyages  across 
the  Atlantic,  on  one  of  which  he  ex- 
plored   much   of  the   coast   of  South 
America.    This  the  ge<^raphers  placed 
Vespuciia  upon   their  maps  as  a  "New  World." 

Fram  ■  piintw  in  pogMHian  of  The  Isiids  Columbus  had  found  were  still 
^i."""*"*^"  Hi«ori™]  supposed  to  be  parts  of  Asia.  Letters 
were  written,  and,  later,  a  little  book, 
describing  what  Americus  Vespucius  had  seen.  Some  one  st^- 
TiMiumiiis  gested  that  the  "New  World"  he  had  described  be 
of  the  called  "America,"  and  slowly  the  name  came  into 

Haw  World      use  as  a  name  for  what  we  now  call  South  America. 
Then  when  it  became  known  at  last  that  the  lands  Columbiu 
26 
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1^ 

If 
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had  discovered  were  not  parts  of  Asia,  but  more  "New  WorldB," 
somehow  the  name  America  began  to  be  applied  to  them  also. 
And  so  the  New  World  received  its  name. 

Are  you  wondering  bow  it  became  known  that  the  lands  Co- 
lumbus had  found  west  of  the  Atlantic  were  not  parts  of  Asia? 
Let  me  tell  you.    In  1513  a  man  named  Balboa  had  sailed  to  the 
Isthmus  of  Panama,  and  after  journeying  across  it,  bad  found 
to  his  astonishment  that  there  was  another  waste  of  water  as 
far  as  he  could  see.     Reports  of  this  were 
heard  by  Ferdinand  Magellan,  a  Portu- 
^^^^         guese    nobleman,  who    had 
spent  much  of  his  life  upim 
the  sea.    He  had  been  around  Africa  to 
India,  and  farther  east  still  to  the  Spice 
Islands.    He  began  to  wonder  if  he  could 
not  sul  around  the  "  New  World "  of 
VespuciuB,  and  so  into  the  waters  Balboa 
had  seen.     If  this  could  be  done,  Asia 
might  be  reached,  after  all,  by  the  western 
Minibn  Toute.     He  might  then,  he  thought,  come 

home  around  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 
This,  if  he  could  do  it,  would  make  a  voyage  around  the  world. 

Magellan's  plan  was  carried  out,  though  not  without  terrible 
suffering  and  the  loss  of  the  brave  Magellan  himself.  He  set  out 
Tha  voyage  ^^  1519,  saiUng  down  around  the  southern  point  of 
of  Macaiiui'B  South  America,  by  rocky  coasts  and  through  icy 
*'^P*  seas;    he  found  the  strmt  that  bears  his  name,  and 

sailed  on  into  the  Pacific.  More  than  three  months  he  suled  on 
this  great  ocean  before  he  reached  the  Philippine  Islands. 

It  was  on  one  of  these  islands  that  Magellan  was  killed.  Many 
of  his  crew  had  died  from  sickness  and  suffering,  and  many  more 
had  been  killed  by  the  cruel  natives.  Those  who  were  left  finally 
reached  Spain  in  1521.  This  was  the  greatest  voyage  of  them 
all.    It  was  Magellan  who  proved  that  the  earth  is  round;  who 
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first  crossed  the  greatest  of  the  oceans;  who  found  Asia  by  sail- 
ing west;  who,  best  of  all,  showed  Europe  that  America  is  not 
a  part  of  Asia,  but  a  continent  by  itself. 

THINGS  TO  REMEMBER 

1.  John  Cabot  sailed  from  England  in  1497.  He  sailed  directly  west, 
and  so  found  North  America. 

2.  Americus  Vespucius  explored  the  coast  of  South  America  and  sailed 
far  down  into  the  Antarctic  Ocean. 

3.  After  many  years  the  New  World  came  to  be  called  America  in  honor 
of  Americus  Vespucius. 

4.  Magellan  discovered  the  Strait  of  Magellan,  and  one  of  his  ships  sailed 
around  the  world. 

THINGS  TO  READ 

]*.   "Columbus  and  Magellan/'  Lawler,  pp.  94-144. 

2.  "Pioneers  on  Land  and  Sea,"  McMurry,  pp.  161-185. 

3.  "Pioneer  Spaniards  in  North  America,"  Johnson,  pp.  23-45. 

THINGS  TO  DO 

1.  Trace  the  voyage  of  Magellan  on  a  globe,  and  then  on  a  world  map. 

2.  Discuss  in  class,  with  your  teacher,  the  following  question :  — 

Is  it  an  injustice  to  the  memory  of  Columbus  to  allow  the  name  America 
to  continue  in  use?  Would  you  prefer  to  have  our  country  called  Co- 
lumbia? 

FOR  YOUR  NOTEBOOK 

1.  Write  about  "The  Naming  of  the  New  World." 

(Tell  who  Americus  was  —  his  voyages  —  how  the  name  America  first 
came  into  use  —  your  opinion  in  regard  to  the  name.) 

2.  Show  on  a  map  the  voyages  of  Cabot,  Vespucius,  and  Magellan. 

3.  The  First  Voyage  around  the  World. 
Made  by in . 

The  ships  sailed ,  by  the  coast  of ,  through  the ,  into  the 

finally  reaching  the .     From  there  the  ships  again  sailed 


around  the ,  and  completed  the  voyage  around  the 

world.     This  voyage  was  important  because  it  proved . 


VI 

AMERICA  AND  ITS  INHABITANTS 

Bbfobb  we  go  on  to  find  out  what  use  Eiu'ope  made  of  this 
new  land  she  had  found,  let  us  see  what  kind  of  land  it  was, 
and  what  the  people  who  lived  in  it  were  like.  To  get  an  idea 
of  America  when  it  was  first  seen  by  Europeans,  you  must  for- 
get, or  put  out  of  your  mind,  many  of  the  things  you  know  about 
it  as  it  is  now.  No  cities,  no  railroads,  no  ships  in  the  silent  har- 
bors, no  great  bridges,  no  roads,  no  horses  or  cows,  not  even  a 
•dog  to  bark  at  you  or  a  cat  to  purr  about  your  feet,  would  you 
have  seen,  had  you  come  to  this  land  of  ours  when  those  early 
voyagers  came. 

Great  forests,  silent  rivers,  glistening  beaches,  lonely,  rocky 
shores,  would  have  met  you  everywhere.  Perhaps  you  might 
have  seen  strange,  dusky  forms  gliding  among  the  trees,  or  a  bark 
canoe  shooting  from  behind  some  bend  in  the  swiftly  flowing 
stream.  Perhaps  these  silent  people  would  have  gathered  to  look 
at  you  — the  strange  pale  faces  —  as  they  gathered  to  look  at  Co- 
lumbus and  his  men.  Perhaps  you  might  even  have  seen  their 
curious  dwellings.  Perhaps  some  dark  night  you  might  have 
heard  strange  noises,  and,  creeping  through  the  sheltering  woods, 
might  have  looked  upon  the  painted  warriors  circhng  about  the 
camp  fire,  shouting  and  screaming,  until  you  stole  away  again, 
and,  while  the  hoarse  voices  still  rang  in  your  ears,  wished  your- 
self back  in  old  Europe,  where  such  things  could  be  neither  seen 
nor  heard. 

The  Indian  is  a  strange  being.  He  paints  his  body,  decks  his 
head  with  feathers,  and  struts  about  as  proud  as  any  peacock. 

30 
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He  IB  like  a  child  in  his  delight  over  a  handful  of  colored  beads  or 
a  strip  of  red  cloth. 

At  home  he  Ues  stretched  upon  the  ground,  smoking  lastly, 
while  his  wife  plants  the  com,  grinds  the  meal,  makes  the  fires, 
cooks  the  food  —  in  fact,  does  all  the  work  that 
is  done.  His  work  is  in  the  hunting  ground  or 
on  the  warpath  —  the  work  of  the  village  is 
women's  work. 

In  the  forest  he  follows  a  trail  that  to  you 
seems  invisible;  he  hunts,  with  an  eye  so  keen 
and  a  hand  so  skilled  that  seldom  does  an  arrow 
miss  its  mark;  be  writes  on  the  bark  of  a  tree 
a  message  for  his  friend,  in  a  strange  language  of  picture  and 
agn;  or  be  waits  in  the  shadow  of  the  tree  trunks  for  his  enemy, 
with  a  patience  that  knows  no  bounds. 

At  the  council  fire  he  sits  silent,  smoking  his  long  pipe,  listen- 
ing to  the  words  of  his  chief,  or  himself  speaking  words  of  solemn 
counsel.    In  war,  hideous  with  paint  and  feathers,  be  steals 


Indian  Picture  Writing 

through  the  shadows  of  the  forest  to  strike  down  his  foe,  burn- 
ing, kilhng,  torturing,  scalping.  He  knows  how  to  hide  himself 
away  among  the  trees,  so  that,  though  the  woods  seem  as  empty 
as  they  are  quiet  and  lonely,  the  traveler  may  enter  them  only 
to  find  an  Indian  behind  every  tree,  and  his  deadly  arrows  twang- 
ing by  on  every  side.  If  the  Indian  is  taken  prisoner,  he  calmly 
accepts  his  fate,  proud  that  no  one  can  see  any  fear  or  any  sorrow 
io  his  face. 
Just  when  these  people  began  to  live  in  America  and  where 
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they  came  from,  you  must  not  ask,  for  I  cannot  tell  you;  but 
they  had  probably  been  here  many  thousands  of  years  when  the 
white  men.  came.  Strange  heaps  or  mounds  of  earth  have  been 
found  in  various  parts  of  the  country,  which  were  evidently  built 
by  some  very  ancient  people.  These  mounds  and  their  contents 
have  been  very  carefully  studied.  It  was  at  one  time  believed 
that  they  were  the  work  of  a  race  of  people  much  older  than  the 
Indians  and  quite  different  from  them.  Scholars  now,  however, 
generally  believe  the  "mound  builders"  to  have  been  merely  the 
forefathers  of  the  tribes  of  Indians  who  were  found  in  the  neigh- 
borhoods near  the  mounds  when  the 
white  men  came. 

Learned  men  have  tried  hard  to  dis- 
cover where  the  ancient  home  of  the 
Indians  may  have  been.  Some  of  these 
men  think  that  perhaps  they  came  from 
Asia,  and  they  ask  us  to  notice  how 
shallow  Bering  Sea  is;  adding,  that  if, 
BB  it  seems,  this  was  once  land  instead 
gw«m  ^£  water,  the  people  of  that  ancient  time 

might  easily  have  crossed  to  America.  Others  think  that  perhaps 
they  came  from  Europe,  and  they  tell  us  strange  stories  about  a 
great  ridge  in  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  which  was  probably  once  above 
the  level  of  the  sea,  and  connected  Europe  and  America. 

However  the  red  men  may  have  come,  here  the  white  men 
found  them.  There  were  many  tribes,  differing  in  language,  in 
customs,  in  dress.  Some  lived  in  wigwams  or  tents  of  skins,  and 
some  in  strange  clay  dwellings  high  on  a  rocky  cliff. 

It  would  seem  as  though  the  fierce  warlike  Indians  of  the 
northern  part  of  America  could  not  belong  to  the  same  race  as 
the  Pueblo  people  or  the  Astecs  of  Mexico.  These  people  raised 
crops  of  com,  beans,  and  squashes.  They  knew  how  to  spin  and 
weave,  using  cotton  and  other  plant  fibers.  The  Aztecs  built 
houses  of  stone,  covered  with  plaster,  which  was  often  brilliantly 
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colored.  The  Spaniards  told  wonderful  stories  of  the  riches  and 
^leodor  of  the  Aztec  cities,  and  they  looked  upon  the  people  as 
scarcely  lesa  civilized  than  Europeans.  We  know  now,  however, 
that  they  had  no  real  civiUzation,  and  that  their  "cities"  were  far 
less  like  the  cities  of  Europe  than  the  Spaniards  at  first  thought. 


However  much  the  many  tribes  are  known  to  differ,  it  seems 
to  be  beyond  doubt  that  they  are  all  of  one  race,  and  in  many 
ways  alike.  We  are  now  to  begin  the  story  of  the  lives  the  white 
men  lived  among  them. 

THINGS  TO  REMEMBER 

1.  The  laad  we  call  America  was  once  a  great  wildemeaa.  Only  red 
people  lived  here. 

2.  Some  of  these  red  people  were  fierce  and  warlike.  Some  of  them 
lived  lesB  savage  lives,  building  atone  bouses,  farming,  weaving,  and  doing 
nuatj  things  such  as  civilized  people  da. 

THINGS  TO   READ 

1.  "American  Indiana,"  Starr. 

2.  "The  Making  of  New  England,"  Drake,  pp.  10-12,  15-18.  49-51, 
142-148,  184-186. 
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3.  "The  Making  of  the  Great  West,"  Drake,  pp.  20-28,  39-52. 

4.  "The  Making  of  Virginia,"  Drake,  pp.  40-42,  90-107. 

5.  "Pioneers  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  and  the  West,"  McMurry,  pp 
165-200. 

6.  "The  Spanish  in  the  Southwest,"  Winterbum,  pp.  9-42. 

7.  "  Wigwam  Stories,"  Judd. 

8.  "Indians  and  Pioneers,"  Hazard  and  Dutton,  pp.  11-88. 

9.  "  History  of  the  United  States,"  Eison,  pp.  27-39. 


THINGS  TO  DO 

1.  Find  the  exact  meaning  of  dusky,  invisible ,  ancient,  customs,  civilized. 

2.  Make  a  list  of  places  in  America  that  have  Indian  names.     Find  out 
the  meaning  of  as  many  as  you  can. 

3.  Think  of  a  possible  reason  why  the  Indians  of  South  America  and  the 
West  Indies  were  less  warlike  than  those  of  North  America. 


FOR  YOUR  NOTEBOOK 

1.  Find  pictures  of  Indians  and  their  homes. 

2.  Draw  pictures  of  Indian  wigwams  and  canoes,  writing  to  accompany 
each  a  short  description  of  how  the  Indians  made  it. 

3.  Make  a  picture  of  an  Indian  village :  show  the  forest,  the  camp  fire, 
the  wigwams,  and  a  little  stream  or  lake,  with  canoes. 

4.  Write  about  any  Indian  relics  you  have  seen  —  arrow  heads,  hatchets, 
eto. 

5.  Tell  about  the  life  of  the  Indians  of  the  Southwest. 


VII 
SPAIN'S  ATTEMPTS  AT  COLONIZING  NORTH  AMERICA 

Spain  had  led  in  the  discovery  of  the  New  World,  and  for  a 
time  it  seemed  as  if  she  would  lead  also  in  building  colonies  there. 
At  this  time  Spain  was  the  strongest  nation  in  Europe,  especially 
on  the  sea.  and  she  soon  set  out  to  make  the  new  countries  really 
her  own.  Colonies  were  planted  on  the  islands  of  the  West  In- 
dies, and  governors  appointed.  Exploring  expeditions  were  sent 
out,  and  wonderful  stories  were  told  in  Spain  of  the  riches  of  the 
new  possessions. 

In  1519  a  Spaniard  named  Cortez  found  the  land  of  the  Aztecs 
in  Mexico.  The  Spaniards  were  astonished  at  the  wealth  of  the 
Aztecs,  and  they  could  not  rest  until  the  treasure  was  made 
their  own.  So  Cortez  entered  upon  the  conquest  of  the  coun- 
try. The  Aztecs  were  treated  very  unjustly  and  often  very 
cruelly.  The  Indian  city  of  Mexico,  which  contained  ^^ 
many  temples  and  palaces,  was  entirely  destroyed. 

A  few  years  later  Francisco  Pizarro  found  and  conquered  the 
land  of  the  Incas  in  Peru.  like  the  Aztecs,  the  Peruvians  pos- 
sessed great  wealth,  and  they  were  treated  with  much  cruelty 
in  order  to  force  them  to  give  up  their  gold.  At  last 
the  Spaniards  had  found  the  gold  and  silver  they 
sought.  Ships  laden  with  treasure  went  home  to  Spain;  every 
one  was  eager  to  seek  a  fortune  in  the  New  World. 

Most  of  the  explorers  turned  to  the  South,  where  the  gold  and 
other  treasures  were  said  to  be  found.  For  some  years  no  one 
paid  much  attention  to  the  lands  north  of  the  West  Indies.  In 
1513,  however,  a  Spaniard,  an  old  man  named  Ponce  de  Leon, 
sailed  north  from  Hispaniola,  searching  for  an  island  containing 
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a  fountain  which  he  had  been  told  would  bring  back  hie  lost 
youth  again.     It  was  a  vain  search,  but  his  voyaging  brought 
him  to  the  beautiful  land  of  Florida,  of  which  he  took  poBsession 
for  Spain.     Although   the   Spaniards  made  several   _.    |ji^._-_ 
attempts  to  settle  Florida,  it  was  many  years  before  tai  ttttle- 
they  establiBhed  a  Buccessful  colony.     In  1565  the  ""'^  "l 
be^nningB  of   the   Spanish   town   of  St.  Augustine  ''™'* 
were  made  on  the  Florida  coast.     St.  Augustine  is  thus  the  oldest 
town  in  the  United  States. 


Nearly  twenty  years  before  this  time,  in  1539,  a  large  party 
of  Spaniards  under  Hernando  de  Soto  had  sailed  to  Florida,  and 
bad  set  out  from  there  to  make  a  journey  across  the  country 
in  eearcb  of  gold.     Three  years  they  wandered,  having  fearfid 
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battles  with  the  Indians  and  seeing  none  of  the  treasure  th^ 
had  expected  to  find.  De  Soto's  great  work  was  the  discovery 
The  xisdi-  ^^  ^^^  MisBissippi.  He  crossed  the  great  river  with 
tipp]  diKOT-  his  men,  and  turning  north  traveled  along  its  bank 
erad  by  De  for  many  miles.  Still  finding  no  gold,  De  Soto  was 
"  ***'  overcome  with  disappointment.  He  grew  sick  and 
died.  His  body  was  laid  to  rest  in  the  waters  of  the  river,  and 
bia  men,  building  a  few  rough  boats,  sailed  down  the  stream, 
finally  reaching  a  Spanish  colony  in  Mexico. 

Several  exploring  parties  set  out  from  Mexico  in  search  of  the 
treasure  which  ever  shone  before  the  Spaniards'  eyes.     Rumors 
of  seven  wonderful  cities  to  the  north  across  the  desert  fired 
their  imaginations,  and  various  attempts  were  made  to  find  and 
plunHer  them,  as  Cortez  and  Pizarro  had  done  in  Mexico  and 
Ctwoj  idoin      Peru.     The  most   important   of   these   was   led   by 
tha  Si  thwot,  Coronado,  governor  of  a  Mexican  province.     Gayly 
1540-1543        lie  aet  out,  with  more  than  a  thousand  men,  making 
a  long  march  across  the  desert  lands ;  eagerly  he  listened  to  the 
tales  of  Indian  guides,  and  at  last  the  seven  cities  were  in  sight. 
But  alas  for  Spanish  greed  !  —  they  were  but  Indian  villages,  the 
clay-built  houses  of  the  Zufii  cliS  dwellers.     Great  was  the  disap- 
pointment, but  Coronado  pressed  on,  lured  by  other  stories  of 
splendor  and  wealth.   Formany 
weary  months   they  marched, 
until  they  reached  the  broad 
prairie  lands  of  Kansas  or  Ne- 
braska.   They  saw  millions  of 
buffaloes,  but  of  gold  and  mlver 
there  was  none. 

Until   1565,  as  we  have  al- 
Th.  SE«af.h  ci«,  St.  Augustir.  '^^^^V  ^aid,  no   lasting  settle- 

ment was  made.  Following 
St.  Augustine,  other  settlements  were  made,  but  they  were  in 
most  cases  merely  missions  for  the  conversion  of  the  Indians  to 
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the  Catholic  faith.  The  most  important  of  these  was  Santa  F^, 
established  in  1582.  Of  colonies,  to  which  Spaniards  came  to 
make  homes,  there  were  none. 

In  spite  of  many  failures  in  her  attempts  at  colonizing  North 
America,  Spain  continued  to  claim  it.  In  South  America  she 
became  powerful.  The  power  that  she  once  had  there  is  shown 
by  the  fact  that,  though  Spain  no  longer  owns  any  of  the  New 
World,  the  Spanish  language  may  be  heard  from  Mexico  to  the 
southernmost  point  of  South  America. 

THINGS  TO  REMEMBER 

1.  Spanish  colonies  were  early  planted  in  the  West  Indies.  Spanish 
adventurers  set  out  to  explore  the  mainland,  and  wonderful  stories  were  told 
of  what  they  found. 

2.  Mexico  and  Peru  were  conquered,  and  gold  and  silver  found.  Spain 
became  rich  from  the  treasure  she  obtained  from  them. 

3.  Ponce  de  Leon  found  Florida;  De  Soto  found  the  Mississippi;  Coro- 
nado  explored  the  desert  and  prairie  lands  of  the  Middle  West. 

4.  St.  Augustine  was  founded  in  1565;  Santa  F6  in  1582. 

THINGS  TO   READ 

1.  "Discoverers  and  Explorers,"  Shaw,  pp.  54-101. 

2.  "The  Spanish  in  the  Southwest,"  Winterburn,  pp.  43-222. 

3.  "A  Book  of  American  Explorers,"  Higginson,  pp.  121-140.    (De  Soto.) 

4.  "Pioneers  on  Land  and  Sea,"  McMurry,  pp.  186-226.  (Cortez, 
Ponce  de  Leon.) 

5.  "Pioneers  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  and  the  West,"  McMurry,  pp. 
225-248.     (Coronado.) 

6.  "  De  Soto  in  the  Land  of  Florida,"  King. 

7.  "  Pioneer  Spaniards  in  North  America,"  Johnson,  pp.  129-192. 

8.  "Piaarro,"  Towle. 

THINGS  TO  DO 

1.  Find  the  exact  meaning  of  expedition,  imagination,  plunder,  lured. 

2.  Look  for  Spanish  names  in  the  parts  of  the  United  States  where  the 
Spanish  made  early  attempts  at  settlement. 

3.  Find  out  all  you  can  about  St.  Augustine. 
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4.  Try,  with  your  teacher's  help,  to  think  out  reasons  why  the  Spaniards 
did  not  succeed  in  making  permanent  settlements  in  North  America.  Why 
did  they  succeed  better  in  Mexico  and  South  America  ? 


FOR  YOUR  NOTEBOOK 

1.  Show  De  Soto's  journey  on  a  map. 

2.  Make  a  list  of  Spanish  discoverers  and  explorers, 
given  below. 


Use  the  form 


Date 


Explorer 


Regions  Visited 


SETTliEUBNTB   MaDB 


3.  Write  about  St.  Augustine.  Tell  when  and  by  whom  the  city  was 
founded ;  how  old  it  is  now ;  what  the  city  is  like  now ;  traces  of  the 
Spaniards. 


VIII 

FRENCH  EXPLORATIONS  AND  SETTLEMENTS 

Vert  soon  after  the  voyages  of  Columbus  we  begin  to  hear  of 
fishermen  who  came  across  the  Atlantic  to  the  great  fishing 
banks  off  Newfoundland.  As  early  as  1504  we  know  that  they 
came,  and  from  this  time  on  their  numbers  steadily  increase. 
There  were  not  many  Spanish  vessels  among  them;  the  Spaniards 
would  rather  sail  to  the  south  for  gold  than  to  the  north  for  cod- 
fish. The  French  and  the  Portuguese  did  most  of  the  fishing, 
and  soon  built  up  a  profitable  business. 

In  1524  a  sailor  named  Verrazano  explored,  in  a  French  ship, 
the  coast  of  North  America  from  North  Carolina  to  New  Eng- 
land, and  ten  years  later  Jacques  Cartier  began  his  vemzano, 
voyages  up  the  St.  Lawrence.  He  sailed  up  the  »5a4 
river,  and,  feeling  sure  that  it  was  a  strait  to  the  Pacific,  thought 
he  had  found  a  northwestern  route  to  China.  He  turned  back 
when  winter  approached,  without  finding  his  mistake. 

The  next  year  he  came  again,  and  went  farther  up  the  river, 
past  the  cliff  upon  which  the  quaint  old  city  of  Quebec  now 
stands.    There  were  then  only  a  few  wigwams  to  be  carder, 
seen  on  the  great  rock,  and  Cartier  sailed  on  to  find  a  X534-153S 
village  which  the  Indians  told  him  was  the  greatest  of  their  nation. 

He  found  it  on  an  island,  nestled  at  the  foot  of  a  lofty  hill 
which  he  named  Mont  Real  (Mount  Royal) .  To-day  a  beautiful 
city  occupies  the  place  of  the  Indian  village  of  long  ago.  Now 
noisy  steamers  rush  through  the  waters  disturbed  then  only  by 
the  silent  paddle  of  the  Indian  canoe.  The  forests  where  the 
hunter  drew  his  bow  are  gone.  Where  the  slender  silver  thread 
from  the  Indian  campfire  pushed  its  way  upward  through  the 
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trees,  the  smoke  of  a  great  dty  now  hangs.    But  it  keeps  the 
name  the  early  voyager  gave  it  —  Montreal. 

A  few  years  later  an  attempt  was  made  to  establish  a  colony 
on  the  St.  Lawrence,  but  it  was  a  failure.  The  beautiful  river 
was  deserted,  and  for  many  years  no  vessels  sailed  to  Canada 
except  those  of  the  fishermen.  War  and  confusion  reigned  in 
France.  New  religious  beliefs  were  springing  up,  and  the 
friends  of  the  established  Church  were  fighting  bitte  ly  to  crush 
them. 

The  t^otestants,  as  the  believers  in  the  new  reli^on  were 
called,  were  increasing  in  numbers  in  almost  every  coimtry  of 
EXu*ope.  They  suffered  much  for  their  religion,  for  Huguanot 
in  those  days  rulers  thought  it  their  right  to  settle  attempn  at 
the  beUefs  of  their  subjects,  and  to  cause  all  to  coion****^®^ 
support  the  "established  church."  Some  of  the  Huguenots, 
or  French  Protestants,  tried  to  escape  persecution  by  going 
away  from  France  to  make  new  homes  in  the  New  World.  A 
colony  was  begun  on  the  coast  of  Brazil  in  1555,  but  it  failed. 
A  second  attempt  was  made  in  1562,  at  a  place  on  the  coast  of 
South  Carolina,  called  by  the  French  Port  Royal.  This,  too, 
was  a  sad  failure.  Yet  again,  however,  did  the  Huguenots 
make  the  trial  in  1564.  And  this  time  was  the  last.  For  after 
the  hardest  days  in  the  new  settlement  on  the  St.  John's  River 
in  Florida  had  been  lived  through,  there  suddenly  appeared  in 
the  harbor  a  fleet  of  grim  black  ships  flying  the  banner  of  Spain. 
Menendez,  the  cruel  commander,  had  come  to  destroy  the  settle- 
ment, and  every  man,  woman,  and  child  in  it  met  death  at  his 
hands. 

The  fishermen  went  steadily  on  with  their  voyages  to  the 
north,  however,  and  after  a  time  a  new  industry  grew  up.  Furs 
could  easily  be  obtained  from  the  Indians,  who  would  exchange 
valuable  skins  for  a  knife  or  a  few  beads.  Fur  trading  became 
an  important  business,  and  interest  in  New  France  grew  once 
more.    At  last,  under  the  leadership  of  Samuel  de  Champlain, 
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who  was  one  of  the  greatest  men  of  hia  time,  a  colony  was 

formed  at  Quebec,  in  1608,  which  did  not  fail.    And  from  this 

Fonndiiu  of     ^i™*  ^^  *^  ^  ^^®  French  who 

QnebM  in         explore  most  of  the  unknown 

'**>8br  iim^     of     North    America. 

*^       Deep    into    the    wildemeps 

they   travel,   up   and    down    the    great 

valleys,  finding  the  Great  Lakes,  siuling 

I  down  the   Mississippi,  and  everywhere 

claiming   what   they  find    for    France. 

Spain    no    longer    owns    all    the    New 

World.    Face  to  face  with  her  stands 

France,  holding  aloft  the  banner  of  the 

lilies,  which  is  to  wave  over  the  valleye 

and   the   mountains,   the    broad    plains 

and  the  blue  waters  of  New  France. 

The  story  of  the  French  in  Canada  is  the  story  of  a  few  brave   ■ 
men,  —  of  Champlain,  La  Salle,  Marquette,  and  of  their  faithful 
followers  ;  of  the  black-robed  priests,  who  toiled  to  convert  the 
Indians,  and  to  ex- 
plore the    land.     It 
is  a  story   of    wild 
adventure,  and  often 
of  bitter  disappoint- 
ment. 

Champlain  hoped 
at  first  that  he  might 
find  the  passage  to 
the  western  ocean 
which    Cartier    had 

tried     to     find.       He  Qu-l-c  in  E.rly  D.y. 

questioned  the  Indians  eagerly,  and  they  told  him  many  stories  of 
the  "great  water  "to  the  west  of  the  St.  Lawrence.  These  stories, 
confused   as  they  were,  encouraged   Champlain   to  explore  the 
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country.    He  first  saw  the  lake  that  bears  his  name  the  year 
after  Quebec  was  settled  (1609).     In  1615  Lake  Huron  was 
found.    It  was  first  seen  by  a  priest,  who  was  on  _,  .. 
his  way  to  establish  a  mission  among  the  Indians,  q„  q^^^ 
and  ten  days  later  by  Champlain  himself.    A  few  tmkm 
weeks  after  this  Champlain  first  saw  Lake  Ontario. 

These  great  "fresh-water  seas"  filled  the  explorers  with  won- 
der. But  the  Indians  still  talked  of  more  "great  waters,"  and 
sometimes  of  the  "Father  of  Waters."  There  must  be  more 
wonders  beyond. 

The  French  adventurers  were  becoming  used  to  the  wild  life 
now,  and  made  many  journeys  through  the  great  forests,  making 
friends  with  the   Indians,  buying  furs,  and 
living  fives  as  free,  and  sometimes  jha  Freadi 
almost  as  savage,  as  those  of  the   ■<  wood- 
red    men    themselves.     In    their  '■^•^ 
canoes   they   explored    the    rivers    and   the 
smaller  lakes,  and  sometimes  made  great  dis- 
coveries.    In  1634  Lake  Michigan  was  found 
by  one  of  these  woodrangers,  in  1659  Lake 
Superior  by  two  more,  and  ten  years  later 
Lake  Elrie  by  still  another.    The  wonderful 
chain  of  Great  Lakes  was  complete. 

And  all  through  these  years  the  priests 
had  been  as  busy  as  the  woodsmen.  Many 
of  them  had  gone  into  the  forests  to  live  among 
the  Indians,  and  to  show  them  a  better  way  of 
life.  "Biaokgown,"  as  the  Indians  sometimes 
called  a  priest,  was  usually  welcome  in  the 
Indian  village,  and  often  the  Indians  would  cuwIud  e^  Tnder 
help  him  build  a  little  chapel  of  bark. 

Farther  and  farther  into  the  forests  went  the  priests,  as  they 
heard  of  new  tribes  to  whom  they  might  preach  their  reli^on. 
In  their  journeys  they  learned  much  about  the  country,  and  so 
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helped  along  the  work  of  exploration.     One  of  the  best  known  of 
these  miBsionary  priests  is  Father  Marquette.     His  short  life  here 
MarquMM  ind  ^^  America  was  full  of  sorrow,  yet  full  of  courage  and 
joUet  and        devotion.    Together  with  Joliet,  the  woodsman  who 
the  Hiuu-       had  found  Lake  Erie,  Marquette  set  out  to  find  the 
■ippi.  1673       gj.g^^  ^ygj — jhe  "  Father  of  Waters"  that  the  Indians 
talked  of.     To  these  two,  the  trader  and  the  missionary,  belongs 
the  honor  of  exploring  the  Mississippi.    In 
their  canoes  they  followed  the  great  river 
for  hundreds  of  miles,  stopping  finally  near 
the  mouth  of  the  Arkansas,  at  ahnost  the 
very  place  where  De  Soto  had  died,  more 
than  a  hundred  years  before.    Then  they 
turned  back  to  carry  the  news  of  their  dis- 
coveries to  Canada.    This  was  in  1673. 

Only  a  few  years  before  this  Robert  La 
Salle  had  come  from  France  to  Canada, 
determined  to  explore  thoroughly  the  great 
La  Salle  waterways  of  New  France.     It 

reaches  the       ^^  tie  who  reached  the  mouth 
month  of  of  the   Mississippi,   and  who 

took   possession  of  the  whole 
river  valley  for   France.     He 
French  Mbiionii  named  It  Louisiana  in  honor  of  King  Louis. 

The  adventures  of  La  Salle  make  an  excit- 
ing story.  His  plan  was  to  build  a  line  of  forts  all  the  way  from 
Canada  to  his  settlement  in  Louisiana.  But  misfortunes  ovei^ 
took  him,  and  he  did  not  live  to  see  his  plans  carried  out. 

It  is  in  stories  like  that  of  La  Salle  that  we  may  see  the  courage 
and  perseverance  of  the  men  who  made  New  France.  By  the 
year  1700  there  were  probably  about  ten  thousand  settlers  in 
Canada  and  Louisiana.  France  had  left  Spain  far  behind  in 
founding  North  American  colonies;  but  while  she  was  doing  so, 
she  herself  had  been  left  behind  by  the  country  whose  colonies 
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we  shall  study  next,  —  by  England,  who  began  her  work  of 
colonizing  later  than  either  France  or  Spain,  but  whose  colonies 
came  at  last  to  be  the  most  important  on  the  new  continent. 

THINGS  TO  REMEMBER 

1.  In  1524  Verrazano  explored  the  eastern  coast  of  North  America  for 
France. 

2.  In  1534  and  1535  Cartier  explored  the  St.  Lawrence. 

3.  Trading  in  furs  on  the  St.  Lawrence  led  to  the  founding  of  Quebec  by 
Champlain  in  1608. 

4.  Marquette  and  Joliet  explored  the  Mississippi  as  far  as  the  mouth  of 
the  Arkansas  in  1673. 

5.  La  Salle  reached  the  mouth  of  the  Mississippi,  and  took  possession 
of  the  whole  valley  for  France,  in  1683. 

THINGS  TO  READ 

« 

1.  "Discovery  of  the  Old  Northwest,"  Baldwin. 

2.  "Heroes  of  the  Middle  West,"  Catherwood. 

3.  "The  Story  of  Tonty,"  Catherwood. 

4.  "Pioneers  of  the  Mississippi  Valley,"  McMurry,  pp.  1-67. 

5.  "A  Book  of  American  Explorers,"  Higginson,  pp.  97-117,  143-166, 
269-278. 

6.  "French  Pathfinders  in  North  America,"  Johnson. 

7.  "Story  of  the  Great  Lakes,"  Channing  and  Lansing,  pp.  1-84. 

THINGS  TO   DO 

1.  Find  the  exact  meaning  of  industry,  wUdernesSj  convert^  perseverance. 

2.  Questions  for  brief  or  written  answers :  — 

With  what  two  rivers  are  the  early  explorations  of  the  French  connected  ? 
What  lakes  were  discovered  by  Frenchmen?  When  and  by  whom  was 
Quebec  founded?  What  two  products  of  Canada  led  Frenchmen  thither? 
What  kind  of  work  did  the  French  priests  undertake  in  the  new  country  ? 

3.  Look  for  French  names  which  still  survive  on  the  map  of  North 
America. 

FOR  YOUR  NOTEBOOK 

1.  Make  a  list  of  French  explorers,  using  the  form  given  you  at  the  close 
of  Chapter  VIII. 

2.  Make  a  map,  showing  in  color  the  regions  claimed  by  Francein  America. 

3.  Write  briefly  the  story  of  one  of  the  French  explorers:  Cartier, 
Champlain,  Joliet,  Marquette,  La  Salle. 


DC 
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While  Spain  was  finding  gold  mines  in  the  mountains  of  South 
America,  and  sending  home  ships  laden  with  treasure,  which 
made  her  more  than  ever  the  richest  of  European  nations,  and 
while  France  was  exploring  and  laying  claim  to  the  fertile  valleys 
of  the  St.  Lawrence  and  Mississippi,  what  was  England  doing? 

She  had,  to  be  sure,  sent  out  Cabot  and  his  son  at  the  very 
beginning,  but  they  brought  home  Uttle  in  return  for  the  expense 
of  their  two  voyages;  so  no  one  followed  where  they  led  the 
way.  The  English  showed  very  httle  interest  in  America  for 
nearly  a  century. 

English  sailors  had  entered  early  upon  the  slave  trade  started 
by  the  Portuguese,  and  imder  the  leadership  of  Sir  John  Haw- 
Hawkiiis  kins  trade  in  slaves  became  a  common  and  a  profit- 
aadDraka  ^big  business.  In  1652  Captain  Hawkins  started 
upon  a  voyage  to  get  a  cargo  of  negroes  from  their  African 
homes,  and  to  carry  them  to  the  West  Indies.  He  found  the 
Spanish  planters  very  glad  to  buy  the  negroes  for  slaves,  and 
he  soon  sailed  home  with  his  ships  laden  with  the  rich  products 
of  the  islands. 

On  a  later  voyage  Hawkins  met  a  Spanish  fleet,  whose  captains 
treacherously  attacked  him  after  they  had  agreed  not  to  fire  on 
his  ships.  Three  of  his  vessels  and  many  of  his  men  were  lost. 
You  can  guess  how  angry  the  English  were  when  the  story  was 
told  at  home. 

There  had  been,  ever  since  Elizabeth  became  queen  of  England, 

a  growing  hatred  between  Englishmen  and  Spaniards.    And  now, 

after  this  attack  upon  Hawkins's  fleet,  English  sailors  would 

48 
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seize  a  Spamsh  ship  wherever  they  could  find  one.  The  EngUah 
government  decided  to  help  the  Dutch  in  Holland,  who  were  try- 
ing to  gain  their  independence  from  Spain.  Many  Spanish 
treasure  ships  were  captured  by  Hawkins,  Francis  Drake,  and 
other  bold  seamen. 

It  was  Drake  who  devised  the  plan  of  sailing  around  Cape 
Horn  into  the  Pacific  to  attack  the  rich  Spanish  colonies  on  the 
western  coast  of  South  America.  He  would  dart  suddenly  into  a 
quiet  harbor,  when  the  Spaniards  had  no  idea  that  there  was  an 
Englishman  within  two  or  three  thousand  miles,  seize  the  valuable 
cargoes  of  the  ships  preparing  to  sail,  and  be  out  again  and  o£F 
to  sea  before  the  Spaniards  had  time  to  recover  from  their  sur- 
prise. Finally  he  sailed  across  the  Pacific,  around  the  C^e  of 
Good  Hope,  and  back  to  England. 

War  was  declared  between  Spain  and  England  in  1585,  and 
then  the  Spanish  king  determined  to  punish  these  daring  men 
who  were  cutting  off  the  supplies 
from  his  rich  colonies  over  the 
ocean,  and  to  show  them  that  Spain 
was  still  mistress  of  the  seas.  So 
he  set  to  work  to  get  together  a 
great  fleet. 

Meanwhile    an    Englishman,  Sir 
Humphrey  Gilbert,  bad  become  in- 
terested in  the  idea  of 
building  up  a  new  Eng-  ^J^*^ 
lish  nation  in  America. 
Twice  he  sent  out  colonists,  going 

with  them  himself  the  second  time,  „   „, ,     _  ,    , 

'  Sir  Wilier  Rslelgh 

but  neither  attempt  succeeded,  and 

when  the  second  band  of  colonists  was  returning  to  England, 

Gilbert  lost  his  life  in  a  storm  at  sea. 

His  half-brother,  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  who  was  a  great  favorite 
with  the  queen,  obtwned  her  permission  to  go  on  with  his  brother's 
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work.  He  thought  that  building  a  colony  was  too  great  a  work 
for  one  person  to  attempt;  that  it  ought  to  be  done  by  the 
government.  There  were  many  reasons  why  Raleigh  thought  a 
colony  in  America  would  be  a  good  thing  for  England;  and  he 
asked  a  friend  to  write  out  some  of  these  reasons  in  the  hope  of 
interesting  Queen  Elizabeth  and  her  courtiers  in  the  land  across 
the  sea. 

Some  of  these  reasons  why  an  English  colony  in  America  was 
desirable  were  very  good  reasons  indeed.  England  was  growing 
to  have  a  great  many  people,  he  said,  and  since  it  was  so  small 
an  island,  the  time  would  come  when  not  enough  grain  and  other 
food  could  be  raised  there  to  supply  them  all.  This  was  especially 
true  since  so  many  EngUsh  farms  had  been  made  into  pastures 
for  sheep.  If  England  had  a  colony  in  America,  there  would  be 
plenty  of  room  in  that  broad  coimtry  to  raise  enough  and  to 
spare. 

It  would  be  a  good  place  to  send  the  poor  people  who  could 
not  find  work  in  England.  In  a  new  country  there  would  be 
work  for  all  who  came.  Then,  too,  think  what  a  fine  market 
such  a  colony  would  make  for  English  goods.  It  would  trade 
with  England  and  thus  help  her  to  grow  richer.  It  would  also  be 
a  good  stopping-place  for  the  ships  that  were  saiUng  to  find  a 
northwest  passage  to  Asia.  And  it  would  be  a  great  help  in 
weakening  the  power  of  Spain. 

Queen  Elizabeth  quite  agreed  that  all  these  things  were  true, 
but  she  was  not  at  all  inclined  to  spend  the  nation's  money  for 
such  an  enterprise,  so  Raleigh  had  to  go  on  without  her  aid.  He 
First  settle-  chose  the  part  of  the  country  we  now  call  North 
ment  at  Carolina,  and  in  1585  he  sent  out  a  band  of  one  hun- 

Roanoke  jj.gj  persons,  who  made  a  settlement  on  Roanoke 

Island.  At  the  end  of  a  year  they  were  suffering  from  lack  of 
food,  and  when  Sir  Francis  Drake,  with  a  fleet  of  twenty-three 
vessels,  appeared,  they  were  glad  enough  to  accept  his  ofifer  to 
take  them  home. 
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The  next  year  Raleigh  tried  it  agun,  and  the  island  of  'Roar 
noke  was  once  more  occupied  by  buay  settlers.  But  the  second 
colony,  like  the  first,  came  to  nothing. 

Soon  after  Raleigh  made  this  second  attempt,  England  waa 
thrown  into  great  excitement  by  the  news  that  King 
Philip's  fleet,  the  "Invincible  Armada,"  as  the  Span-  ^^^-n 
iards  called  it,  was  on  its  way  from  Spain.    English- 
men everywhere  were  hastily  summoned  to  give  King  Philip  a 


Raleigh's  ColonisU  on  Roanoke  Itluid 

rousing  welcome.     English  ships  and  English  sailors  gathered  in 

the  Channel  to  await  the  foe,  until  there  were  about  as  many 

vessels  as  in  King  Philip's  fleet.    They  were  smaller, 

however,  and  had  fewer  guuE 

manage  than  the  Spanish  ships. 

"sea  kings."     King  Philip  did  not  have  men  like  Drake  and 
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Hawkins  or  any  of  the  bold  company  that  had  ranged  the  seaa 
and  struck  terror  to  the  hearts  of  Spanish  seamen. 

It  was  a  great  battle.  When  it  was  over,  it  seemed  at  first 
impossible  to  believe  that  Spain,  the  mistress  of  the  seas,  had 
been  beaten.  But  it  was  true!  Away  up  through  the  North 
Sea  the  Englishmen  drove  the  Spanish  ships,  and  many  of  them 


were  lost  on  the  stormy  voy^e  around  Scotland  and  back  to 
Spain. 

The  year  1588  was  a  great  one  for  England,  for  then  she  broke 
the  power  of  her  rival  on  the  sea.  In  the  next  three  years  she 
followed  up  this  victory  by  others.  More  than  eight  hundred 
Spanish  ships  were  destroyed.  Nothing  could  now  keep  the 
English  from  sailing  when  and  where  they  pleased. 

But  the  little  colony  at  Roanoke!  When  at  last  the  sea  was 
safe  for  English  ships,  they  found  no  trace  of  the  settlers  at  Roa- 
noke.   Nothing  has  ever  been  known  of  them  to  this  day. 
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THINGS  TO  REMEMBER 

1.  The  English  became  interested  in  America  later  than  the  other  nations 
of  Europe. 

2.  In  1562  Sir  John  Hawkins  began  the  slave  trade  by  seizing  negroes 
from  their  homes  in  Africa  and  selling  them  to  the  planters  in  the  West  Indies. 

3.  The  English  and  Spanish  people  hated  each  other.  They  seized  each 
other's  ships  wherever  they  could  find  them. 

4.  Francis  Drake,  Hawkins,  and  others  seized  many  Spanish  ships. 
Because  of  their  daring  deeds  these  men  were  sometimes  known  as  the  "sea 
kings." 

5.  Sir  Humphrey  Gilbert  tried  twice  to  found  a  colony  in  America, 
but  failed. 

6.  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  tried  twice  also,  and  also  failed. 

7.  In  1588  English  ships  defeated  the  Spanish  Armada.  The  power 
of  Spain  on  the  sea  was  broken  forever. 

THINGS  TO  READ 

1.  "Book  of  American  Explorers,"  Higginson,  pp.  177-200. 

2.  "  Drake  and  His  Yeomen,"  Barnes. 

3.  "  Raleigh,"  Towle. 

4.  "  Raleigh  and  the  Potato,"  in  Wide  Awake,  Vol.  28,  p.  313. 

5.  "  American  Hero  Stories,"  Tappan,  pp.  24-37. 

6.  "Pioneers  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  and  the  West,"  McMurry,  pp. 
201-224. 

7.  "  History  of  the  United  States,"  Elson,  pp.  57-60. 

8.  "Vikings  of  the  Pacific,"  Laut,  pp.  133-171. 

9.  "Students'  History  of  the  United  States,"  Channing,  pp.  40-46. 

THINGS  TO  DO 

1.  Find  the  meaning  of  fertUe,  frofitahle,  ijivinciblef  Armada. 

2.  Find  Roanoke  Island  on  a  map  in  your  geography. 

3.  Find  out  all  that  you  can  about  the  two  plants  brought  from  America 
by  Riileigh's  colonists.     Were  they  good  things  to  discover  7 

FOR  YOUR  NOTEBOOK 

1.  Write  a  story  about  Drake.  Imagine  you  were  a  Spaniard  living  in  a 
Spanish  colony  on  the  west  coast  of  South  America.  Describe  Drake's 
raid  upon  the  place  where  you  lived. 

2.  Ask  your  teacher  to  tell  you  the  story  of  little  Virginia  Dare.  Write 
the  story  in  your  notebook. 


Gilbert's  failures  and  Raleigh's  failures  had  accomplished  at 
least  one  thing.  People  ia  England  had  become  interested  in 
America,  and  since  Spain  was  no  longer  "mistress  of  the  seas," 
several  voyages  were  made  to 
explore  the  coast,  which  the 
English  had  come  to  call  "  Vir- 
ginia." Times  were  changing, 
and  the  old  days  of  searching 
for  gold  and  treasure  were 
almost  over.  The  sixteenth 
century  had  been  an  age  o> 
discovery,  an  exploring  age 
Much  had  been  found  that 
was  new  and  wonderful,  anu 
the  countries  of  Europe  ha>. 
hastened  to  claim  as  much  as 
they  could  of  the  New  World. 
It  had  been  shown,  however, 
that  the  new  continent  had 
few  gold  mines,  and  no  great 
^^_^     cities  with  whose  people  the 

belween  34°  and  41°;  tha  Koond  anrwhen     merchants     of     EurOpe     COuld 

b..««n38-«d4B-   Tiieiwo™iom»m.i«    build  up trade;  andthepeople 

not  however  be  wiUiia  100  milei  ot  mob  ft  f      I- 

other.  of  EuropB  began  to  see  that 

their  new  territory  would  be 

valuable  only  if  they  made  it  so  by  occupying  the  lands  they 

claimed,  and  building  up  for  themselves  the  trade  they  desired. 
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The  English  were  perhaps  the  last  to  see  this,  but  with  the  begin- 
ning  of  the  new  century  many  of  the  business  men  of  the  country 
had  come  to  see  the  value  of  making  colonies,  and  so  interest  in  Vir- 
ginia grew.  Finally  some  of  these  business  men  asked  permission 
of  the  king  to  send  out  colonists,  and  he  granted  them  a  charter, 
or  a  statement  of  the  rights  they  might  have  in  the  new  land. 

Two  companies  were  at  once  formed,  one  to  settle  each  cf  the 
two  colonies  for  which  the  royal  charter  gave  permission.  The 
one  interested  in  the  southern  colony  was  known  as  the  London 
Company,  because  most  of  its  members  lived  in  London.  The 
other  was  called  the  Plymouth  Company.  The  Plymouth  Com- 
pany tried  to  make  a  settlement  on  the  Kennebec  River  in  what 
is  now  the  state  of  Maine,  but  it  failed,  and  the  company  never 
accomplished  much. 

The  London  Company  sent  out  a  fleet  of  three  vessels,  with 
about  a  hundred  colonists,  just  before  Christmas,   1606.     The 
colonistscarried  with  them  Tha  London 
a  paper  telling  them  many  Compwiy 
important  things  about  choosing    a 
place  for  the  settlement,  and  how  to 
deal    with   the    Indians.      They  had 
also  in  a  sealed  box  the  names  of  the 
members  of  the  council  appointed  by 
the  company  from  their  own  number 
to  rule  them.     This  box  was  not  to  be 
opened  until  they  reached  land. 

Among  the  colonists  on  one  of  the 
vessels  was  a  man  named  John  Smith, 
who    afterward     became  ,  ^    „  ,  ^ 

Tohn  StniOi 

such  an  important  person  c.m"  Mn  smith 

in  the  colony  that  it  will  be  well  for  us 

to  take  time  to  find  out  what  sort  of  man  he  was.  Many  stories 
are  told  of  his  early  life  and  hia  strange  adventures.  Just  what 
part  of  these  stories  we  are  tP  believe  it  is  hard  to  tell. 
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We  know  that  he  had  been  a  soldier,  and  that  he  fought  in 
Holland  against  the  Spaniards.  After  that  it  is  said  that  he 
spent  several  years  in  fighting  against  the  Turks,  and  doing  many 
strange  and  wonderful  things.  Once  he  was  captured  and  held 
as  a  slave  by  the  Turks,  but  he  finally  escaped,  so  the  story  goes 
and  came  home  to  England  not  long  before  the  London  Com- 
pany's ships  were  to  start  for  Virginia.  He  was  the  sort  of  man 
to  like  the  adventurous  life  of  a  new  settlement,  so  we  find  him  on 
board  ship,  sailing  toward  the  new  land. 

It  would  be  interesting  to  know  what  it  was  that  led  the  men 
on  the  little  ships  to  leave  their  homes  for  a  wild  country  so  fai 
away.  Perhaps  one  was  poor,  another  discontentea,  another 
longing  for  adventure.  It  was  a  chance  to  see  the  world,  perhaps 
to  make  a  fortune.  Not  many,  I  fear,  had  any  thought  of  mak- 
ing homes  in  Virginia,  where  they  should  Uve  always,  and  where 
their  children  should  Uve  after  them. 

There  were  no  women  in  the  party,  nor  were  there  many  men 
who  were  used  to  hard  work.  More  than  half  of  the  number  did 
Character  of  not  even  know  how  to  chop  down  a  tree.  There 
coionuts  were  men  whose  business  it  was  to  refine  gold,  but 

alas!  they  were  to  find  no  gold  to  work  upon.  There  was  even  a 
man  who  could  make  perfumes;  but  farmers,  who  would  know 
how  to  raise  food  for  the  settlement,  and  strong  laborers,  who 
could  fell  trees  and  build  houses,  were  entirely  lacking. 

Even  before  they  landed,  quarrels  broke  out  among  the  men. 
They  accused  Smith  of  trying  to  start  a  rebellion,  and  he  was 
kept  in  irons  during  the  rest  of  the  voyage.  After  two  months 
of  sailing  the  fleet  approached  the  land.  A  storm  drove  them 
to  take  refuge  in  what  we  now  call  Chesapeake  Bay.  They  ex- 
plored it  a  Uttle,  and  finding  the  mouth  of  a  river,  sailed  up  the 
stream,  which  they  named  James,  in  honor  of  the  king.  They 
determined  to  settle  on  the  shore  of  this  river.  It  was  not  a  very 
good  place  for  a  settlement,  being  low  and  marshy.  But  it  was 
%  beautiful  spot,  and  the  colonists  were  well  pleased  with  it. 
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They  opened  the  box  which  contained  the  names  of  the  coun- 
cil, read  the  names,  and  the  members  were  sworn  into  office. 
Work  on  the  fort  was  begun,  and  it  was  soon  Jamestown 
jGnished.  The  settlement  of  Jamestown,  or  James  Mttled,  1607 
Cittie,  as  it  was  often  called,  was  really  begun.  The  first  success- 
ful EkigUsh  colony  was  thus  planted  in  1607.  The  first  smnmer 
at  Jamestown  was  a  hard  one.  There  was  soon  very  little  left 
of  the  food  brought  in  the  ships,  and  the  com  the  colonists  had 
planted  was  not  yet  ready  for  harvesting.  The  low,  marshy 
land  upon  which  they  had  built  was  imhealthful,  and  most  of  the 
settlers  were  sick.  Many  died,  so  that  by  the  end  of  September 
only  half  the  company  was  left.  Smith,  who  was  placed  in 
charge  of  the  supplies,  showed  himself  very  skillful  in  getting 
com  from  the  Indians,  and  so,  no  doubt,  kept  the  settlers  from 
great  suffering,  and  perhaps  from  starvation. 

At  first  the  settlers  found  the  Powhatans,  their  nearest  Indian 
neighbors,  friendly,  but  there  were  other  tribes  not  far  away 
which  gave  them  trouble.  Even  the  Powhatans  were  not  always 
to  be  tmsted.  Once  during  the  winter,  when  Smith  was  explor- 
ing the  country,  they  attacked  him,  and  after  killing  his  two 
companions,  prepared  to  kill  him.  He  was  tied  to  a  tree  to  be 
burned,  but  it  is  said  that  he  showed  them  his  little  pocket  com- 
pass, which  so  delighted  them  that  they  let  him  go.  Another 
time  they  were  about  to  kill  him,  so  an  old  story  tells  us,  when  the 
chief's  daughter,  Pocahontas,  begged  her  father  to  let  him  go,  and 
the  old  chief  consented. 

The  second  summer  was  easier  than  the  first.  One  hundred 
new  settlers  had  come  to  join  the  company,  and  not  so  many 
died  during  the  hot  months.  Smith  was  made  president  of  the 
council,  and  things  seemed  to  be  going  very  well.  In  September 
another  band  of  colonists  arrived. 

But  the  London  Company  was  getting  impatient.  Where  was 
the  gold  that  was  to  pay  them  for  the  expense  of  settling 
Virginia?    Where  was  the  passage  to  the  Pacific  that  they  had 
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expected  the  colonists  to  find  ?  Where  were  the  traces  of  Raleigh's 
lost  colonists  they  had  been  told  to  look  for?  "What  was  Vir- 
ginia good  for?"  they  asked.  When  Smith  was  told  all  this,  he 
said,  with  more  truth  than  politeness,  that  the  London  Company 
were  fools  I 

Soon  after  this  some  one  found  a  bank  of  bright  yellow  dirt, 
and  the  news  spread  rapidly.  Gold  was  found  at  last !  All  other 
work  was  dropped  and  every 
one  set  to  work  to  prepare  a 
cargo  of  gold  to  send  home 
to  England.  But  it  was 
wasted  labor.  When  the  ship 
reached  England,  it  was 
found  that  the  "yellow 
stuff "  was  not  gold  at  all, 
80  that  the  company  was 
more  disgusted  than  ever. 

In  1609  word  was  brought 
to  Virginia  that  the  London 
Company  had  obtwned  anew 
charter.  Hereafter  there  was 
to  be  no  council  in  Virginia. 
A  governor  appointed  by  the 

council  in  London  was  to  rule 
London  Compuiy'»Ch»rteror  1609  t       j   t-.  i 

the  colony.     Lord  Delaware 

had  been  appointed  governor, 

and  would  soon  start  for  Jamestown,     Already  a  fleet  of  nine 

vessels  was  on  the  way,  bringing  many  new  colonists. 

These  new  arrivals  proved  harder  to  manage  than  the  others 

had  been.     They  were   mostly   idle   adventurers,   who   had  no 

intention  of  doing  any  hard  work.     Matters  grew  worse  when 

Smith,  who  had  been  injured  by  an  explosion  of  gunpowder,  had 

to  go  home  to  England.     The  newcomers  soon  made  trouble  with 

the  Indians,  who  began  to  murder  settlers  whenever  they  found 
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a  chance.    When  winter  came,  there  was  not  enough  shelter  for 
all  the  men,  and  food  became  scarce. 

Then  came  a  time  when  the  last  handful  of  com  was  gone. 
The  people  tried  to  live  upon  roots  and  herbs;  they  ate  their 
dogs ;  they  even  devoured  rats ;  at  last  they  became  The  fturing 
cannibals,  eating  the  bodies  of  their  dead  companions,  time 
In  the  time  between  October  and  May,  the  number  dwindled 
from  five  hundred  to  sixty,  and  they  were  almost  starved,  —  so 
weak  that  they  could  scarcely  move  about. 

Was  this  to  be  another  failure  ?  It  seemed  so.  Captain  New- 
port came  in  May,  after  a  long  voyage,  during  which  he  had  been 
wrecked  on  one  of  the  Bermuda  Islands.  He  brought  food,  but 
not  enough  to  last  long.  It  would  be  better  to  give  up  and  take 
the  miserable  sufferers  home  to  England.  All  the  work,  all  the 
sorrow  and  suffering,  had  been  for  nothing.  Virginia  must  be 
left  once  more  to  the  red  men. 

Sadly  the  little  cabins  were  deserted,  and  the  unhappy  settlers 
taken  on  board  the  ships.  The  sails  were  set,  and  slowly  the 
ships  moved  down  the  river,  the  colonists  looking  back  for  a  long 
farewell  to  the  land  of  their  bitter  disappointment. 

But  the  voyage  was  a  short  one  after  all,  and  when  they  landed 
once  more,  it  was  not  in  England,  the  home  across  the  sea,  but  in 
the  new  home  they  had  left  three  days  before.  For,  as  they 
sailed  on  their  sorrowful  way  down  the  river,  there  came  a  wel- 
come sight  —  Lord  Delaware's  ships,  pushing  their  way  sturdily 
along,  with  Lord  Delaware  standing  on  the  deck,  thanking  God 
that  he  had  come  in  time  to  save  Virginia. 

After  this  the  colony  prospered  under  the  rule  of  Lord  Dela- 
ware and  the  governors  he  appointed.  Each  settler  was  made  to 
work  for  his  own  home  instead  of  for  the  common  welfare  of  the 
settlement.  The  raising  of  tobacco  was  begun,  and  was  found 
to  be  profitable.  Settlers  moved  farther  and  farther  away  from 
the  town,  so  that  they  might  have  room  for  their  great  fields  or 
plantations  of  tobacco. 
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To  make  the  men  of  the  colony  more  cootented,  and  to  help 
them  in  making  homes,  the  company  in  E^land  sent  over  two 
shiploads  of  young  women,  who  were  to  be  married  to  the  settlers. 
Each  man  was  to  pay  the  company  about  a  hundred  pounds  of 
tobacco  for  his  wife.  This  seems  a,  queer  arrangement,  but  it 
proved  to  be  a  good  one,  families  grew  up  on  the  lonely  plan- 
tations, better  houses  were  built,  and  at  last  Virginia  b^an  to  be 
a  coimtry  of  real  homes. 

In  1619  a  Dutch  ship,  returning  from  a  voyage  to  the  West 
Indies,  came  to  Jamestown,  with  twenty  negroes,  who  were  sold 
Tba  begliuiiiiK  ^^  ^^^  Settlers  as  slaves.  This  was  the  beginning  of 
vltUrtrj,  negro  slavery  in  our  country.  It  was  found  that 
'*'"  these  black  men  and  women,  who  had  lived  in  the 

hot  parts  of  Africa,  could  bear  the  heat  of  the  Virginia  summer 
better  than  the  white  people,  so  they  were  eagerly  sought  for  to 
work  on  the  tobacco  plantations.  Slaveholding  became  a  feature 
of  plantation  life,  and  the  number  of  slaves  rapidly  increased. 
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In  the  same  year  that  slaves  were  introduced  the  first  lawmak- 
ing body  of  the  Virginia  people  came  together.  This  was  an  as- 
sembly of  men  who  came  from  every  part  of  Virginia  to  Jamestown 
to  make  the  laws  for  the  colony.  The  plantations  were  by  this 
time  so  widely  scattered  that  it  would  have  been  impossible  for 
all  the  men  of  the  colony  to  meet  at  Jamestown.  So  the  people 
of  each  neighborhood  selected  one  or  two  of  their  Tfaa  Honn  of 
number  to  represent  them  in  the  House  of  Burgesses,  BurgBMsi 
as  the  lawmaking  body  was  called.    This  was  the  beginning  of 
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self-government  in  America.  When,  in  1624,  the  charter  of  the 
London  Company  was  taken  away  by  the  king,  and  Virginia 
became  a  royal  colony,  the  people  were  afr^d  that  they  would 
no  longer  be  allowed  to  have  their  House  of  Burgesses,  but  the 
king  did  not  interfere  with  it. 

\^rginia  was  on  the  road  to  prosperity.  During  the  next  cen- 
tury it  became  a  large  and  thriving  colony,  peopled  by  rich  planters 
who  owned  great  plantations  and  many  slaves,  and  who  were 
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known  everywhere  for  their  loyalty  to  the  Church  of  England 
and  to  the  king. 

As  wealth  increases,  hfe  in  Virginia  becomes  a  pleasant  thing, 
even  though  the  wilderness  and  the  Indians  are  close  at  hand. 
In  his  boat,  manned  by  well-trained  slaves,  the  planter,  with  the 
ladies  of  his  household,  may  be  swiftly  rowed  from  his  little 
wharf  on  some  one  of  the  hundreds  of  little  creeks  opening  upon 
the  James,  to  some  neighboring  plantation,  only  a  few  miles 
distant.  A  cordial  welcome  will  await  them,  and  we  shall  hear 
the  gentle  laughter  of  the  ladies  mingled  with  the  tapping  of 
their  high-heeled  shoes  upon  the  oaken  floors,  while  the  heavier 
tread  and  the  louder  voices  of  the  men  may  be  heard  as  they 
wander  about  outside,  smoking  their  pipes  of  Virginia  tobacco, 
and  talking  of  the  crops  or  the  latest  news  from  Jamestown,  or 
from  ''home,"  as  they  still  call  England. 

We  need  fear  no  longer  that  the  colony  in  Virginia  will  not 
succeed.  There  are  homes  there,  with  peace  and  plenty  reign- 
ing in  them,  and  in  the  busy  world  of  work  about  them.  The 
hard  days  for  Virginia  are  over. 


THINGS  TO  REMEMBER 

1.  Some  business  men  of  England  obtained  permission  from  the  king  to 
found  a  colony  in  Virginia. 

2.  A  settlement  was  made  in  1607.     It  was  called  Jamestown. 

3.  The  settlers  were  not  well  fitted  for  the  work  they  had  to  do. 

4.  Captain  John  Smith  did  a  great  deal  for  the  colonists.     Sometimes 
they  would  have  starved  but  for  him  and  the  way  he  ruled  them. 

5.  At  one  time  after  Smith  went  home  to  England  food  became  so  scarce 
that  the  colonists  were  near  starvation.     This  was  known  as  the  "  Starving  • 
Time.''    The  colonists  gave  up  and  had  started  for  England  when  help  came 
to  them.    They  returned  to  Virginia. 

6.  After  this  the  colony  grew  strong  and  prosperous. 

7.  Slavery  was  begun  in  1619. 
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THINGS  TO  READ 

1.  ''Stories  of  the  Old  Dominion/'  Cooke,  pp.  2-64. 

2.  ''American  Pioneers,"  Mowry,  pp.  34-46. 

3.  "Indians  and  Pioneers/'  Hazard  and  Dutton,  pp.  138-161. 

4.  "The  Ck)lonies/'  Smith  and  Dutton,  pp.  11-40. 

5.  "A  Book  of  American  Explorers/'  Higginson,  pp.  231-265. 

6.  "The  Making  of  Virginia/'  Drake,  pp.  31-35. 

7.  "Colonial  Stories  retold  from  St.  Nicholas,"  pp.  3-26. 

8.  "Colonial  Children,"  Hart,  pp.  63-64;  71-79;  98-104;  14»-152;  165- 
170;  175-177. 

9.  "  History  of  the  United  States,"  Elson,  pp.  55-76. 

THINGS  TO  DO 

1.  Find  the  exact  meaning  of  charter,  council,  to  r^ne  gold,  marshy, 
compa88,  slavery,  asaembly,  represent. 

FOR  YOUR  NOTEBOOK 

Virginia 

1.  Virginia  was  first  settled  in  the  year .    The  first  settlement  was  at 

.     Among  the  first  colonists was  the  man  best  adapted  to  govern- 
ing the  colonists.    The  settlers  were fitted  for  life  in  the  wilderness. 

It  was  niany  years  before  the  colony  became .     The  raising  of be- 
came an  important  industry.    slaves  were  brought  to  Virginia  to 

work  on  the .     The  first  shipload  of  slaves  was  brought  in  the  year 


2.  Imagine  yourself  to  be  one  of  the  settlers  of  Jamestown.  Write  a 
letter  to  some  friend  in  England,  describing  your  new  life.  Tell  about  the 
country;  compai^  it  with  England;  tell  about  the  town;  about  the  way 
you  have  to  spend  your  time;  about  the  hardships  of  your  life;  whether 
or  not  you  are  contented  in  America. 


XI 

THE  PILGRIMS  AT  PLYMOUTH 

Long  before  Virginia  had  reached  the  prosperous  days  of  which 
we  have  been  reading,  there  were  other  colonies  established  along 
the  Atlantic  shore  of  the  new  continent.  The  settlement  of  Vir- 
ginia was  from  the  first  a  business  enterprise.  The  next  colony 
we  are  to  study  was  established  for  very  diflferent  reasons.  To 
understand  them  we  must  know  some  things  which  had  been 
going  on  in  England  for  many  years  before  1620,  when  the  settle- 
ment was  made. 

We  have  already  spoken  of  new  religious  beliefs,  which  had 
caused  disagreement  in  various  parts  of  Europe.  In  England  the 
Protestants  became  powerful,  and  under  Queen  Elizabeth  the 
services  of  the  Church  of  England  were  conducted  according  to 
the  Protestant  ideas.  All  the  Queen's  subjects  were  ordered  to 
attend  these  services.  The  Roman  Catholics  must  give  up  their 
Church  or  be  punished,  said  the  Queen. 

But  now  it  came  about  that  many  people  in  England  were  not 
much  better  satisfied  with  the  Church  of  England  than  they 
had  been  with  the  Roman  Catholic  Church.  The 
Church  still  had  too  many  forms  and  ceremonies  to 
please  them.  They  wished  to  do  away  with  these.  This  they 
said  would  "purify"  the  Church;  so  they  were  called  Puritans. 
They  were  people  that  read  the  Bible  a  great  deal,  and  tried  to 
live  as  the  Bible  told  them.  They  condenmed  many  of  the  fash- 
ions and  amusements  of  the  time  ;  they  dressed  in  sober  colors, 

and  instead  of  wearing  immense  wigs,  which  were  fashionable  at 
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that  time,  they  wore  their  hair  cut  short.    Because  of  this,  their 
enemies  called  them  Roundheads. 

After  a  time  there  grew  up  among  the  Puritans  a  class  of  people 
who  decided  that  it  was  of  no  use  to  try  to  reform  the  Church  of 
England,  and  that  it  would  be  better  to  form  new  churches  of 
their  own,  where  they  could  worship  God  in  what  they  believed 
to  be  the  true  way.  These  people  were  called  Sepa-  The  Separat- 
ratists,  because  they  wished  to  separate  from  the  ^st> 
established  church.  Some  of  them  tried  to  carry  out  their  plan, 
and  they  formed  a  congregation  in  London.  This  was  broken  up 
by  order  of  the  queen,  however,  and  many  of  its  members  sent 
to  jail.  But  this  did  not  keep  the  number  of  Separatists  from 
increasing. 

When  Queen  Elizabeth  died,  and  ICing  James  took  her  place  in 
1603,  both  Puritans  and  Separatists  were  treated  more  harshly 
than  ever.    The  members  of  one  Separatist  congregation  suffered 
so  much  that  they  fled  from  England  in  1609,  and   sepaimtiits 
settled  in  Holland.    In  the  city  of  Leyden  they  re-  irttiein 
marned  for  eleven  years,  increasing  from  three  hun-  ^°^*"* 
dred  to  a  thousand  in  that  time.    They  were  called   Pilgrims 
because  they  had  journeyed  from  their  homes  for  their  religion. 

Before  the  eleventh  year  had  come  to  an  end,  the  Pilgrims 
had  decided  to  set  out  once  more  in  search  of  new  homes.  The 
Dutch  people  in  Leyden  had  been  very  kind  to  them,  but  the 
Pilgrims  did  not  like  to  think  that  as  their  children  and  grand- 
children grew  up  they  would  learn  to  speak  Dutch  instead  of 
English,  and  marry  Dutch  husbands  and  wives,  until  after  a  time 
they  would  almost  forget  that  they  were  English  people.  It 
would  be  better  to  go  away  somewhere  by  themselves,  and  build 
up  a  new  nation,  where  they  could  bring  up  their  children  to  be 
real  English  men  and  women. 

America  seemed  the  very  place  for  them,  so  they  decided  to 
settle  there  on  the  Delaware  River.  They  obtained  a  grant  of  land 
from  the  London  Clompany,  and  asked  King  James  for  a  charter, 
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but  he  would  not  give  them  one.     However,  he  said  they  should 
be  let  alone  "as  lopg  as  they  behaved  properly." 

In  1620,  those  of  the  Leyden  congregation  who  had  volunteered 
to  go  first  and  try  the  new  plan  sailed  from  Holland  in  a  rather 
The  Tojags  rickety  old  ship,  the  Speedwell;  touching  at  South- 
of  tha  Met-  ampton  in  England,  they  were  joined  by  another 
jimnr,  1610  gj^jp^  ^}jg  Ma^fiower.  This  ship  had  on  board  a  few 
friends  who  were  to  join  the  company  in  England.    The  Speedteell 
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proved  to  be  unsafe  for  such  a  voyage,  and  they  had  to  come 
back  to  port  with  her,  and  leave  her  behind.  All  but  twenty  of 
her  passengers  were  crowded  on  board  the  MayjUnaer,  making  one 
hundred  and  two  in  all.  Among  these  was  Captain  Miles  Standisb, 
who,  although  not  a  believer  in  their  church,  had  become  attached 
to  the  Pilgrims  in  Holland,  and  now  went  with  them  to  build  a 
new  home  in  the  forests  of  America. 
It  was  a  loi^  voyage,  and  a  stormy  one.    The  little  ship  was 
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sadly  tossed  about  by  the  great  waves,  aod  when  it  finally  reached 
North  America,  it  was  many  miles  north  of  the  Delaware  River, 
Turning  the  ship  southward,  they  tried  to  go  on,  but  a  storm 
came,  which  forced  them  to  take  refuge  in  Cape  Cod  Bay. 

Being  tired  of  the  crowded  vessel,  it  was  proposed  that  they 
make  a  home  here  instead  of  wandering  farther,  and  the  plan  was 
adopted.  For  five  weeks  they  remained  in  the  harbor,  while 
exploring  parties  went  to  look  for  a  good  place  in  which  to  begin 
their  little  town.  At  last 
the  question  was  settled, 
and  building  began. 

The  place  chosen  was  one 
that  had  been  called  Plym- 
outh, on  a  Ths  lettlBmBiit 
map  made  by  ■*  Piynionth 
Captain  John  Smith,  and 
the  Pilgrims  kept  the  name. 
You  may  see  there  now  the 

rock  upon  which  some  of  ' 

the  colonists  are  saJd  to 
have  landed.  It  is  called 
Plymouth    Rock,    and    is  _       . 

Flymoulh 
famous  throughout  the  houi«. indi^vi ««* loc du. 

whole  country. 

As  the  weather  was  very  cold,  the  Pilgrims  built  but  a  angle 
house  at  first,  and  in  this  the  great  family  gathered,  and  waited 
for  the  spring.  The  Indians  were  not  troublesome,  though  they 
were  often  seen  prowling  among  the  trees  of  the  forest.  One  day 
in  the  spring  the  colonists  were  surprised  by  the  sight  of  an  In- 
dian warrior,  who  walked  boldly  into  the  little  village,  and  in 
English  welcomed  the  "palefaces"  to  his  country.  It  was  after- 
ward found  that  he  had  learned  his  few  English  words  from 
some  fishermen. 

The  colonists  treated  him  kindly.    Not  long  after  this  be  came 
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again,  bringing  Massasoit,  the  chief  of  a  neighboring  tribe,  with 
a  group  of  tiis  painted  and  feathered  braves.  Captain  Standish, 
who  was  the  military  leader  of  the  Pilgrims,  led  the  Indians  with 
great  honor  into  the  village,  where  the  governor  came  to  meet 
them.    Massasoit  ^reed  that  there  should  be  peace  between  the 


Landing  of  Ihe  PUgrJms 

redskins  of  his  tribe  and  the  palefaces.  This  agreement  was 
faithfully  kept  for  more  than  fifty  years, 

But  while  the  Indians  did  not  trouble  the  settlement,  there 
were  other  enemies,  grimmer  and  more  awful  than  they.  Dis- 
ease and  death  went  hand  in  hand  among  the  settlers.  By  spring 
half  the  company  were  dead,  and  almost  all  the  others  sick.  At 
one  time  there  were  but  seven  well  enough  to  take  care  of  the 
sufferers. 

But  with  the  beautiful  spring  came  renewed  courage.  Fields 
were  planted  with  com,  houses  were  begun,  a  fort  was  built. 
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Fiah  and  game  were  brought  in  from  the  streamB  and  woods. 
By  autumn  seven  houses  were  finished,  and  others  begun.    The 


Cipuln  HUaa  SUndlsh  uid  hla  Soldlera 

harvesting  of  the  com  showed  a  good  crop.    The  people  of  the 
little  colony  felt  that  they  had  many  things  to  be  thankful  for. 
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The  governor  appointed  a  day  in  November  to  be  set  apart  as  a 
Thanksgiving  Day. 

This  was  but  lately  over  when  a  ship  was  sighted  in  the  har- 
bor. This  proved  to  be  the  Fortune,  bringing  about  fifty  more 
of  the  Pilgrims  to  join  the  company.  Families  were  reunited ; 
friends  and  neighbors  who  had  been  parted  met  once  more.  There 
were  sad  hours  spent  in  talking  of  those  who  had  been  laid  to 
rest  in  the  little  burying  groimd  on  the  hill.  For  fear  that  the 
Indians  might  grow  bold  when  they  saw  how  many  graves  were 
there,  wheat  had  been  sown  above  the  little  mounds,  and  many 
a  tear  was  shed  as  eyes  were  turned  toward  that  field  of  waving 
grain.  But  with  courage  and  trust  in  God,  they  again  faced  a 
cold  winter.  For  two  years  the  struggle  was  an  anxious  one. 
The  little  colony  grew  slowly,  but  still  it  did  grow.  Often  dis- 
couraged, but  never  willing  to  give  up,  the  brave  men  and  women 
toiled  and  endured,  until  there  was  no  longer  any  doubt  that 
Plymouth  would  succeed. 

THINGS  TO   REMEMBER 

1.  Many  people  of  England  wanted  to  "purify"  the  Church  of  England. 
These  people  were  called  Puritans. 

2.  Among  the  Puritans  some  people  wished  to  leave  the  church  alto- 
gether and  make  a  new  church  of  their  own.    They  were  called  Separatists. 

3.  A  company  of  Separatists  left  England,  and  after  living  in  Holland 
for  eleven  years,  came  to  America.     They  are  known  as  the  Pilgrinos. 

4.  In  spite  of  many  hardships,  their  settlement  at  Plymouth,  begun  in 
1620,  grew  and  prospered. 

THINGS  TO  READ 

1.  "Pilgrims  and  Puritans,"  Tiffany,  pp.  20-91. 

2.  "Pilgrims  in  Their  Three  Homes,"  Griffis,  pp.  84-96,  117-132,  160- 
160;  also  Chapters  XVII,  XX,  XXI,  XXII. 

3.  "Stories  of  the  Old  Bay  State,"  Brooks,  pp.  9-81. 

4.  "Colonial  Massachusetts,"  Dawes,  pp.  13-22. 

5.  "American  Hero  Stories,"  Tappan,  pp.  6^72. 
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6.  "Standish  of  Standish/'  Jane  Austin. 

7.  "Soldier  Rigdale/'  Beulah  Marie  Dix. 

8.  "The  Making  of  New  England,"  S.  A.  Drake,  pp.  67-148. 

9.  "ColonialChildren/'Hart,  pp.  25-30;  67-63;  133-136;  152-156. 

THINGS  TO  DO 

1.  Find  the  exact  meaning  of  proaperouSf  congregtttion,  volunteered. 

2.  Make  a  list  of  things  we  all  have  in  our  homes  that  the  Pilgrims  nevei 
heard  of. 

3.  Think  of  words  you  might  use  to  describe  the  Pilgrims.  Be  able  to 
show  why  you  think  the  words  you  choose  really  describe  them.  If  you 
say  "the  Pilgrims  were  brave,''  prove  to  the  class  that  they  were. 

FOR  YOUR  NOTEBOOK 

1.  Obtain  and  mount  in  your  notebook  pictures  relating  to  Plymouth 
and  the  Pilgrims. 

2.  Plymouth. 

It  was  settled  in .    The  people  who  made  the  settlement  are  called 

.     They  came  to  America   to   make   new   homes  where   they  might 

.     They  were in  their  religion.     Their  homes  had  been  in . 

They  were people, and in  doing  their  duty. 

3.  Write  about  "The  May  flower  J*  Tell  what  the  Mayflower  was; 
about  one  voyage  that  she  made;  about  the  people  who  were  on  board  of 
her;  where  they  were  going;  what  they  intended  to  do  there;  about  the 
end  of  the  voyage;  the  landing;  the  new  home;  what  kept  the  people 
from  giving  up  when  their  life  was  hard. 
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In  1609,  while  the  English  at  Jamestown  and  the  French  at 
Quebec  were  Btniggling  with  the  great  questions  of  life  in  the 
wilderness,  a  new  nation  was  entering  the  field  of  American  colo- 
nization.   This  was  Holland,  and  we  must  go  back  to  Europe  to 
know  how  and  why  the  Dutch  people  first  came  to  our  shores. 
We  know  what  kind 
of  country  Holland 
is  now.     It  was  the 
same  then,  with  its 
low,    marshy     land, 
from  which  the  ocean 
was  kept  out  only  by 
walls  of  earth  and 
stone,  with  its  canals 
and  its  windmills,  its 
fine  cattle,   and    its 
plentiful  crops. 

Scene  In  Holland  Wg  knOW  from  the 

Notice  tb.  hiih.n»t«i  ^^^^^  '"^-  -"^  b^"-  "^  fitofy  of  the  PilgHms 
that  no  one  in  Hol- 
land was  persecuted  because  of  hia  religion;  and  we  know  that 
the  Dutch  people  fought  hard  to  win  their  independence  from 
Spain.  But  perhaps  we  do  not  know  that  the  Dutch  were  the 
HoUuid  u  m  greatest  traders  of  their  time.  The  position  of  their 
trade  ceattr  country,  midway  between  the  northern  and  the 
southern  countries  of  Europe,  made  it  a  natural  center  of  trade 
for  these  nations.  Silks,  apices,  India  shawls,  — all  the  products 
72 
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of  the  East,  —  came  to  Holland,  and  were  there  exchanged  for 
goods  sent  from  the  North. 

It  was  during  their  war  with  Spain  that  the  Dutch  began  to  go 
themselves  to  the  East  Indies.  From  the  time  when  Portuguese 
ships  were  the  first  to  sail  around  the  Cape  of  Grood  Hope,  trade 
with  the  East  had  always  remained  in  Portuguese  hands.  Their 
ships  brought  the  goods  to  Lisbon.  There  they  were  reloaded  on 
Dutch  ships  and  carried  to  Holland.  But  Portugal  became  a 
part  of  Spain,  and  the  Dutch,  who  were  at  war  with  Spain,  could 
no  longer  go  to  Lisbon  to  obtain  goods.  What  next  ?  Why,  to 
the  Indies,  of  course. 

The  very  thing  that  cut  oflf  Dutch  trade  from  Lisbon  opened  to 
Dutch  trade  the  door  to  the  rich  islands  of  the  East.  The  Portu- 
guese islands  of  Java,  Sumatra,  and  the  Molucca  Islands,  were 
Portuguese  no  longer.  They  belonged  to  Spain,  and  Holland  need 
wait  only  imtil  she  was  strong  enough  to  attack  them  before 
making  them  her  own.    Nor  had  she  long  to  wait. 

You  remember  that  England  was  helping  the  Dutch  in  their 
struggle  for  independence,  and  you  remember  that  with  the 
glorious  day  in  1688  on  which  the  "Invincible  Armada"  of  Spain 
was  defeated,  Spain's  power  on  the  sea  was  broken  forever. 

Scarcely  had  the  smoke  of  battle  cleared  away  before  the  busi- 
ness-like Dutchmen  were  laying  their  plans  for  conquering  the 
East,  and  it  was  only  a  few  years  before  their  plans  were  carried 
out.  By  1607  they  were  in  possession  of  the  islands  that  had 
been  owned  by  the  Portuguese.  Tea  and  coflfee  were  introduced 
into  Europe,  and  Dutch  merchants  grew  rich  from  their  sale. 

"A  short  route  to  the  Indies!"  became  the  cry  of  Dutch  navi- 
gators, as  it  had  been  the  cry  of  Portuguese  and  Spaniards  in 
Columbus's  time.  The  Dutch  East  India  Company,  Hudson  sent 
which  had  been  formed  by  men  interested  in  Eastern  to  find  north- 
commerce,  resolved  to  send  out  a  ship  to  look  for  a  •■»*  passage, 
northeast  passage  around  the  coast  of  Russia.  Henry  '^ 
Hudson,  an  Englishman,  was  asked  to  take  charge  of  this  ship^ 
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He  set  out  in  1609  with  but  one  Binall  vessel,  called  the  Haij 
Moon.    Although  he  first  turned  toward  the  North  Cape,  it  was 
not  long  before  he  was  sailing  along  the  coast  of  Maine,  then  down 
to  the  Chesapeake,  then  back  to  New  York  Bay.     After  trading 
with  the  Indians, 
whom  he  found  most 
friendly,  he  entered 
the    mouth    of    the 
river  that  was  after- 
ward   named    for 
him.    He  thought  it 
might    be    a    strait 
through  to  the  ocean 
beyond. 

It  is  Hudson  who 
has  ^veu  us  our  first 
descriptions  of  this 
Tie  HndMn  beauti- 
River  found,  fulriver; 
^^^  the  Pali- 

sades, a  high  wall  of 
rock  along  the  west- 
ern shore,  the  Cats- 
kills  farther  up,  the 
woodlands,  the  broad 
stream  itself,  have 
charmed  many  a 
Th«  Hcf/  Mcon  in  the  Highiudi  visitor  since  the  day 

of   the   Half  Moon, 
but  Hudson  and  his  men  were  the  first  to  tell  us  of  them. 

Up  the  stream,  almost  as  far  as  the  place  where  Albany  now 
stands,  the  good  ship  drifted  with  the  tide,  or  sailed  in  the  occa- 
sional puffs  of  wind  from  the  mountainous  shore.  They  stopped 
now  and  then  to  trade  with  the  Indians,  who,  when  friendly, 
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iTOuld  exchange  otter  and  beaver  skins  for  trifles.  At  other  times 
the  sfulors  were  kept  busy  making  the  guns  of  the  old  ship  ring 
out  in  answer  to  twanging  arrows  from  some  hidden  enemy  on 
the  shore. 

At  last  they  turned  back,  and  sailed  down  again  to  the  mouth 
of  the  river,  then  out  on  the  broad  Atlantic,  then  back  to  Hol- 


laad.  There  the  sailors  told  their  story  of  purple  mountains 
crowned  with  the  glowing  lights  of  the  setting  sun,  of  the  great 
river  which  flowed  down  between  the  mountains  to  the  sea,  of  a 
harbor  shut  in  from  the  wild  ocean  on  every  side,  and  bordered 
by  pleasant  meadows  and  flowery  fields. 

"All  very  good  !  "  said  the  business-like  Dutchmen,  "but  what 
about  the  passage  to  India?"  Alas!  they  had  found  none. 
Perhaps  it  was  then  that  the  sailors  brought  forth  the  furs  they 
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had  obtained  from  the  Indians,  to  show  that  the  voyage  had 
not  been  all  in  vain.  The  East  India  Company  was  disappointed. 
Hudson  had  disobeyed  orders.  He  had  not  found  the  northeast 
passage  he  had  been  sent  to  find.  So  they  went  on  with  their 
trade  in  the  East,  and  paid  no  further  attention  to  the  beautiful 
river  or  the  island  at  its  mouth. 

It  was  the  cargo  of  furs  brought  from  America  by  Hudson's 
men  that  led  to  its  settlement  by  the  Dutch.  There  were  mer- 
Fur  tnuUng  chants  in  Holland  who  were  interested  in  these  furs, 
^^•P"*  if  the  East  India  Company  was  not,  and  who  sent 

out  ships  to  "Hudson's  River"  to  obtain  more  skins.  By  1613 
there  were  four  rude  huts  on  Manhattan  Island  for  the  use 
of  these  traders,  and  during  the  next  few  years  the  fur  trade 
grew  rapidly.  An  old  fort  built  by  French  explorers  on  the 
bank  of  the  river  where  Albany  now  stands  was  repaired,  and 
bargains  were  made  with  the  Indians,  muskets  and  ammunition 
being  exchanged  for  skins.  Still  there  was  no  permanent  settle- 
ment. 

In  1621  it  was  decided  to  organize  another  trading  company  in 
Holland,  to  be  called  the  Dutch  West  India  Company,  and  in 
MRnhatun  1623,  three  years  after  the  Pilgrims  reached  Plym- 
Uand  settled,  outh,  a  shipload  of  colonists  sent  out  by  this  com- 
*^*3  pany  landed  at  Manhattan. 

The  party  was  divided:  some  were  landed  on  the  island; 
some  were  carried  up  the  river  to  the  old  fort;  some  went  to 
the  Connecticut,  where  Hartford  now  stands;  others  settled  on 
the  western  end  of  Long  Island,  close  to  Manhattan;  still  an- 
other party  set  out  for  the  Delaware  River.  The  fur  trade 
flourished,  and  the  company's  boats  sailed  all  along  the  neighbor- 
ing shores,  obtaining  skins  from  the  Indians.  But  the  colony 
grew  very  slowly.  The  traders  came  and  went,  but  not  many 
homes  were  made  in  New  Netherland,  as  the  colony  was  called. 
The  members  of  the  West  India  Company  shook  their  heads 
solemnly  over  the  question  of  getting  farmers  to  go  to  New 
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Netherland.  In  1629  they  tried  a  new  plan.  The  company 
offered  to  give  a  great  estate  on  the  river  to  any  one  who  would 
mduce  fifty  grown  people  to  go  with  him  to  the  colony  and  live 
on  the  estate.  The  owners  of  these  great  estates  were  called 
"patroons,"  and  had  much  power  over  the  colonists  they  brought 
to  the  colony.    These  people  were  to  till  the  patroon's  land. 


Nev  Amsterdam 

They  were  forbidden  to  move  from  one  estate  to  another  or  from 
the  country  to  the  town  at  Manhattan  for  ten  years.  In  this 
way  it  was  hoped  that  the  country  might  be  made  into  farms. 

The  government  of  the  colony  was  not  like  that  of  Plymouth, 
where  the  colonists  had  their  town  meeting  in  which  laws  were 
made.     Nor  waa  it  like  that  of  Virginia,  where  the   o<„,nun«nt 
planters  elected  men  to  represent  them  in  the  House  of  ir«w 
of  Burgesses.     There  was  no  self-government  in  the  "■"""i^'' 
Dutch  colony  at  New  Netherland.    A  governor  a4>pomted  by  the 
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West  India  Company  in  Holland  had  full  control  of  the  colony, 
although  the  patroons  had  many  privileges. 

The  town  that  grew  up  on  the  island  of  Manhattan  was  called 
New  Amsterdam,  m  honor  of  the  home  city  in  Holland.  It  soon 
Haw  Amita-  grew  to  look  like  a  Dutch  town,  with  its  houses  of 
d»"  many-colored  brick,  with  steep  roofs  and  tiny  win- 

dows. We  hear  no  stories  of  suffering  from  hunger  here.  The 
soil  was  fertile,  and  great  crops  of  grain  were  raised,  as  well  as 
v^etables  and  fruit 
in  abundance.  The 
Dutchmen  were  fond 
of  good  things  to  eat, 
and  the  women  were 
famous  cooks. 

After  a  hearty 
meal,  the  families 
might  be  seen  sitting 
on  the  "stoop,"  or 
front  doorsteps,  the 
goodman  peacefully 
smoking  his  long 
Dutch  pipe,  while 
the  women  gossiped 

FunlLy  LUs  [n  New  Netherlind  i.         .1.  j       ii. 

'  ,,      ,  together,     and     the 

From  u  old  iroodout.  u  ■ ,  J  I  J 

children  played 
about.  Even  the  clothes  of  these  settlers  were  of  bright  colors, 
very  different  from  the  plain,  sober  garments  of  the  Pilgrims  in 
their  Plymouth  homes. 

Peaceful,  happy  lives  were  led  in  old  New  Amsterdam,  but 
there  was  trouble  brewing  for  the  colony,  nevertheless.  The  Eng- 
lish had  always  felt  that  the  Dutch  had  no  right  to  settle  on  the 
land  claimed  by  England.  And  several  times  the  Dutch  had 
been  reminded  that  they  were  on  forbidden  ground.  In  1636 
the  Ei^sh  who  came  to  settle  on  the  Connecticut  drove  the 
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Dutch  away  from  their  fort  there.  Then  came  English  settle- 
ments on  the  eastern  end  of  Long  Island,  and  frequent  quarrels 
between  their  people  and  the  Dutch  at  Brooklyn. 

At  last  the  English  king  determined  to  surprise  the  Dutch 
colony  at  New  Amsterdam  and  take  possession  of  it.  A  fleet  was 
prepared,  and  in  1664  it  set  out  across  the  Atlantic.  BngUmd  seizei. 
The  eye  of  Holland  was  upon  him,  so  King  Charles  Hew  Neth- 
had  a  good  deal  to  say  about  his  imruly  colonies  in  •**"*»  *^ 
New  England.  He  was  sending  out  a  fleet  to  inquire  into  mat- 
ters. And  sure  enough  it  was  to  Boston  that  the  ships  sailed. 
Old  Peter  Stuyvesant,  who  was  then  the  governor  of  New  Nether- 
land,  began  to  breathe  easily  again.  He  sent  away  the  warships 
he  had  been  keeping  in  the  harbor  ever  since  he  had  heard  of  the 
English  fleet  upon  the  sea ;  it  was  all  right.  The  English  ships 
were  in  Boston  harbor.    They  had  been  there  for  a  month. 

But  what  are  those  strange  ships  sailing  so  proudly  up  the 
bay?  What  flag  is  that  which  floats  upon  the  breeze?  Spy- 
glasses are  leveled;  the  old  governor  stalks  about  on  his  wooden 
leg,  crying  that  the  English  shall  never  take  the  town.  But  the 
people  know  it  is  useless  to  fight,  and  they  beg  the  old  man  to 
give  up  the  town  without  bloodshed,  since  they  must  give  it  up 
at  last. 

Finally  he  consents,  sorrowfully  saying,  "Well,  let  it  be  so, 
I  would  rather  be  carried  to  my  grave."  The  fleet,  which  has 
waited  in  the  harbor,  now  sails  up  by  the  town.  A  white  flag 
flutters  above  the  fort.  Dutch  rule  is  over.  Without  the  shed- 
ding of  a  drop  of  blood.  New  Amsterdam  has  perished.  New 
York  has  taken  its  place. 

THINGS  TO  REMEMBER 

1.  Dutch  traders  carried  on  much  of  the  trade  with  the  East  Indies. 

2.  In  1609  the  Dutch  East  India  Company  sent  Henry  Hudson  to  look 
for  a  short  route  to  the  Indies.  He  was  told  to  look  for  a  northeast  passage 
around  the  coast  of  Russia. 
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• 

3.  Hudson  could  find  no  northeast  passage.  He  turaed  his  ship  to 
the  west,  reached  the  coast  of  America,  and  discovered  the  Hudson  River. 
The  East  India  Company  was  disappointed,  and  paid  no  attention  to  the 
river  he  had  discovered. 

4.  The  Dutch  West  India  Company  was  formed  in  1621  by  merchants 
who  wished  to  enter  the  fur  trade.  They  sent  ships  to  ''Hudson's  River" 
to  get  furs. 

5.  A  settlement  was  made  on  Manhattan  Island  in  1623.  It  was  called 
New  Amsterdam.  The  colony  grew  slowly.  It  had  no  self-government. 
It  was  ruled  by  a  governor  appointed  by  the  company. 

6.  The  English  and  the  Dutch  both  claimed  the  land  where  the  Dutch 
had  settled.  The  English  seized  the  town  in  1664.  They  changed  its  name 
to  New  York. 

THINGS  TO  READ 

1.  "Book  of  American  Explorers,"  Higginson,  pp  281-307. 

2.  "The  Land  of  Pluck,"  Dodge. 

3.  "Brave  Little  Holland,"  Griffis. 

4.  "  Indians  and  Pioneers,"  Hazard  and  Dutton,  pp.  230-250. 

5.  "The  Colonies,"  Smith  and  Dutton,  pp.  111-219. 

6.  "American  Hero  Stories,"  Eva  M.  Tappan,  pp.  73-83. 

7.  "  Peeps  at  Many  Lands  —  Holland,"  Jungmann. 

8.  ''  History  of  the  United  States,"  Elson,  pp.  131-140. 

THINGS  TO  DO 

1.  Find  the  exact  meaning  of  colonization,  peraeciUed,  product,  introduced, 
tleetedf  represent,  permanent,  estate, 

2.  Study  the  picture  of  "The  Half  Moon  in  the  Highlands."  You  will 
find  much  to  interest  you ;  study  also  the  old  Dutch  town  shown  in  the 
picture  of  New  Amsterdam. 

FOR  YOUR  NOTEBOOK 

1.  Make  a  map  showing  the  Dutch  colony  of  New  Netherland,  the  Hud- 
son River,  Manhattan  Island,  New  Amsterdam. 

2.  Write  about  Henry  Hudson:  tell  for  whom  he  was  sailing;  what  he 
was  sent  out  to  find;  where  he  was  to  look  for  it;  where  he  went;  what 
he  saw;  what  the  Dutch  East  India  Company  thought  of  his  voyage. 

3.  New  Amsterdam. 

Write  all  you  can  about  the  old  city:  how  it  looked;  its  people;  how 
they  lived;  what  became  of  the  Dutch  city;  what  is  there  to-day. 
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Soon  after  Plymouth  was  founded,  we  hear  of  Httle  settlements 
dotted  along  the  coast  of  New  England,   made  up  mostly  of 
fifihennen.     In   1628  the  first  settlement  of  the  Massachusetts 
Bay  colony  was  made.     There  were  by  this  time  many  Puritans 
in  England,  and  because  of  their  religion, 
and  their  belief  that  the  people  of  a 
country  should  help  to  rule  it,  they 
were  not  at  all  in  favor  with  the  king. 
The  Puritans  began  to  be  afraid  that 
the   time  might   come  when   England 
would    no  longer  be  a  safe   place  for 
them  to  live,  and  they  resolved  to  start  a 
Puritan  colony  in  America,  xhe  Muu- 
The     Massachusetts    Bay  ehmetti  B«y 
Company  was  organized,  a  '"•""y 
grant  of  land  and  a  charter  obtained 
from  the  king,  and  the  first  settlement 
made  at  Salem.    In  1629  Salem,  only  ^^  ^^ 

'         y  The  Purimn 

a  year  old,  was  larger  than  Plymouth.  sutua  by  j.  q.  a.  Wud. 

In  1630  more  than  a  thousand  Puritans 

came  to  the  colony,  among  them  the  governor,  John  Winthrop, 
fmd  the  members  of  the  Massachusetts  Bay  Company  themselves, 
with  their  precious  charter.  Boston,  Charlestown,  and  neighbor- 
ing towns  were  settled.  The  colony  became  so  large  that  it  was 
found  impossible  for  all  the  men  to  meet  together  to  make  the 
laws ;  so  the  plan  of  electing  men  to  represent  each  town  was 
adopted.  This  assembly  was  somewhat  like  the  Virginia  Hous? 
a  81 
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of  BurgesscB.     It  was  called  the  General  Court  of  the  Maesachu- 
aetts  Bay  Colony. 

The  colony  was  almost  from  the  first  strong  and  sturdy,  with 
good  farms  and  busy  traders.  There  were  many  churches,  with 
ministers  who  preached  the  Puritan  doctrines.  There  were  also 
many  educated  men.  In  1636  a  college  was  established.  It  be- 
came known  as  Harvard  College,  and  is  to-day  famous  every- 
where in  America  as  the  first  college  established  in  the  country. 


RoEir  WUlUuna's  Cburch,  S*)em 

You  will  be  surprised  to  learn  that  these  Puritans,  who  had 
left  England  because  they  wished  to  think  for  themselves  about 
Rhode  iiiand  i^igious  matters,  should  not  have  been  willing  for 
fouDdad  b;  others  to  think  as  they  chose,  but  they  were  not. 
Rognwu-  One  of  their  own  mtnisters,  Roger  Williams,  was 
ordered  to  leave  the  colony  because  he  differed  from 
the  other  ministers  and  the  town  officers  in  his  opinions.  The 
town  officers  even  planned  to  send  him  to  England,  but  he  left 
his  home  very  hurriedly,  before  the  officers  coming  to  arrest  him 
reached  it.    After  spending  the  winter  with  the  Indiana,  with 
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whom  he  was  a  favorite,  he  set  out  with  a  few  friends  to  make  a 
settlement  outside  the  limits  of  the  Massachusetts  colony.  They 
decided  upon  a  place  on  the  shore  of  Narragansett  Bay,  and  when 
the  little  settlement  was  begun,  Williams  named  it  Providence, 
because  God  had  provided  a  home  for  him. 

Only  a  short  time  after  this,  another  person  was  ordered  to 
leave  Massachusetts  because  of  religious  beliefs.    This  time  it 


Roger  WlUtams  among  the  Indluu 

was  a  woman,  Mrs.  Anne  Hutchinson.  With  a  few  followers  she 
settled  on  an  island  not  far  from  Providence.  These  two  settle- 
ments were  afterward  united  into  the  colony  of  Rhode  Island. 

This  is  the  story  of  the  principal  colonies  of  New  England. 
But  there  were  new  towns  springing  up  all  the  time.  New  Hamp- 
shire had  been  first  settled  as  early  as  1623.  In  1636  a  company 
of  people  from  Massachusetts  walked  through  the  wilderness  to 
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the  Connecticut  River,  where  they  made  new  homee.  By  1637, 
eight  hundred  people  were  settled  in  the  towns  of  Hartford, 
Wethersfield,  and 
Windsor.  New  Eng- 
land was  fast  growing 
into  importance. 

THINGS  TO  REUEH- 
BER 

1.  In  1630  many  Pu- 
ritans left  Engltmd  and 
settled  the  towns  of  Bos- 
ton, SaJem,  Charlestown, 
and  others  near. 

2.  This  Pnritan  col- 
ony was  called  the  Mas- 
sachusetts Bay  Colony. 
It  grew  very  rapidly. 

LeadlDE  Tovns  la  Nov  England  In  ihs  SeTsntunlti  Canluiy  3.    The       Puritans 

would  not  let  Roger 
Williams  live  among  them  because  of  his  religious  beliefs.  For  the  same 
reason  they  obliged  Mrs.  Anne  Hutchinson  to  leave  the  colony. 

4.  In  the  spring  of  1636,  Williams,  with  a  few  friends,  began  a  settle- 
ment on  the  shore  of  Narragansett  Bay.  They  called  it  Providence. 
People  of  any  religion  were  welcome  there. 

5.  Mrs.  Hutchinson  and  her  followers  settled  not  far  from  Providence. 
These  two  settlements  were  afterward  joined  into  the  colony  of  Rhode 
Island. 

6.  Puritans  from  Massachusetts  settled  Hartford  and  neighboring  towns 
in  163a. 

THINGS  TO  READ 
1.   "Indians  and  Pioneere,"  Hazard  and  Dutton,  pp.  194-229. 

•2.  "The  Colonies,"  Smith  and  Dutton,  pp.  263-327. 
3.   "Colonial  Massachusetts,"  Daves,  pp.  23-32. 

•4.  "Pilgrims  and  Puritans,"  Tiffany,  pp.  92-152. 

5.  "American  Pioneers,"  Mowry,  pp.  47-57. 

6.  "The  Making  of  New  England,"  Drake,  pp.  104-141,  149-190, 
214-243. 
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7.  "A  Book  of  American  Explorers/'  Higginson,  pp.  341-361. 

8.  "Old  Times  in  the  Colonies,"  Coffin,  pp.  162-176,  187-190. 

9.  "  Colonial  Life  in  New  Hampshire/'  Fassett. 

10.  "Colonial  Children,"  Hart,  pp.  136-142;  152-165;  177-188;  192- 
196;  206-210. 

THINGS  TO  DO 

Discuss  In  class  with  your  teacher  the  following  question:  "Why  would 
it  be  impossible  to-day  for  the  officers  of  any  town  to  compel  a  person  to 
leave  the  town  because  of  his  religious  belief  7  " 


FOR  YOUR  NOTEBOOK 
1.   Make  a  list  of  the  English  settlements  in  America,  using  form  below : 


Emolxbh  Sbttlbmsntb 


Date 


Bt  whom  Made 


Leadino  Men 


2.  Make  a  map  to  accompany  the  above  list. 

3.  Write  about  the  Massachusetts  Bay  colony :  tell  by  whom  the  colony 
was  begun  —  when  and  where  the  first  settlements  were  made;  the  most 
important  town  of  the  colony,  and  anything  of  interest  you  know  about  it. 


XIV 

MARYLAND,  DELAWARE,  NEW  JERSEY.  PENNSYLVANIA 

It  was  not  long  before  there  were  new  colonies  established  near 
Virginia,  as  there  had  been  new  ones  begun  in  New  England  near 
Pljmaouth.  In  1629,  Lord  Baltimore,  one  of  the  members  of  the 
London  Company  which  had  colonized  Virginia,  decided  to  estab- 
lish a  colony  of  his  own.  He  was  a  Roman  Catholic,  and  wished  to 
Settlement  of  ^^^^  ^s  colony  a  refuge  for  men  of  his  faith,  since 
Maryland,  they  were  as  much  disliked  in  England  at  this  time  as 
1634  Puritans  and  Separatists  were.    In  1629  he  obtained 

from  the  king  a  grant  of  land,  which  he  named  Maryland  in 
honor  of  the  queen,  Henrietta  Maria. 

The  first  settlement  was  made  at  St.  Mary's  in  1634,  and  since 
people  of  all  religions  were  welcomed,  many  settlers  came,  and 
the  colony  grew  rapidly.  Freedom  in  religious  matters,  such  as 
Lord  Baltimore  offered,  was  rare  enough  in  those  days  to  attract 
many  settlers.  In  their  way  of  Uving  the  people  of  Maryland 
came  to  be  much  like  the  people  of  Virginia,  living  on  large  plan- 
tations, raising  great  quantities  of  tobacco,  and  keeping  many 
slaves. 

The  government  of  the  colony  was  entirely  in  the  hands  of 
Lord  Baltimore,  and  when  he  died,  the  power  was  to  pass  on  to 
his  son,  just  as  it  does  in  a  kingdom  when  the  king  dies.  Indeed, 
Maryland  was  much  like  a  little  kingdom,  with  Lord  Baltimore 
as  its  ruler.  He  was  given  the  right  to  coin  money,  to  appoint 
judges,  and  to  regulate  all  the  affairs  of  the  colony. 

It  was  not  long  before  other  settlements  were  made  along  the 

coast.    Delaware  was  settled  in   1638  by  the  Swedes.    Their 

olony  was  soon  conquered  by  the  Dutch,  and  became  a  part  of 

86 
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New  Netherland.  In  1653  came  the  b^iimjng  of  the  settlemeoi 
of  "the  Carolinas,"  and  in  1663  a  charter  waa  obtained  for  these 
settlements.  These  came  to  have  a  sturdy  population,  made  up 
of  people  of  many  religions  and  from  many  lands,  —  Huguenots, 
Scotch  and  Irish,  Germans  and  Dutch. 

The  next  year,  1664,  marks  the  beginning  of  New  Jersey;  and 
in  1681  Pennsylvania  was  settled.    This  colony  grew  to  be  one 
of  the  moat  important  of  them  all,  so  we  must 
turn  our  attention  to  England  once  more  to 
find  bow  the  settlement  came  to  be  made. 

Of  all  the  forms  of  religion  that  had  sprung 
up  durii^  the  seventeenth  century,  it  is  safe  to 
say  that  the  belief  of  the  people  called  Quakers 
waa  hated  the  most.  Their  own  name  for 
themselves  was  "Friends,"  and  they  believed 
many  things  that  shocked  the  people  of  that 
day.  They  thought  that  all  men  were  equal 
in  the  eight  of  God.  They  would  not  take  off 
their  hate  even  in  the  presence  of  the  king, 
believing  kings  to  be  no  better  than  other 
people. 

They  believed  that  each  man  must  answer  to 
God  for  bis  sins,  so  they  wished  to  do  away 
with  priests  and  ministers.  Any  o_-k__ 
one  could  preach,  they  said,  if  the  _^  -_^^ 

spirit  of  God  moved  him  to  do  so.    Because 
they  read  in  the  Bible,  "Thou  shalt  not  kill,"  they  refused  to 
fight  in  time  of  war.    They  were  often  arrested  and  sent  to  jail 
for  teaching  their  behefs.     Still  they  went  on  teachii^,  because 
they  thought  it  their  duty  to  spread  their  ideas  everywhere. 

Among  the  Quakers  in  England  was  a  man  named  wiitum 
William  Penn,  who  waa  devoted  to  the  Quaker  fwth.  Penn-i 
His  father  had  left  him  a  great  fortune,  and  he  «''*^' 
determined  to  use  his  wealth  to  found  a  colony  in  America, 
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where  Quakers  could  come  and  lead  quiet  lives.     It  was  easy  for 
Penn  to  obtain  a  grant  of  land,  as  the  king  and  the  Duke  of  York, 
the  king's'  brother,  had  been  friends  of  Penn's  father.  '  Not  only 
this,  but  the  king  owed  Penn  a  large  amount  of  money.     A  grant 
of  land  in  payment  of  the  debt  would  be  easy  for  the  king  to 
give,  and  was  just  what  Penn  wanted.     So  William  Penn  was 
made  proprietor  of  a  large  piece  of  land  in  America  between  the 
Delaware  River  and  the  Mary- 
land colony.    His  charter  was 
somewhat  like  that  of  Lord 
Baltimore,  though  not  quite 
BO  many  powers  were  given  to 
him.    He  wished  to  call  his 
colony    "  Sylvania,"     which 
means  woodland,  but  the  king 
insisted  on  using  Penn's  name 
too,  in  honor  of  his  father,  so 
the  colony  was  called  Pennsyl- 
vania, as  the  state  is  to-day. 

The    first    settlement    was 

made   in    1681,   many   years, 

you  see,  after  the  settlement 

of  the  other  colonies  we  have 

studied.    But  it  did  not  take 

long  for  Pennsylvania  to  grow. 

Before  many  years  had  passed  it  stood  third  amot^  the  colonies 

in  the  number  of  its  people,  only  Massachusetts  and  Virgiiua 

being  lai^er. 

The  freedom  in  religious  matters  in  Penn's  colony,  as  well  as 
his  plan  of  selling  small  farms  to  colonists  at  a  low  price,  helped 
to  draw  people  there.  Many  came  from  Germany.  Many  came 
also  from  Scotland  and  Ireland.  In  1683  the  city  of  Philadelphia 
was  laid  out,  and  it  has  been  said  that  the  streets  were  straighter 
and  the  land  more  level  than  in  any  city  the  New  World  had  yet 
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Been.    Trees  were  planted  along  the  streets,  and  before  the  end 
of  the  year  there  were  three  hundred  dwellings  in  the  new  city. 
-  Penn  was  very  wise  in  dealing  with 
the  Indians.     He  made  a  treaty  with 
them  that  was  not  broken  for  more 
than  sixty  years. 

In  1732,  fifty-one  years  after  the 
founding  of  Pennsylvania,  the  thir- 
teenth colony  on  the  o«orgi«  wttM 
Atlantic  coast  was  char-  i"  'MS 
tered.  It  was  named  Georgia  in 
honor  of  George  II,  who  was  then 
king  of  England.  General  Jamea 
C^lethorpe,  an  English  soldier,  was 

at  the  head  of  the  movement.     He  °""^  Ogi«i«tpe 

planned  the  colony  as  a  new  home  for  poor  people,  where  they 
might  lead  happier  lives  than  they  could  in  England.  The  settle- 
ment was  also  intended  to  serve  as  a  military  outpost,  whose 


Sunnnah  lo  Itw  ElBbleealh  Csniuoi 
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people  would  keep  back  the  Indians  and  the  Spanish  settlers  of 
Florida,  who  had  been  troubling  the  colonists  of  South  Carolina. 

The  first 'settlement  of  Georgia  was  on  the  Savannah  River, 
and  the  name  of  the  river  was  given  to  the  town.  At  first  Ogle- 
thorpe would  not  let  the  colonists  have  any  slaves,  nor  would  he 
allow  any  alcoholic  liquors  in  the  settlement.  The  people  of  the 
colony  did  not  like  either  of  these  laws,  and  after  a  while  they 
succeeded  in  having  their  own  way  about  the  matter.  After 
this  the  people  were  more  contented,  and  the  colony  flourished. 

When  it  was  twenty  years  old,  the  proprietors  —  that  is,  Ogle- 
thorpe and  his  friends  —  gave  up  to  the  king  their  right  of  govern- 
ing the  colony.    It  thus  became  a  royal  province. 


THINGS  TO  REMEMBER 

1.  Lord  Baltimorei  an  English  Catholic,  obtained  a  grant  of  land  just 
north  of  Virginia,  on  which  in  1634  the  first  settlement  of  the  colony  of 
Maryland  was  made. 

2.  In  Maryland  people  of  all  religions  were  welcome. 

3.  Delaware,  North  and  South  Carolina,  and  New  Jersey  were  settled 
within  a  few  years. 

4.  William  Penn,  one  of  a  religious  sect  called  Quakers,  founded  a  colony 
in  America.     It  was  called  Pennsylvania,  and  was  on  the  Delaware  River. 

5.  Pennsylvania  was  settled  in  1681.  Philadelphia  was  founded  two 
years  later.     The  colony  grew  very  fast. 

6.  Georgia  was  settled  about  fifty  years  after  Pennsylvania  was  foimded. 


THINGS  TO  READ 

1.  "Indians  and  Pioneers,"  Hazard  and  Dutton,  pp.  252-262. 

2.  "The  Colonies,"  Smith  and  Dutton,  pp.  233-262. 

3.  "The  Making  of  Virginia,"  Drake,  pp.  66-85,  169-216. 

4.  "Stories  of  Pennsylvania,"  Walton  and  Brumbaugh. 

5.  "Stories  of  New  Jersey,"  Stockton. 

6.  "Stories  of  Georgia,"  Harris. 

7.  "Palmetto  Stories,"  Means,  pp.  1-103. 

8.  "History  of  the  United  States,"  Elson,  pp.  75-97;  146-169. 
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THINGS  TO  DO 

1.  Find  the  exaot  meaning  of  regulate,  proprietor,  alcoholic. 

2.  Write  the  names  of  the  "  thirteen  original  colonies."  Leani  the  list 
Tell  how  each  of  the  thirteen  obtained  its  name. 

3.  For  your  notebook. 

(1)  Add  to  your  list  of  the  English  settlements  in  America. 

(2)  Make  a  map  to  accompany  the  above  list. 

FOR  YOUR  NOTEBOOK 

1.  Copy  the  following  dates,  writing  after  each  the  event  which  makes 
the  date  important :  1000,  1453,  1492,  1513,  1607,  1608,  1620,  1623,  1681, 
1732. 

2.  Copy  the  following  names,  writing  after  each  some  fact  which  makes 
the  person  famous:  Leif  Ericsson,  Henry  the  Navigator,  Christopher 
Columbus,  Americus  Vespucius,  Ferdinand  Magellan,  Balboa,  Hernando 
De  Soto,  Jacques  Cartier,  Samuel  de  Champlain,  John  Smith,  William 
Bradford,  John  Winthrop,  Peter  Stuyvesant,  Lord  Baltimore,  William 
Penn,  Roger  Williams,  James  Oglethorpe. 


XV 

INDIAN  TROUBLES  IN  NEW  ENGLAND 

''Were  the  Indians  always  friendly?"  you  ask.  "And  are  the 
stories  we  have  heard  about  them  and  their  attacks  upon  the 
colonists  not  true  at  all?" 

No,  the  Indians  were  not  always  friendly,  and  they  did  many 
dreadful  deeds.  Most  of  the  Indians  among  whom  the  colonists 
ItMmh  trihM  ^^^^  their  homes  belonged  to  one  of  two  great  fami- 
lies—  the  Algonquins  and  the  Iroquois.  The  map 
will  show  you  where  they  lived,  and  the  most  important  of  the 
tribes  belonging  to  each  family.  The  Iroquois,  made  up  of  siz 
alUed  tribes,  were  known  as  the  "Six  Nations."  They  had  large 
villages  and  cornfields.  They  were  skillful  in  the  hunt  and 
powerful  in  war.  We  are  told  that  they  were  the  terror  of  their 
Algonquin  neighbors.  The  Algonquins  were  less  fierce  than  the 
Iroquois,  but,  like  them,  were  cruel  and  often  treacherous.  In 
New  England  the  colonists  were  not  disturbed  for  a  long  time,  but 
the  trouble  came  at  last. 

The  Pequots,  a  very  fierce  and  powerful  tribe,  lived  in  the 
eastern  part  of  Connecticut.  They  made  many  of  the  neigh- 
^  _^     ^     boring  tribes  pay  tribute  to  them,  and  were  hated 

and  feared  by  all  the  other  Indians  of  New  England. 
Several  white  men  had  been  murdered  by  these  Indians,  when 
the  governor  of  Massachusetts  decided  that  it  was  time  to  put 
an  end  to  such  things.  He  sent  three  vessels  around  the  coast 
to  Connecticut  to  punish  the  offenders.  The  Pequots  were 
ordered  to  give  up  the  murderers,  but  they  refused.  The  English 
killed  about  twenty  of  them,  and  set  fire  to  their  homes. 

We  know  enough  of  Indians  to  know  how  they  would  be  likely 
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to  act  after  this.  The  people  of  the  little  towns  which  had  lately 
been  settled  on  the  Connecticut  spent  their  first  winter  in  a  state 
of  constant  alarm.  Men  were  killed  on  their  way  to  work.  One 
man  was  captured  and  burned  alive.  The  Indians  grew  bolder 
every  day.    The  Pequots  tried  to  induce  the  Narragansetts  to 


join  them,  but  Roger  Williams  persuaded  them  to  help  the  Eng- 
lish instead. 

There  was  to  be  war,  and  the  poor  little  towns  on  the  Con- 
necticut, being  nearest  to  the  Indians,  seemed  likely  to  get  the 
worst  of  it.  They  appealed  to  Massachusetts  and  Plymouth  for 
aid,  and  a  small  force  of  men  started  out  to  attack  the  Pequots. 

On  a  moonlight  night  in  May,  1637,  the  English  landed  near 
the  Pequot  stronghold,  and  so  well  did  they  do  their  work,  that 
in  less  than  an  hour  only  five  Indians  were  left  alive  of  the  several 
himdred  in  the  fort.    The  Pequot  tribe  was  gone,  crushed  out  in 
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a  single  night.  It  was  an  awful  act,  but  it  was  necessary  to 
make  the  Ck)nnecticut  Valley  a  safe  place  for  the  settlers  there. 
This  victory  made  the  Indians  fear  the  English,  bo  that  it  was 
thirty-eight  years  before  they  dared  attack  them  agun. 


Pequol  Fort 

Then,  in  1675,  began  what  is  known  as  King  Philip's  War. 
Philip  was  the  son  of  Massasoit,  and  since  the  death  of  his  father, 
EiiiK  Philip'*  he  had  become  chief  of  the  tribe.  He  is  said  to  have 
W"  suspected  the  white  men  of  poisoning  his  brother. 

Because  of  this,  he  plotted  for  years  to  have  revenge.  Thirteen 
years  passed  after  Philip  became  chief  before  he  was  ready  to 
carry  out  bis  plans.  Just  what  these  plans  were  we  shall 
probably  never  know,  nor  just  how  many  Indians  Philip  had 
interested    in    them.     The    Indians    everywhere   were    gettii^ 
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tired  of  the  white  mea,  who  were  every  day  coming  to  hold  more 
and  more  of  the  land  that  had  once  belonged  to  the  Indians  alont:. 
They  did  not  like  the  way  in  which  the  white  people  watched  them, 
nor  did  they  like  being  sent  for  to  come  to  the  towns  whenever 
they  were  suspected  of  any  wrong.  Most  of  the  tribes  were  glad 
enough  to  join  Philip  in  his  plan  to  get  rid  of  the  whites. 

At  last  the  awful  stni^le  began,  at  the  little  village  of  Swan- 
zey,  in  Massachusetts,  not  far  from  Philip's  home.  The  people 
were  murdered,  and  their  houses  burned  by  the  savages.     This 


New  England 

was  the  first  of  a  long  list  of  such  deeds.  In  the  Connecticut 
Valley  town  after  town  was  destroyed,  and  men,  women,  and 
children  were  murdered  or  carried  off  as  captives.  It  began  to 
look  as  if  New  England  would  be  a  wilderness  again  before  this 
awful  war  was  over. 

The  Narragansetts,  who  had  at  first  been  friendly  to  the  Eng- 
lish, were  no  longer  so.  They  sheltered  Philip's  wounded  war- 
riors, and  seemed  to  be  waiting  only  for  the  spring  to  make  war 
for  themselves.  A  thousand  white  men  were  gathered  to  attack 
them,  and  there  was  another  dreadful  scene  like  that  at  the 
Pequot  fort.  The  Narragansetts  were  thus  subdued ;  the  rest 
of  the  Indians  were  more  wary,  and  kept  out  of  the  way  of  their 
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English  pursuers.  But  their  murderous  work  went  on.  Still,  a 
little  at  a  time,  the  English  gained,  and  at  last  Philip  was  cap- 
tured and  killed.  This  did  not  end  the  war  at  once,  but  by 
1678  it  was  all  over,  and  peace  reigned  once  more  in  New  England. 

It  had  been  a  terrible  time  to  pass  through.  Twelve  towns 
had  been  entirely  destroyed,  and  more  than  forty  had  been  at- 
tacked. A  great  war  debt  was  to  be  paid,  but  New  England 
was  free  from  Indian  attacks.  The  danger  from  the  fierce  red 
man  was  gone  forever. 

We  must  not  at  once  without  thought  condemn  the  Indians 
for  these  attacks  on  the  white  men.  Was  the  fault  all  theirs  ? 
For  thousands  of  years  the  red  man  had  wandered  in  the  forests, 
free  as  the  birds  in  the  trees  overhead,  or  the  wolves  prowling 
through  the  crackling  underbrush.  Was  it  not  all  his,  this  beau- 
tiful land  of  green  woods  and  golden  sunlight,  with  rustling,  leafy 
roof  and  babbUng  brook  and  silent  river  ?  Were  not  the  meadows 
and  the  green  hillsides  his  home,  the  forests  his  hunting  ground, 
the  streams  his,  and  the  mountains,  and  the  lakes  ?  Why  should 
he  be  driven  back  year  by  year,  giving  up  all  these  to  the  strange 
white  men  from  over  seas  ? 

At  first  it  was  only  along  the  shore  of  the  Great  Water,  and 
the  Indian  accepted  his  new  neighbors  and  did  them  no  harm. 
But  the  white  men  were  never  satisfied.  Year  by  year,  almost 
day  by  day,  they  moved  farther  into  the  forests,  frightening 
away  the  red  man's  deer,  cutting  down  the  red  man's  trees,  and 
building  their  ugly  wooden  houses  where  the  Indian  for  centuries 
had  pitched  his  tent  of  skins.  Why  should  not  the  red  man 
fight  to  preserve  his  home  and  his  ancient  freedom  ? 

Shall  we,  then,  after  thinking  of  these  things,  say  that  the 
fault  was  with  the  white  men,  after  all  ?  Not  yet ;  we  must  look 
at  their  side  too.  Here  was  a  great  country,  how  great  no  one 
at  that  time  knew.  Here  were  fertile  valleys,  wooded  hillsides, 
rivers,  harbors,  —  and  all  unoccupied  save  for  a  few  wandering 
tribes  of  red  men.    Should  these  savages  be  allowed  to  stand  in 
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the  way  of  the  march  of  progress,  of  civilization  ?  What  could 
the  Indian  do  to  develop  the  resources  of  a  great  country  7  Must 
he  not  step  aside,  then,  and  leave  the  work  to  those  who  were 
better  fitted  for  it  ?  These  are  questions  that  have  puzzled  older 
heads  than  yours,  and  whatever  we  may  think  about  them,  we 
cannot  decide  how  they  should  be  answered.  And  whether  we 
believe  that  the  Indians  or  the  white  men  had  the  right  of  the 
question,  we  must  all  see  that  the  struggle  between  them  had  to 
come ;  and  coming,  it  could  end  only  as  it  did  —  in  the  final  vic- 
tory of  the  whites. 

THINGS  TO  REMEMBER 

1.  The  people  of  these  early  colonies  sometimes  had  great  trouble  with 
the  Indians. 

2.  The  Pequot  Indians  molested  the  whites,  and  in  1637  the  white  men 
attacked  a  Pequot  fort,  and  killed  almost  the  whole  tribe. 

3.  In  1676  occurred  King  Philip's  War.  The  colonists  finally  conquered, 
and  the  Indians  made  no  more  serious  trouble  in  New  England. 

THINGS  TO   READ 

1.  "Colom'al  Massachusetts/'  Dawes,  pp.  80-87. 

2.  "The  Colonies,"  Smith  and  Dutton,  pp.  328^43. 

3. .  "  Four  American  Indians,"  Whitney  and  Perry,  pp.  9-60. 

4.  "Stories  of  the  Old  Bay  State,"  Brooks,  pp.  82-91. 

5.  " The  Young  Puritans  of  Old  Hadley,"  and  "The  Young  Puritans  in 
King  Philip's  War,"  Smith. 

6.  "  How  Our  Grandfathers  lived,"  Hart,  pp.  173-215. 

THINGS  TO  DO 

1.  Find  the  exact  meaning  of  preserve,  ancierU,  fertile,  progress,  civUiza- 
iian,  develop,  resources, 

2.  Find  out  whether  there  were  ever  any  Indians  near  where  you  live. 
If  there  is  a  museum  in  your  town,  look  for  Indian  arrowheads  and  other 
weapons. 

FOR  YOUR  NOTEBOOK 

Write  the  story  of  an  Indian  attack  on  some  New  England  village.  Your 
reading  will  give  you  the  material  for  your  story.  Make  the  story  as  real 
as  you  can. 
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PAKT  II 

THE  BIRTH  OF  THE  NATION 


FOREWORD 

Two  centuries  had  now  passed  since  Columbus  caught  his  first 
glimpse  of  the  New  Worid.  It  was  no  longer  a  worid  unknown 
to  the  people  of  Europe;  no  longer  a  world  inhabited  only  by 
roving  tribes  of  red  men.  The  whole  eastern  slope  of  North 
America,  from  the  St.  Lawrence  to  Florida,  was  occupied  by  the 
white  men  who  had  come  from  Europe.  We  might  have  heard 
Spanish  in  Florida,  French  on  the  shores  of  the  St.  Lawrence 
and  the  mighty  Mississippi.  We  might  have  heard  Dutch  and 
German  and  Swedish  in  the  settlements  along  the  Atlantic  shore. 
But  it  was  England  that  owned  that  shore.  It  was  a  good  thing 
for  England  when  she  obtained  New  York  from  the  Dutch. 
There,  in  the  middle  of  that  eastern  shore,  New  York  made  a 
link  in  the  chain  of  England's  possessions,  where  New  Amsterdam 
would  have  served  only  to  cut  that  chain  in  two. 

We  must  remember  that,  in  spite  of  two  centuries  of  colony 
making,  a  large  part  of  the  New  World  was  still  unsettled  and 
even  unknown.  Few  if  any  of  the  English  settlers  had  passed 
beyond  the  natural  wall  formed  by  the  Allegheny  Mountains. 
The  English  territory  was  but  a  narrow  strip  of  land  along  the 
Atlantic  coast.  The  French,  as  we  have  already  learned,  were 
few  in  number  compared  with  the  English,  and  though  they 
claimed  most  of  the  interior  of  the  continent,  had  made  few  settle- 
ments except  on  the  St.  Lawrence.  The  Spanish,  led  by  the 
hope  of  finding  gold  and  treasure,  had  failed  again  and  again, 
and  had  only  St.  Augustine  and  Santa  F^  to  show  for  all  their 
labor  in  North  America. 
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A  struggle  for  the  continent  was  at  hand,  and  in  this  struggle 

the  English  and  the  French  were  to  be  the  chief  actors.     It  is 

in  them^  therefore,  and  the  part  of  the  continent  they  had  settled, 

that  we  are  at  present  most  interested. 
We  know,  or  we  think  we  know,  our  country  so  well  —  we  are 

80  accustomed  to  thinking  of  its  wonderful  resources,  its  wealth, 

and  its  suitability  for  many  jj^^^^ 

and  varied  industres  —  that  sources  of 

it  is  a  little  hard  for  us  to  see  i^o^th 

it  with  the  eyes  of  the  early  ^^"^ 

settlers.    Much  of  the  continent,  as  we 

have  already  said,  was  unknown  to  them ; 

but  they  had  seen  enough  to  realize  that 

here  were  opportunities  for  enterprising  men  to  find  wealth  in  the 

wilderness. 
First  of  all,  in  size  —  as  the  size  of  North  America  began  to 

be  realized  vaguely  by  the  people  —  it  was  truly  a  great  land. 

Here  was  territory  in  which  France,  or  Germany,  or  any  coun- 
try of  Europe  might  be  almost  lost.  And  because 
of  its  size,  here  were  climates  to  suit  the  tastes  of 
the  most  diverse  of  people :  Canada,  cold  and 
snowy,  yet  abounding  in  wealth  for  the  hardy 
fortune  seeker;  Georgia  and  Florida,  sunny, 
almost  tropical,  and  presenting  attractions  to 
those  who  loved  an  easier  life;  between,  all  the 
varying  degrees  of  heat  and  cold  found  in  a 
temperate  clime. 

Rico 

And  again,  as  the  climate  varied,  there  varied 
too  the  products  of  this  wonderful  New  World.  There  were  furs 
in  Canada,  cotton  in  the  South,  tobacco  and  Indian  com  in  the 
middle  portion,  with  great  forests  of  valuable  timber  almost  every- 
where. Nor  were  these  all.  There  were  great  tracts  of  rich  land, 
—  fertile  river  valleys,  —  where  the  crops  of  Europe  might  be 
taught  to  flourish;  mile  after  mile  of  grassy  prairie,  where  the 
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cattle  of  the  Old  World  might  be  brought  to  roam;  mountium 
with  the  wealth  of  mines  concealed  beneath  their  rugged  sides. 
And  still  these  were  not  all.  There  were  thousaiu^  of  little 
streams  which  could  be  harnessed  to  the  mill  wheel ;  there  were 
quarries  of  granite,  slate,  and   marble,  aa  yet  untouched  by 


Fbrul  abovlng  Treai  Vduable  for  TImbar 

human  hands  ;  there  were  millions  of  fish  swanning  in  the  rivers 
and  the  sea. 

There  were  all  these,  and  more,  that  the  colonists  had  never 
seen  nor  even  imagined.  To-day  we  know  something  of  the  pos- 
sibilities of  our  land,  and  it  may  be  that  even  we  have  more  to 
learn.  That  it  was  a  good  land,  and  that  it  might  become  the 
seat  of  a  great  nation,  could  be  seen  even  two  hundred  years  ago. 
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THINGS  TO   REMEMBER 

1.  France  and  England  alone  of  European  nations  gained  a  real  foothold 
in  America.  A  struggle  for  possession  of  the  continent  was  sure  to  come 
between  them. 

2.  The  continent  covered  a  great  stretch  of  territory,  and  possessed  varied 
and  valuable  productions. 

THINGS  TO  READ 

1.  Consult  your  geography  for  information  as  to  the  physical  features 
of  North  America.  Read  what  is  said  of  the  climate  and  productions  under 
each  group  of  states,  and  imder  Canada. 

THINGS  TO  DO 

1.  Make  a  list  of  the  natural  products  of  the  country  known  and  used 
to-day. 

2.  Look  up  pictures  illustrating  the  industries  of  the  country  at  the 
present  time.  These  may  be  mounted  to  form  a  very  interesting  class 
collection. 

FOR  YOUR  NOTEBOOK 

1.  Copy  the  production  map. 

2.  Make  a  diagram  showing  the  comparative  size  of  North  America 
and  Europe;  of  Canada  (present  territory)  and  France;  of  the  United 
States  and  England;  of  Mexico  and  Spain. 


CONDITIONS  IN  EUROPE  AND  AMERICA 

II 

ENGLISH  COLONIES  AND  COLONISTS 

By  the  end  of  the  second  century  after  the  New  World  was 
discovered,  all  of  the  ''thirteen  original  colonies"  except  Georgia 
End  of  second  had  been  settled.  Virginia,  the  oldest  of  them,  was 
century  after  not  far  from  her  hundredth  birthday ;  and  Massa- 
****^^*^  chusetts,  New  York,  New  Hampshire,  Connecticut, 

and  Rhode  Island  were  not  many  years  behind.  Pennsylvania, 
although  the  youngest  of  the  twelve,  had  grown  so  rapidly  as  to 
be  larger  than  many  of  the  older  colonies. 

There  were  about  two  hundred  thousand  people  in  the  English 
settlements.  Year  by  year  the  settlers  were  pushing  westward, 
until  the  mountain  wall  was  almost  reached.  The  years  had 
been  years  of  progress  in  all  the  colonies.  In  spite  of  differing 
ideas  and  beliefs,  the  colonists  were  becoming  more  like  one  an- 
other, and  more  unlike  the  people  of  the  countries  from  which 
they  had  come.  Their  life  in  America,  making  new  homes,  and 
fighting  the  dangers  of  the  wilderness,  did  much  to  make  the 
settlers  self-reliant;  and  this  self-reliance  served  to  increase  the 
spirit  of  independence  in  political  affairs  for  which  Ekiglishmen  at 
home  and  abroad  have  ever  been  noted. 

There  were  three  kinds  of  government  in  the  colonies.  Massa- 
chusetts, Rhode  Island,  and  Connecticut  had  charters.  Vir- 
Kinds  of  goT-  gitiia,  once  a  chartered  colony  also,  since  1624  had 
emmentintfae  been  a  royal  province.  Maryland,  Delaware,  and 
colonies  Pennsylvania  were  still  under  the  rule  of  proprietors, 

the  heirs  of  those  to  whom  the  land  had  been  originally  granted. 
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The  rest  of  the  twelve,  though  they  had  been  at  first  pro- 
prietary, had  become,  like  Virgima,  royal  provinces.  This  means 
that  their  governors  were  appointed  by  the  king.  In  the  char- 
tered colonies  the  governors  were  usually  elected  by  the  people 
In  the  proprietary  colonies 
they  were  appointed  by 
the  proprietors. 

In  each  of  the  colonies 
there  was  an  "assembly" 
of  the  people,  which  made 
laws  and  managed  the 
money  affairs  of  the  colony. 
There  were  many  struggles 
between  the  assemblies 
and  the  royal  governors, 
ff  the  governor  opposed 
the  will  of  the  people,  he 
was  sometimes  brought 
to  terms  by  refusing  him 
necessary  grants  of  money, 
or  perhaps  even  his  salary. 

Some  of  these  quarrels 
were  long  and  bitter. 
Such  was  that  between 
Governor  Berkeley  of 
Virginia  and  the  people 
of  the  colony.  The  gov- 
ernor's    rule     was      harsh,       Suon  deirundrng  from  Beifceley  Petmiulon  10  fight 

but  a  House  of  Burgesses  .B.in.1  ihe  imii.« 

,  .        ,,      .      ,  .  ,      ,  .  prom  ■  puntuK  by  Kelloy. 

fnenoly  to  lum  made  him 

quite  secure  in  his  position,  and  for  many  years  the  people  could 
only  suffer.    At  last,  however,  in  1676,  many  of  the  sacon'i 
people,  under  the  leadership  of  Nathaniel  Bacon,  rose  "i»iiioD 
against  the  governor,  and  what  is  known  as  "Bacon's  RebeUion" 
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followed.  There  were  exciting  times  in  Virginia  during  the  few 
months  that  the  uprising  lasted,  but  Bacon  died,  and  the  governor 
and  his  friends  triumphed.  But  though  the  attempt  had  been 
a  failure,  the  spirit  of  resistance  to  oppression  was  bom  in  the 
hearts  of  the  men  of  Virginia. 

Another  royal  governor  who  came  into  conflict  with  the  people 
under  his  rule  was  Sir  Edmund  Audros,  sent  by  King  James  II 
to  become  governor  of  Massachusetts, 
Plymouth,  New  Hampshire,  and  Maine. 
Later    Rhode    Island    and    Connecticut, 
New  York   and  New  Jersey,   were   put 
under  his  care   also.     Andros  made  his 
headquarters  in  Boston,  and  sent  Francis 
Nicholson  to  rule  for  him  in  New  York. 
There  was  eoon  trouble  for  both  Nichol- 
RebaiUon         Bon  and  Andros.     They  ear- 
under  ried  out  most  f«thfully  the 
Leiiiar  king's  orders  to  disregard  the 
people's  assemblies,  and  the  people  hated 
them    accordingly.      In    New    York    a 
German  named  Leisler  placed  himself  at 
the  head  of  the  militia,  and  forced  Nichol- 
sir  Ednmiuj  Androi          ^^^^  ^  leave  the  town.     Leisler  then  made 
himself  governor.     For  two  years  he  remained  in  power,  but 
when  a  governor  appointed  by  the  new  king  arrived,  Leisler  was 
seized  and  hanged  for  treason.    Meanwhile  Andros  himself  had 
been  seized  by  the  people  of  Boston,  and  after  being  imprisoned 
for  some  time,  had  been  sent  to  England.    Thus  we  see  the  spirit 
of  resistance  to  oppression  again  asserting  itself  in  the  English 
colonies.     It  is  a  spirit  of  which  we  shall  see  more  hereafter. 

There  were  other  truts  in  these  early  Americans  which  were 
as  strong,  and  which  affected  their  later  history  as  much,  as  their 
love  of  self-government.  They  were  a  sturdy  people,  slow  to 
change  their  ways  of  life;  content  to  reach  the  goal  of  their  am* 
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bitions  step  by  step ;  extending  their  territory  only  as  it  became 
necessary  to  make  room  for  the  settlers;  not  dreaming  of  a 
great  empire,  but  intent  upon  making  homes. 

These  homes  —  nestled  among  the  rugged  bills  of  New  England, 
along  the  shores  of  the  Hudson  and  the  Delaware,  or  surrounded 


A  Cctonlil  Finnbauu 

by  the  widespread  tobacco  fields  of  the  South  —  these  explain  to 
us  the  wonderful  vitality  of  the  English  settlements.   Life  iq  the 
The  old  homesteads  of  New  England  became  centers  Bnj^iih 
of  life,  centers  of  industry,  centers  of  training.    The  *^'>1<'"'«" 
children,  and  the  children's  children  settling  near,  made  large  and 
thriving  communities  of  the  little  towns.    The  green  valleys  became 
fields  of  waving  com.     The  wooded  hillsides  rang  with  the  sound  of 
the  woodman's  ax.     The  waters  of  the  harbors  reflected  the  masts 
of  gallant  ships,  built  in  America  and  manned  by  American  seamen. 
In  the  South  each  plantation  waa  a  little  world  by  itself.     Per- 
haps there,  even  more  than  in  New  England,  all  life  and  activity 
was  centered  about  the  home.    As  the  years  went  on,  the  planta- 
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tions  developed,  but  towns  were  few  and  small.  While  Nen 
England  built  ships  and  entered  into  trade,  Virginia  and  her 
southern  neighbors  tilled  their  broad  fields, 
Both  found  strength  and  prosperity. 
-  Many  books  have  been  written  which  describe 
for  us  life  in  these  far-away  colonial  times; 
and  you  will  find  them  well  worth  reading. 
They  tell  us  tales  of  roomy  old  kitchens, 
with  huge  fireplaces  around  which  the  family 
gathered  at  night,  popping  com,  roasting 
apples,  cracking  nuts ;  the  children  hstening 
eagerly  to  stories  of  old  England,  or  perhaps  to 
wild  tales  of  bears  and  panthers  and  stealthy, 
catUke  Indians,  or  still  more  weird  and  hor- 
rible stories  of  witches  and  wizards,  while  the 
red  firelight  glowed  over  all,  and  the  steady 
hum  of  the  spinning  wheel  made  a  drowsy 
Flu  spinning  Wheel     accompaniment  to  the  story. 

We  shall  find  stories  of  the  Sundays  of  long 
ago  —  of  the  bare,  cold  churches,  so  cold  that  sometimes  the 
minister  preached  in  overcoat  and  mittens.  We  shall  hear  of 
the  tithingman,  whose  duty  it  was  to  keep  drowsy  folk  awake 
when  the  sermon  proved  too  long  and  dry,  for 
sermons  were  long  in  those  days  —  three  or 
four  hours  was  not  at  all  unusual. 

We  shall  read  of  harsh  laws  for  the  punish- 
ment of  crime,  and  of  the  stocks  and  pillory 
that  stood  on  every  village  green;  of  the  duck- 
ing stool,  where  scolding  women  were  shown  the 
error  of  their  ways ;  and  of  many  other  strange  "  sioc±« 
ways  of  punishing  people  for  doing  wrong. 

We  shall  be  told  of  the  way  people  traveled  when  they  made 
their  long-anticipated  visits  to  Boston  or  Philadelphia,  and  of 
the  time  it  took  to  go  from  place  to  place.    We  shall  hear  of  a 
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Btagecoacb  which  wob  called  "the  flyii^  machine,"  because  it 
could  go  from  New  York  to  Philadelphia  in  two  days. 

The  books  will  tell  us,  too,  of  fashionable  balls  and  banquets 
in  the  gayer  towns  ;  of  ladies  and  gentlemen  in  goi^eous  costumes 

and  with  wonderfully  powdered  hair;  of  their 

sedate  and  dignified  manners,  and  of  their  stately 
minuet. 

There  will  be  stories,  too,  of  the  belief  in 
witchcraft,  and  the  cruel  deeds  that  were  done 
because  of  it.  We  shall  hear  of  the  dreadful 
days  in  Salem,  when  nineteen  so-called  witches 
were  hanged  on  "GaUows  Hill,"  and  no  one 

knew  who  would 

be  the  next  to 

hang     beside  pu,;,^ 

them.    We  shall 

shudder,  and   be  glad   that  the 

day  of  belief  in  witchcraft  has 

gone  forever. 

Yes,  there  are  wonderful  stories 
Fo3t  siove  awaiting  us  in  these  records  of 

colonial  days,  and  we  shall  know 
our  forefathers  better  when  we  have  read  them.  Then,  young 
folks,  let  me  introduce  you  to  your  own  grea1>-great-great-great 
grandfathers.  You  will  find  them  shut  in  between  the  covers 
of  the  books  on  the  library  shelves,  and  very  glad  to  come  out 
and  have  a  chat  with  you. 

THINGS  TO   REMEMBER 

1,  The  English  colonies  increased  rapiuly  in  size  and  strength. 

2.  One  of  the  strongest  traits  of  the  English  colonists  was  their  love  of 
eelf-govemment.  Because  of  this  they  often  quarreled  with  their  royal 
governors.  Bacon's  Rebellion  in  Virginia,  the  uprising  under  Loisler  in 
New  York,  and  the  removal  of  Sir  Edmund  Andros  in  Massachusetts  were 
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all  results  of  such  quarrels.     All  these  show  a  growing  spirit  of  resistance  to 
what  the  people  believed  to  be  oppression. 

3.  The  English  colonists  were  a  steady,  sturdy  people,  intent  upon  home- 
making. 

4.  There  are  many  interesting  accounts  of  their  way  of  living.  We 
shall  enjoy  reading  some  of  them. 

THINGS  TO  READ 

1.  "Stories  of  the  Old  Dominion,"  Cooke,  pp.  65-81. 

2.  "Everyday  life  in  the  Colonies,"  Stone  and  Fickett. 

3.  "Stories  of  the  Old  Bay  State,"  Brooks,  pp.  92-100. 

4.  "Colonial  Stories  retold  from  St,  Nicholas^'  pp.  62-171. 

5.  "Home  Life  in  Colonial  Days,"  "Costumes  of  Colonial  Times," 
"Child  Life  in  Colonial  Days,"  "Customs  and  Fashions  in  Old  New  Eng- 
land," Earie. 

6.  "Source  Book  of  American  History,"  "Colonial  Children,"  "Camps 
and  Firesides  of  the  Revolution,"  Hart. 

7.  "  History  of  the  United  States,"  Elson,  pp.  197-216. 

THINGS  TO  DO 

1.  Find  the  exact  meaning  of  political,  proprietora,  oppose,  assembly, 
oppression,  resistance,  absolute,  goal,  empire,  vitality, 

2.  Find  pictures  of  colonial  scenes. 

3.  Describe  the  appearance  of  a  colonial  lady  of  fashion;  a  fashionable 
colonial  gentleman;  of  a  colonial  homestead;  of  a  farmhouse  kitchen. 

FOR  YOUR  NOTEBOOK 

1.  Make  a  map  showing  the  thirteen  English  colonies. 

2.  Government  of  the  English  Colonies. 


CHARTKREn 


Propribtart 


ROTAI« 


3.  Write  upon  one  of  the  subjects  given  below.  Be  sure  to  select  one 
upon  which  you  have  done  some  reading,  so  that  you  may  have  something 
to  say* 
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A  Colonial  Sunday. 

A  New  England  Farmhouse. 

Life  on  a  Virginia  Plantation. 

How  People  dressed  Two  Hundred  Years  Ago. 

Colonial  Punishments  for  Crime. 

4.  Copy:    "The  English  colonists  were  a  steady,  sturdy  people,  not 
dreaming  of  vast  empire,  but  intent  upon  making  homes." 


Ill 

UPB  IN  NEW  PRANCE 

We  shall  find  many  sharp  contrasts  between  the  English  colo- 
nies we  have  been  considering  and  those  of  the  French.  First 
of  all  we  shall  notice  the  difference  in  climate  and  in  the  natural 
resources  of  the  French  settlements.  Not  corn,  nor  tobacco,  but 
furs,  we  find  the  chief  product  of  the  country  —  a  fact  which  had 
a  great  influence  upon  the  character  of  the  people. 

Instead  of  settling  down  to  a  farming  life,  most  of  the  men 
became  woodrangers  —  fur  traders,  hunters,  trappers.  They 
lived  wild  lives  in  the  forests,  and  in  spite  of  the  efforts  of  the 
king  and  his  officers  to  draw  them  back  to  the  settlements,  they 
loved  the  wild  life  best.  King  Louis  tried  very  hard  to  make 
the  colony  grow.  Francis  Parkman,  a  great  historian  who  has 
told  the  story  of  New  France,  says,  "The  new  settler  was  found 
by  the  king,  sent  over  by  the  king,  and  supplied  by  the  king  with 
a  wife,  a  farm,  and  sometimes  with  a  house.  Well  did  Louis  XIV 
earn  the  title  of  'Father  of  New  France.'" 

Some  of  these  colonists  sent  over  by  the  king  were  peasants, 
while  many  were  soldiers  whose  regiments  the  king  ordered  to 
Canada  and  then  caused  to  be  disbanded  there,  hoping  that  the 
men  would  remain  and  become  colonists,  as  most  of  them  did. 
The  wives  provided  by  the  king  were  sent  out  from  France,  a 
hundred  or  two  at  a  time,  much  as  was  done  in  Virginia  in  the 
early  days.  There  was  nothing  to  be  paid,  however,  by  the  settler 
for  his  wife,  as  in  Virginia.  He  was,  on  the  contrary,  almost 
driven  to  marry,  by  the  orders  of  the  benevolent  king. 

King  Louis  believed,  and  there  was  much  truth  in  his  theory, 

that  the  colony  would  never  prosper  until  famiUes  were  estab- 

114 
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lished,  and  the  children  bom  in  Canada  grew  up  to  become  the 
men  of  the  next  generation.  A  pension  was  offered  to  any  man 
who  should  have  ten  children,  and  a  greater  sum  to  the  father  of 
twelve. 

Successful,  however,  as  the  king's  matrimonial  plans  were,  he 
did  not  succeed  in  building  up  the  great  population  that  he 
dreamed  of  for  Canada.  The  woods  were  too  near,  the  great 
rivers  and  the  lakes  seemed  always  calling  the  young  men  to  the 
wild  life  beyond.  Farming  was  slow  work,  and  often  discourag- 
ing work.  Why  should  one  toil  in  the  fields,  coaxing  the  back- 
ward crops,  when  the  forest  teemed  with  game  and  the  waters 
with  fish,  always  ready  for  the  hunter  or  the  fisherman  ?  Why 
plod  on  day  after  day  in  the  same  stupid  round  of  cares 'and 
troubles  ?    In  the  forest  one  could  be  free  I 

And  so  we  hear  of  deserted  farms,  of  abandoned  homes  and 
wives  and  children.  In  vain  were  laws  made  and  penalties 
ordered  to  overcome  the  evil.  The  French  colonist  was  made  of 
different  stock  from  the  English  —  more  impulsive,  less  ready  to 
give  up  his  present  desire  for  the  sake  of  some  later  good,  less 
self-reliant  in  matters  of  government,  having  been  trained  by 
centuries  of  absolute  rule,  to  be  guided  by  those  in  authority. 

Nowhere  is  this  absolute  government  more  clearly  shown  than 
in  Canada.  The  king  made  himself  in  truth  the  "Father  of  New 
France,"  and  he  governed  the  colonists  as  though  they  were  un- 
ruly children.  They  were  not,  it  is  true,  capable  of  self-govern- 
ment as  the  English  were ;  but  their  training  in  the  New  World 
was  doing  little  to  make  them  more  capable  of  it. 

One  of  the  most  noticeable  results  of  the  adventurous  life  of 
the  Canadian  woodsmen  was  their  friendship  with  the  Indians. 
With  the  exception  of  the  Iroquois,  who  had  been  the  foes  of 
all  Frenchmen  since  the  time  when  Champlain  had  given  their 
enemies  aid  against  them,  all  the  northern  tribes  were  friendly, 
and  even  more  than  friendly,  with  the  men  of  Canada.  Often  the 
woodsman  visited  his  ''red  brothers,"  sometimes  he  lived  among 
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them  and  married  an  Indian  wife.  All  the  secrets  of  the  forest 
became  his,  and  he  forgot  the  ways  of  civilization. 

Sometimes,  however,  he  did  not  live  entirely  among  the  In- 
dians, but  returned  once  in  two  or  three  years  to  the  settlement. 
Here  he  sold  the  furs  he  had  gathered  together  (often  against 
the  orders  of  the  king),  and  after  a  few  days  of  wild  drunken 
revelry  would  make  his  way  back  to  the  woods  again. 

It  seems  strange  that  through  all  this  wild,  lawess  life  the 
Church  should  have  kept  its  hold  upon  even  the  most  adventurous 
of  the  settlers,  but  such  is  the  case.  The  Church  and  the  king, 
— these  were  the  forces  that  guided  the  fortunes  of  New  France. 
The  colonists  grew  to  depend  always  upon  the  king  for  aid  and 
the  priest  for  counsel,  and  even  in  the  smallest  affairs  of  govern- 
ment to  follow  the  guidance  of  the  officers  of  Church  and  Crown 
sent  to  rule  them.  This  habit  of  dependence  upon  others  was 
perhaps  the  reason  why  the  French  colonists  did  not  become 
self-supporting  and  self-governing  like  their  English  neighbors. 

THINGS  TO  REMEMBER 

1.  The  French  colonies  differed  from  the  English  in  natural  resources, 
in  government,  in  religion,  in  the  character  of  the  people. 

2.  There  were  fewer  villages  and  settled  communities  than  in  the  English 
colonies.     Most  of  the  settlements  were  trading  posts  and  missions. 

3.  The  Canadian  woodrangers  were  friendly  with  the  Indians. 

4.  Self-government  was  unknown  in  Canada.  The  church  and  the  king 
held  much  power. 

THINGS  TO  READ 
"  History  of  the  United  States,"  Elson,  pp.  174-178. 

THINGS  TO  DO 

1.  Find  the  exact  meaning  of  contracts,  natural  resources,  regiments,  heneV' 
olent,  theory,  generation,  pension,  mairiTnonial,  teemed,  abandoned,  penalties, 
impulsive,  suppression,  peasants. 
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2.  The  English  colonists  might  be  described  as  slow,  steady,  home-loving^ 
self-reliant,  interested  in  politics.  Select  words  to  describe  the  French 
colonists  which  shall  show  the  contrast  between  them  and  the  English. 

3.  Discuss  in  class  with  your  teacher  the  following  question:  — 
Why  should  a  colony  whose  men  lived  in  the  woods  as  hunters  and  ad- 
venturers prosper  less  than  a  colony  of  homemakers  ? 

4.  Study  the  furs  and  fur-bearing  animals  of  Canada.  A  class  collection 
of  fur  specimens,  accompanied  by  pictures  of  the  animals,  would  be  most 
interesting. 

FOR  YOUR  NOTEBOOK 

1.  A  Canadian  Woodranger. 

Where  he  made  his  home;  why  he  did  not  remain  in  the  settlement; 
what  he  often  left  behind;  how  he  spent  his  life;  his  ''red  brothers";  an 
occasional  visit  to  the  settlement. 

2.  "The  Father  of  New  France." 

To  whom  this  name  was  given;  why;  how  he  tried  to  make  the  colony 
grow;    the  result  of  his  efforts;    the  reasons  for  this  result. 

3.  Comparison  of  the  French  and  the  English  colonists. 


A  GLANCE  AT  ENGLAND  AND  FRANCE 

Leaving  for  a  time  the  rival  colonies  in  America,  let  us  glance 
at  the  mother  countries  in  Europe.  In  the  first  half  of  the  seven- 
ciTii  War  to  teeiith  century  there  had  been  a  great  civil  war  in 
Efini  England.    Resistance  to  oppression  was  a  trait  of 

Englishmen  at  home  as  well  as  in  America.  In  1649  the 
English  king,  Charles  I,  was  beheaded,  and  the  victorious 
army  declared  that  henceforth 
the  land  should  be  ruled  by 
Parliament  alone.  For  four 
years  Parliament  ruled ;  but  be- 
hind Parliament  was  the  army; 
and  behind  the  army  was  its 
leader,  Oliver  Cromwell,  and  it 
was  only  a  question  of  time  when 
Cromwell  should  become  the 
Etcknowledged  ruler.  The  rule 
of  Parliament  did  not  satisfy 
Cromwell,  and  he  took  away  ita 
power,  making  himself  "Lord 
ciurisa  I  Protector  of  the  Realm."    Hia 

whowubshMded.  power  was  great,  and  as  he  was 

a  man  of  great  strength  of  char- 
acter, he  did  much  for  England,  both  in  building  up  a  strong 
government  at  home  and  in  securing  the  resppet  of  foreign  nations. 
When  Cromwell  died,  in  1659,  the  Parliament  and  the  army, 
contending  for  power,  produced  a  condition  of  great  confusion, 
and  after  a  few  months  of  uncertainty  under  the  rule  of  Crom- 
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well'B  son,  the  people  were  quite  ready  to  have  a  king  again. 

They  invited  Charles,  son  of  the  king  whom  they  had  beheaded, 

to  return  to  B^ngland  as  their  ruler,  and  he 

was  glad  enough  to  accept.     It  seemed  as 

though  the  civil  war  and  the  determination 

of  the  people  to  rule  themselves  had  been 

quite  forgotten. 

But  Charles  II,  the  new  king,  was  much 

like  his  father  in  wanting  to  have  his  own 

way,  and  before  his  reign  of  twenty-five  years 

was  over,  the  people  had  begun  to  repent  of 

asking  bim  to  return.    Hia  brother,  James  11, 

who  became  king  in  1685,  was  still  worse,  oiiver  crommn 

and  was  so  bated  by  the  people  that  after  Ruier  at  Enciand  during  the 

three  years  they  would  bear  his  rule  no       ^J^"*  ""  Common. 

longer. 
They  asked  William,  Prince  of  Orange  in  Holland,  to  come  over 

to  England  and  become  king.  Unlike  his  immediate  predecessors, 
who  had  been  Roman  Catholics, 
William  was  a  Protestant.  Wil- 
liam's wife  Mary  was  a  daughter 
of  James,  so  she  had  some  claim 
upon  the  throne.  HewUbertlei 
King  James  was  will-  ««ined  by  Zng- 
ing  now  to  make  all  "^»~pi» 
sorts  of  promises  to  observe  the 
liberties  of  the  people,  but  it  was 
too  late;  he  was  deposed,  and 
was  obliged  to  flee  from  England. 
Much  of  the  power  that  had  been 
the  king's  was  given  to  ParUament, 
and  it  seemed  at  last  as  though 
B™me  kin.  of  E^^Ld  in  1600.  Jur  *^®  liberties  of  the  English  people. 
Cmmweii'i  dwih.  Were  assuTed. 
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There  could  be  no  stronger  contrast  to  England  under  King 
William  than  France  under  Louis  XIV.     Almost  bom  a  king,  — 
Louia  XIV        he  was  only  five  years  old  when  his  father  died,  — 
o(  FiuM         he  believed  he  was  bom  to  rule.    He  used  to  declare, 
"I  am  the  state,"  meaning,  of  course,  that  his  will  in  all  things 
must  be  obeyed.     France  had  grown  much  in  strength  and  power 
during  the  reign  of  Louis  XIII, 
and  during  the  childhood  of  the 
new  boy  king,  the  kingdom  was 
well  managed  by  his  ministers. 
Wars  with  Austria  and  with 
Spain  bad   made    France  the 
leading  state  of  Europe,  and 
when  Louis  grew  old  enough  to 
take  the  reins  of  government 
into  his  own  hands,  he  deter- 
mined to  make  France  greater 
yet. 

The    people  were    not    con- 
sulted.    It  was  the  king's  part 
to  command,   theirs    to    obey. 
And  was  it  not  all  for  the  glory 
Louis  XIV  of  France  ?    The  people  should 

King  or  Friwct  from  1638  lo  1715.  be  willing  to  fight  and  to  pay 

heavy  taxes  for  such  an  object. 
War  followed  war;  all  Europe  was  drawn  into  the  conflict,  — and 
all  that  Louis  XIV's  power  and  fame  should  be  increased. 

All  Europe  was  drawn  into  the  conflict,  we  said.  We  shall  be 
interested  to  see  on  which  side  the  various  states  fought.  Dur- 
ing the  whole  period  Louis's  greatest  enemy  was  Holland, — 
brave  little  Holland,  which  stood  for  freedom  in  all  things.  Beside 
her  we  find  England,  with  her  king  of  Dutch  birth,  and,  alUed 
with  them,  the  smaller  Protestant  states  of  Europe.  Spain  and 
Austria,  the  leading  Roman  Catholic  states,  were  sometimes  to  be 
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found  on  one  side,  sometimes  on  the  other.  But  in  the  main  the 
place  of  each  nation  in  this  great  struggle  was  determined  by  its 
prevailing  religious  belief,  though  sometimes  the  nation's  6hoice 
depended  upon  its  attitude  toward  Political  Freedom.  War  fol- 
lowed war ;  and  every  war  found  its  echo  across  the  Atlantic,  in 
the  far-off  woods  of  America. 

THINGS  TO  REMEMBER 

1.  Important  changes  in  the  government  of  England  were  made  near  the 
end  of  the  seventeenth  century.  The  power  of  Parliament  was  much  in- 
creased, that  the  people  might  hereafter  share  in  governing  themselves. 

2.  In  France  the  people  had  no  shafe  in  the  government.  Louis  XIV 
made  his  people  poor  by  foreign  wars.  In  these  wars  the  Dutch  and  the 
English  were  his  chief  enemies. 

THINGS  TO  READ 

1.  "The  Story  of  the  English,"  Guerber,  pp.  260-288. 

2.  "  Little  Stories  of  France,"  Dutton,  pp.  118-124. 

THINGS  TO   DO 

1.  Find  the  exact  meaning  of  Parliament ^  realm,  miniaters,  abeoltUe, 
monarch, 

2.  Discuss  in  class  the  question:  In  war  time  which  would  you  expect 
to  find  the  better  soldiers,  the  people  of  a  self-governing  nation,  or  those  of 
a  country  ruled  by  an  absolute  monarch  ? 

(Remember  that  an  opinion  without  reasons  is  valueless.) 

3.  Find  out  if  possible  what  modem  nations  are  absolute  monarchies. 
Are  they  the  progressive  nations  of  the  world  ? 

FOR   YOUR  NOTEBOOK 

1.  Compare  the  governments  of  England  and  France  at  the  end  of  the 
seventeenth  century. 


GOVBRIYMENT 

Power  of  king 
Power  of  people 


France 


England 
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2.   Obtain  and  mount  a  picture  of  the  English  Houses  of  Parliament, 
Explain  what  the  Parliament  is. 

OUTLINE 

I.  Conditions  in  Europe  and  America  near  the  end  of  the  seventeenth 
century. 

A,  The  English  colonies. 

1.  Government. 

2.  The  people  —  their  strongest  traits. 

3.  Events  which  show  one  of  these  traits. 

B.  New  France.  ^ 

1^  Government. 

2.  The  people  —  their  prominent  traits. 
C   Comparison  of  the  French  and  English  colonics. 
D.   The  mother  countries. 

L  Governments  of  France  and  England  compared. 

2.  Louis  XIV's  wars. 

3.  Effect  of  Louis's  government  on  his  people. 


THE  STRUGGLE  FOR  THE  CONTINENT 


AMERICAN  ECHOES  OF  EUROPEAN  WARS 

It  is  easy  to  see  that  the  differences  we  have  noted  between 
the  French  and  the  English  colonists  might  cause  distrust^  sus- 
picion,  even  hatred,  between  them.     When  we  con-  French  and 
sider  that  the  mother  countries  in  Europe  were  bitter  EngUsh  coio- 
foes,  we  begin  to  understand  the  condition  of  things  °"*"»  '^ 
in  America  in  1689. 

Here  were  the  colonies  of  two  great  European  nations,  planted 
side  by  side  in  a  new  land.  With  no  natural  boundary  between 
them,  it  could  hardly  fail  to  happen  that  sooner  or  later  they 
would  come  into  conflict.  The  French  in  America  were  dream- 
ing of  a  great  empire,  as  great  as  the  continent  itself..  They 
were  spreading  out  their  forces  and  building  their  little  forts  up 
and  down  through  the  great  central  plain.  For  here  was  the 
prize  —  the  great  river  whose  owners  might  some  day  control  the 
commerce  of  the  whole  interior.  Every  movement  of  the  French 
was  toward  this  end,  —  the  control  of  the  Mississippi  and  the 
Great  Lakes. 

And  now  the  English  were  beginning  to  see  the  value  of  the 
great  valley.  They  were  attempting  to  build  up  a  trade  with 
the  Indians;  they  were  even  beginning  to  cross  the  mountain 
wall  in  search  of  homes.  There  is  little  doubt  that  the  struggle 
for  the  continent  would  still  have  come,  had  there  been  no  Euro- 
pean wars  to  set  it  in  moti6n.  But  the  tumult  across  the  Atlan- 
tic could  not  but  hasten  it. 

In  1689,  then,  we  see  the  opening  of  the  conflict.     War  was 
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declared  between  England  and  France.  In  America  the  colo- 
iring  wil-  nistB,  patriotic,  true  to  their  governments  at  home, 
liam'iWar  and  perhaps  not  unmindful  of  their  own  prejudices, 
1689-1697  toolt  up  the  quarrel  as  their  own.  The  war  in 
America  was  not   like  that  in  Europe,  wiiere  great  armies  met 


Plooaer  HonM  la  the  Ohio  Villar 

and  fought  the  battles  which  were  to  win  or  lose  the  day.     The 
^i^ot  battles   in   the   New   World   were   most   frequently 

waifira  In        fought  in  the  ulght,  and  wer^  usually  very  one-sided 
*™«rt"  affairs. 

Some  lonely  settlement  on  the  border  between  New  England 
and  Canada,  perhaps,  —  once  it  was  Schenectady  in  New  York, 
—  would  be  wrapped  in  the  heavy  slumber  that  follows  days  of 
toil.  Sometimes  sentinels  would  be  on  guard,  but  oftener  all 
would  be  asleep.     Through  the  forest,  over  the  dead  leaves  01 
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the  noiseless  carpet  of  snow,  would  come  a  dusky  band  —  French 
woodsmen  such  as  we  have  read  of,  and  their  Indian  alUes  and 
friends. 

Silently  stealing  into  the  village,  the  warriors  would  surround 
the  houses,  then,  sending  forth  their  horrible  war  cries,  would 
rouse  the  people  within  to  fight  for  their  lives.  Over  and  over 
HffaJn  this  h&nnened.  and  some- 


a  uKe  me  savages 
they  lived  among. 
When  in  1697  peace  was  declared  between  France  and  Eng- 
land, the  colonists  of  New  York  and  New  England  on  the  one 
hand,  and  of  Canada  on  the  other,  were  glad  enough  to  stop  fight- 
ing. New  York  had  suffered  most,  and  though  she  had  pro- 
tected the  colonies  south  of  her,  they  had  done  but  little  to  aid 
her  in  her  struggle. 

The  peace,  however,  did  not  last  long.    In  1702  war  began 
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again,  and  soon  all  Europe  was  drawn  into  the  quarrel.    The 

wearied  colonists  at  once  began  preparations  for  renewing  the 

QtM«a  Aniw'i  &g^t-    The  raids  of  the  Canadian  "war  partiefl" 

War,  i7o»-      were  begun  once  more.     This  time  Massachusetts, 

i7*j  New  Hampshire,  and  the  struggling  settlements  of 

Maine  had  to  bear  the  heaviest  burden.    We  can  scarcely  read 

without  a  shudder 

the  stories  of  these 

unhappy    days    in 

New  England. 

In  the  winter  of 
1704,  a  dreadful  raid 
was  made  upon  the 
little  town  of  Deer- 
field,  in  the  Con- 
n'ecticut  Valley. 
The  three  hundred 
settlers  were  peace- 
fully sleeping  when 
the  war  whoop 
sounded  and  toma- 
Th.  Att.ck'l  D«rti.a  ^awks  came  crash- 

ing against  the 
doors.  In  a  moment  all  was  confu^on.  Doors  were  broken  in, 
and  the  inmates  of  the  bouses  were  killed  or  dragged  forth  as 
captives.  Houses  were  set  on  fire,  and  the  crackling  flames  added 
terror  to  the  scene.  Shouting  savages  swarmed  everywhere, 
while  the  screams  of  frightened  children  and  the  cries  of  the 
dying  filled  the  air. 

As  the  gray  dawn  began  to  break  over  the  distant  hillddes,  a 
sorrowful  band  was  led  away  toward  Canada.  Over  a  hundred 
prisoners  —  men,  women,  children,  even  babies  among  them  — 
set  out  on  the  long  journey.  Many  died  from  cold  and  weak- 
ness, and  many,  when  their  strei^h  fuled  and  they  could  go 
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no  farther,  were  killed  by  the  Indians.    Months  of  dreary  and 
painful  marching  had  to  be  endured  before  Canada  was  reached. 

This  attack  upon  Deerfield  was  only  one  of  many  such  hap- 
penings. Nowhere  along  the  northern  frontier  of  the  New  Eng- 
land colonies  could  the  people  feel  secure  for  a  single  day  or  night. 

The  war  dragged  on  until  1713,  in  both  £urope  and  America. 
In  1710  the  English  colonists,  after  several  attempts,  succeeded 
in  taking  Port  Royal, 
and  80  gaining  con- 
trol of  the  province  of 
Acadia.  In  Europe, 
Louis  XIV  had  met 
with  many  disasters, 
and  the  French 
people  were  over- 
whelmed with  a  great 
war  debt.  Both  Eng- 
lish and  French  were 
glad  to  stop  fighting. 
The  treaty  which 
closed  the  war  gave 

__       ,        ,     rr     <  On  tli«  Road  to  Canida 

to  England  Hudson 

Bay,  Newfoundland,  and  Acadia.      This  was  a  great  gain  for 

England,  and  a  great  loss  for  France. 

The  old  quarrel  was,  however,  almost  untouched.  The  bound- 
ary between  Canada  and  the  English  colonies  remained  unsettled. 
The  hatred  between  the  French  and  the  English  KiagG^Mgtfi 
settlers  burned  as  fiercely  as  ever.  It  needed  only  Wu,  t744- 
an  excuse  to  break  out  into  war.  The  excuse  came  ^'♦^ 
in  1744,  when  a  new  war  broke  out  in  Europe,  and  found  France 
and  England,  as  usual,  on  opposite  sides. 

Immediately  the  governor  of  the  French  town  of  Loulsburg  in 
America  decided  to  attack  the  English  in  Acadia.  This  terri- 
tory, you  will  remember,  had  come  under  English  rule  at  the 
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close  of  the  preceding  war.  The  French  expedition  against  Acadia 
succeeded  in  capturing  a  little  fishing  town,  and  attacked  Port 
Royal,  or  Annapolis,  as  the  English  called  it,  but  without  success. 


Claims  of  European  Nations  before  the  French  had  reached  the  Mississippi 


These  attacks  so  enraged  the  people  of  New  England  that  they 
formed  no  less  a  plan  than  an  attempt  to  capture  Louisburg  itself. 
Capture  of  The  rashness  of  this  plan  lay  in  two  things,  —  the 
Louisburg  strength  of  the  town,  and  the  entire  lack  of  trained 
soldiers  to  attack  it.  The  town  was  only  thirty  years  old,  but  it 
was  generally  acknowledged  to  be  the  strongest  fortress  on  the 
continent. 

The  people  of  Massachusetts  became  wildly  enthusiastic  over 
the  plan.  No  one  seemed  to  consider  a  chance  of  failure.  Ben- 
jamin Franklin  wrote  from  Philadelphia  to  his  brother  in  Boston 
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that  "fortified  towns  are  bard  nuts  to  crack,  and  your  teeth  are 
not  accustomed  to  it;  but  some  seem  to  think  that  forts  are  as 
easily  taken  as  snufT;"  but  I  have  no  doubt  that  his  letter  was 
greeted  with  laughter  and  shouts  of  derision.  A  writer  of  that 
day  says  of  the  expedition  that  "it  had  a  lawyer  for  contriver,  a 


A  VlewoT  Boston.  1744 
llic  year  before  Ltniiaburc  wt  tsken. 

merchant  for  general,  and  farmers,  fishermen,  and  mechanics  for 
soldiers." 

Perhaps  the  strangest  part  of  the  whole  story  is  that  the  ex- 
pedition did  succeed.  The  French  soldiers  in  the  fort  were  not 
in  good  condition,  and  their  commander  was  a  man  of  httle  force 
of  character;  powder  was  scarce,  and  the  help  expected  from 
Canada  did  not  arrive.  So,  somehow,  in  spite  of  their  lack  of 
discipUne,  and  in  spite  of  the  clumsy  old  guns  they  carried,  the 
New  Ei^landers  captured  the  town.  There  was  great  rejoicing 
■a  Boston  when  the  news  came.     Bells  rang,  cannon  were  fired. 
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and  the  shouts  of  the  people  filled  the  air.    Louisburg,  the  French 
stronghold,  was  taken. 

The  succeeding  years  of  the  war  show  little  but  tales  of  "war 
parties"  sent  out  by  the  French  and  opposed  by  the  inhabitants 
now  of  this  village,  now  of  that.  No  event  of  importance  oc- 
curred until,  in  1748,  both  Enjgland  and  France,  ready  to  make 
peace,  agreed  to  return  all  conquests  to  their  original  owners. 
Great  was  the  indignation  in  Boston  when  it  was  known  that 
Louisburg  was  to  be  given  back  to  the  French.  But  such  was 
the  decision  of  the  English  government,  and  so  it  had  to  be. 

THINGS  TO  REMEMBER 

i.  The  people  of  the  English  colonies  and  those  of  New  France  became 
rivals  for  the  possession  of  the  Ohio  Valley. 

2.  When  war  broke  out  between  England  and  France,  the  colonists  in 
America  took  up  the  quarrel. 

3.  Between  1689  and  1748  there  were  three  wars  between  the  mother 
countries,  each  of  which  had  its  echo  in  the  New  World. 

4.  Each  of  these  wars  served  to  make  more  intense  the  hatred  between 
Canadians  and  English  colonists. 

THINGS  TO  READ 

1.  "A  Half  Century  of  Conflict,"  Parkman,  Vol.  II,  pp.  121-134. 

2.  "The  Taking  of  Louisburg,"  Drake. 

3.  "  Grandfather's  Chair,"  Hawthorne,  Part  II,  Chapter  VII. 

4.  "Great  Grandmother's  Girls  in  New  France,"  Champney. 
6.  "Fife  and  Drum  at  Louisburg,"  Oxley. 

6.  "The  Young  Puritan  Series"  (4  volumes),  and  "The  Boy  Captive 
of  Old  Deerfield,"  Smith. 

THINGS  TO  DO 

1.  Find  the  exact  meaning  of  interior,  pcUriotic,  prejttdicef  aerUinds, 
allies,  defense,  fortifying,  discipline. 

2.  Find  out  why  the  three  wars  described  in  the  chapter  were  called 
King  William's  War,  Queen  Anne's  War,  and  King  George's  War. 

3.  Learn  1689  as  the  date  which  marks  the  appearance  of  a  common 
interest,  a  common  foe,  for  the  English  colonists. 
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4.  Ask  your  teacher  to  tell  you  the  story  of  Hannah  Dujstin. 

5.  Imagine  that  you  were  in  Boston  in  1745,  a  stranger.  Hearing  bells 
and  cannon,  and  seeing  much  excitement  among  the  people,  you  set  out  to 
discover  the  cause.  ^  Write  a  letter  to  a  friend,  describing  the  scene,  and 
telling  what  you  discovered  of  its  occasion. 

FOR  YOUR  NOTEBOOK 

1.  Make  a  map  to  illustrate  the  colonial  wars  you  have  studied. 

2.  Write  the  story  of  Hannah  Dustin. 

3.  The  Early  Colonial  Wars. 

King  William's  War  began  in ;  it  ended  in . 

Queen  Anne's  War  began  in ;  it  ended  in . 

King  George's  War  began  in ;  it  ended  in . 

These  wars  may  be  called  ''  echoes "  of  European  wars,  because 


RIVAIS  IN  THE  GHBAT  VALLEY 

It  ia  not  hard  to  see  that  the  peace  of  1748  could  not  last  long 
in  America.  With  the  boundary  between  New  France  and  the 
English  colonies  still  unsettled,  with  both  nations 
bmblebe-  claiming  the  country  west  of  the  Alleghenies,  with 
twwn  Freneh  the  French  constantly  stirring  up  the  people  of  Acadia 
■nd  Enciidi  against  their  new  rulers,  war  could  not  be  long  de- 
layed. English  traders  from  Pennsylvania  and  Vir- 
ginia were  making  friends  with  the  Indians  in  the  Ohio  Valley, 
and  were  drawing  away  much  trade  from  the  French.  Not  only 
this,  but  a  nimiber  of  Vinrinians 


RIVAU  IN  THE  GREAT  VALLEY 


NBtkeoDUikU 
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preparatioDB  to  force  them  off  the  ground.  A  warning  to  with- 
draw, sent  to  the  French  commander  by  Governor  Dinwiddie  of 
Virgima,  produced  no  result.  At  once  a  party  of  Virginianfl  set 
out  to  build  a  fort,  choosing  the  place  where  the  city  of  Pittsburg 
now  stands ;  but  a  party  of  Frenchmen  appeared,  and  the  Vir- 
ginians were  forced  to  give  up  the  position  to  them.  The  fort 
was  finished  by  the  French,  and  under  the  name  Fort  Duquesne 
became  the  chief  French  stronghold  in  the  valley. 


Wiahmpon's  Return  from  the  P  ranch  FOrt 

The  message  to  the  French  commander  had  been  carried  by  a 
young  officer  of  the  Virginia  militia  —  Major  George  Washington. 
Totwi  Haior  Though  only  twenty-one  years  old,  he  had  made  the 
Wuhlagton  perilous  winter  journey  through  the  wilds  of  the 
Allegheny  forests  with  only  one  companion,  and  had  returned 
safely  from  his  fruitless  errand.  He  now  went  with  three  hundred 
militiamen  to  the  Ohio  country ;  and  there,  coming  into  conflict 
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with  a  small  party  of  Frenchmen,  blood  was  shed,  and  prisoners 
taken,  as  though  a  war  had  begun.  Washington  built  a  rude 
fort,  which  he  called  Fort  Necessity,  but  the  French  and  their 
Indian  allies  compelled  him  to  give  it  up.  Thus  far  the  French 
seemed  likely  to  win  the  eagerly  desired  valley. 

It  wajs  unfortunate  that  in  scarcely  any  of  the  English  colo- 
nies was  there  harmony  between  the  governor  and  the  assembly. 
The  constant  quarrels  between  them  made  it  almost  impossible 
for  the  governors  to  obtain  money.  And  money  was  now  a 
necessity  if  the  French  were  to  be  driven  from  the  Ohio  Valley. 
Equally  important  and  equally  hard  to  obtain  was  united  action 
by  the  various  colonies.  There  was  much  jealousy  between  the 
different  parts  of  the  country.  Each  assembly  was  afraid  of 
doing  something  to  benefit  some  neighboring  colony.  Even  in 
their  treaties  with  the  Indians  it  was  ''each  for  himself,''  and 
endless  confusion  resulted. 

The  colonies  had  long  been  urged  by  the  home  government  to 
make  a  joint  treaty  with  the  Indians.  In  1754  seven  of  the  colo- 
Th«  Albany  nies  agreed  to  do  so,  and  sent  delegates  to  a  conven- 
Pi«n»  1754  tion  at  Albany.  There  they  were  met  by  the  Iro- 
quois tribesmen.  The  Indian  treaty  disposed  of,  the  delegates 
discussed  the  possibility  of  a  imited  government  among  the  Eng- 
lish colonies.  They  even  went  so  far  as  to  draw  up  a  plan 
for  such  a  government,  but  nothing  came  of  it.  The  ''Al- 
bany Plan,"  as  it  is  known,  pleased  neither  colonies  nor  king. 
All  were  too  jealous  of  their  own  power  to  find  any  plan  accept- 
able. The  need  for  union  was  a  real  need,  however,  and  the 
wisest  men  in  the  colonies  were  coming  to  feel  it  more  and  more. 
Benjamin  Franklin,  a  wise  and  far-sighted  man,  and  one  promi- 
nent in  all  American  affairs,  did  much  to  encourage  this  feeling ; 
and  his  influence  in  the  Convention  was  of  great  value  to  the 
cause  of  united  action. 

Meanwhile  there  was  war  —  or  the  beginning  of  war — in  the 
Ohio  Valley,  and  though  the  English  government  and  the  French 
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governineiit  hastened  to  assure  each  other  that  they  desired 
nothing  bo  much  as  peace,  they  made  even  more  haste  to  send 
soldiers  to  their  respective  colonies.  General  Braddoclc  was  sent 
to  command  the  English  forces 
in  America,  and  he  planned  at 
once  to  retake  Fort  Duquesne,  to 
capture  Fort  Niagara  and  Crown 
Point,  and  to  drive  the  French 
from  Lake  Champlain.  All  of 
these  plans  failed,  and  that 
against  Fort  Duquesne,  led  by 
Braddock  himself,  ended  in  a 
great  disaster  which  plunged  the 
whole  country  into  gloom. 

Braddock  was  a  brave  man, 

but  he  knew  nothing  of  forest 

BnuUock'i  i»-  warfare,    and    was 

fMt,  I75S         unwilling    to    take 

Benjunin  Pnnkiin  advice  from  those  who  did  know. 

The  army  set  out  in  fine  order, 

red-coated  British  "regulars"  and  Virginia  militiamen  marching 

together.     Braddock  found  much  fault  with  the  Virginia  troops, 

and  gave  orders  to  one  of  his  officers  to  try  to  "make  them  as 

much  hke  soldiers  as  possible."     Washing- 


UNITE  OR   DIE 


ton  was  with  Braddock,  and  he  tells  us 
that  the  general  found  little  in  the  country 
or  the  colonists  to  admire. 

The  march  through  the  forest  was  slow, 
but  all  went  well  until  the  army  was  about       F™nwin'»  Denw  o(  the 

Divided  Sniks 

eight  miles  from  Fort  Duquesne.    Then 

suddenly  a  war  whoop  sounded,  and  the  English  found  themselves 
in  the  midst  of  the  enemy.  The  British  regulars  at  first  stUKlily 
faced  the  foe,  and  used  their  muskets  well;  but  their  bullets  did 
more  damage  to  the  trees  than  to  the  enemy,  who  were  fighting 
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Indian  fashion  from  the  shelter  of  tree  trunks,  bushes,  —  anything 
that  would  serve  as  a  moment's  protection.  The  British  soldiers 
were  bewildered  at  this  strange  new  kind  of  warfare,  and  soon 
all  order  was  forgotten.  The  men  broke  their  ranks  and  crowded 
close  together,  either  forgetting  to  fire  at  all,  or  firing  blindly 
anywhere,  even  among  their  own  comrades. 

Only  the  Virginians,  who  had  long  ago  learned  the  lesson  of 


savage  warfare,  knew  what  to  do.  They  broke  their  ranks,  hid 
behind  trees,  and  met  the  attack  of  the  enemy  in  true  backwoods 
fashion.  But  Braddock  could  not  understand  their  action.  He 
fiew  into  a  rage,  and,  cursing  what  he  believed  to  be  their  coward- 
ice, ordered  the  Virginians  back  into  line.  The  few  regulars  who 
had  tried  to  follow  the  example  of  the  colonial  soldiers  he  beat 
with  his  sword,  and  so  forced  them  back  among  the  rest.  The 
scarlet  coats,  glowing  with  color,  were  good  targets  for  the  Indian 
marksmen,  and,   as  scores  fell,  the  fear  of  the  rest  increased. 
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"  I  cannot  describe  the  horrors  of  that  scene,"  wrote  one  of  the 
officers  a  few  weeks  later.  "No  pen  could  do  it.  The  yell  of  the 
Indians  is  fresh  on  my  ear,  and  the  terrific  sound  will  haunt  me 
until  the  hour  of  my  dissolution." 

^  The  officers  made  the  greatest  efforts  to  arouse  the  men. 
Many  of  the  officers  were  killed,  Braddock  himself  being  mor- 
tally wounded  just  as  he  had  at  last  ordered  the  retreat.  The 
soldiers  made  a  wild  rush  backward  through  the  forest.  "  When 
we  endeavored  to  rally  them,"  says  Washington,  "it  was  with 
as  much  success  as  if  we  had  attempted  to  stop  the  wild  bears 
of  the  mountains."  The  young  colonel  received  no  woundi 
though  two  horses  were  shot  under  him,  and  four  bullets  had  torn 
their  way  through  his  coat. 

Braddock  died  four  days  after  the  battle,  and  the  few  remain- 
ing officers  buried  his  body  in  the  road  over  which  the  remainder 
of  the  army  was  to  tramp  in  its  continued  retreat  toward  Phila- 
delphia. The  heavy  tread  of  soldiers  and  horses  soon  removed 
every  trace  of  the  grave,  leaving  the  body  of  the  unfortunate 
general  safe  from  Indian  insult. 

THINGS  TO  REMEMBER 

1.  The  last  French  war  was  not  an  echo  of  European  troubles.  It  began 
in  America,  caused  by  the  rival  claims  of  the  Ohio  Valley. 

2.  Both  French  and  English  sent  men  to  occupy  the  valley.  These 
men  came  into  conflict  near  where  Pittsburg  now  stands,  and  blood  was 
shed.  George  Washington,  then  a  major  in  the  Virginia  militia,  was  in 
command  of  the  defeated  Englishmen. 

3.  No  united  action  on  the  part  of  the  English  colonies  against  the 
French  was  possible  because  of  their  jealousy  of  one  another.  At  the 
Albany  Convention  a  plan  for  united  government  for  the  colonies  was  dis- 
cussed. The  plan  met  with  no  favor  from  either  colonists  or  English 
government. 

4.  General  Braddock  was  sent  from  England  to  take  charge  of  the 
fighting  against  the  French.  He  brought  trained  English  soldiers.  Four 
expeditions  against  the  French  were  planned.  They  all  failed.  Braddock 
himself  was  badly  defeated  not  far  from  Fort  Duquesne. 
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THINGS  TO  READ 

1.  ''Montcalm  and  Wolfe/'  Parkman,  Vol.  I,  pp.  131-136,  2ia-221| 
224-226. 

2.  "Stories  of  the  Old  Dominion,"  Cooke,  pp.  94-139. 

3.  "Old  Times  in  the  Colonies,"  Coffin,  pp.  363-373,  380-^388. 

4.  "George  Washington,"  Scudder,  pp.  7-94. 

5.  "  George  Washington,"  Hale,  pp.  1-85. 

6.  "George  Washington,"  Hapgood,  pp.  1-70. 

7.  "  History  of  the  United  States,"  Elson,  pp.  178-181. 

THINGS  TO  DO 

1.  Find  the  exact  meaning  of  surrender,  delegcUee,  convention,  dUaocu* 
Hon,  mortally,  retreat,  rally. 

2.  Think  over  or  talk  over  in  class  the  f oUowing  ^question :  Which 
nation,  French  or  English,  had  the  better  claim  to  the  Ohio  Valley  ?  When 
you  have  formed  your  opinion,  write  it  briefly  with  your  reasons. 

3.  Discuss :  — 

(1)  Which  nation,  French  or  English,  seemed  likely  to  make  the 

better  use  of  the  territory  ? 

(2)  What  quality  in  General  Braddock's  character  made  his  defeat 

probable? 

(3)  What  qualities  are  necessary  to  make  a  successful  general  ? 

4.  By  consulting  your  geography,  try  to  discover  why  the  place  where 
Pittsburg  now  stands  was  important  to  both  French  and  English. 

5.  Imagine  yourself  to  be  one  of  the  Virginia  militiamen  who  accom- 
panied Braddock.  Write  or  tell  the  story  of  the  battle  as  you  might  have 
told  it  to  your  friends  and  neighbors  on  your  return. 

FOR  YOUR  NOTEBOOK 

1.  Draw  a  map  of  North  America.  Color  with  crayon  or  water  colors 
the  territory  claimed  by  the  French;  then  in  a  contrasting  color  show  that 
claimed  by  the  English.  The  part  of  the  map  where  the  two  colors  overlap 
will  show  the  territory  in  dispute.  Place  on  your  map  all  the  places  men- 
tioned in  the  chapter. 

2.  Write  about  Washington's  journey  to  the  French  fort :  his  errand;  the 
country  through  which  he  had  to  pass ;  his  c(.mpanions  (what  kind  of  men 
were  chosen) ;  some  of  their  adventures.  (Do  not  write  this  until  you  have 
done  some  of  the  reading  about  Washington  suggested  in  the  "Things  to 
Read.") 


PROGRESS  OP  THE  WAR 

In  only  one  of  the  plans  for  the  year  1755  were  the  English 
successful ;  and  the  story  of  this  success  is  even  sadder  than  the 
Tbaramond  story  of  their  failures.  We  have  already  spoken  of 
of  the  Acadia,  and  of  the  trouble  the  English  had  there  in 

^"'^""  trying  to  make  loyal  English  subjects  of  the  people. 

The  French  did  everything  in  their  power  to  keep  the  people 
discontpntm).  n.nr^  niinn«>pHnH 

SO  -n 


was 
the 


then 


oath 

Aadta  ^jj^  refused  must  be  punished.     The  peo- 

ple were  more  obstinate  than  ever.    They  flatly  refused  to  take 
the  oath,  and  the  punishment  fell.    Such  a  punishment !  one  that 
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has  roiiBed  the  sympathy  of  the  world  ever  amce  that  dreadful  day. 
For  it  was  decreed  that  the  rebellious  Acadians  should  be  taken 
away  from  their  pleasant  homes,  and  carried,  shipload  after  ship- 
load, to  the  colonies  of  the  hated  English  —  there  to  live,  scattered 
among  the  feared  and  dreaded  heretics,  to  begin  life  anew,  with 
all  their  wealth  of 
bam  and  storehouse 
left  behind. 

The  simple-minded 
Acadiana  could  not 
believe  that  the  cruel 
sentence  would  be 
carried  out,  until  the 
shipa  arrived,  and  the 
people  were    forced 

.  ,  J       _.  An  Aeadtan  F»nn 

to  go  on  board.    It 

was  a  soiTowful  scene.  Friends,  neighbors,  sometimes  even 
members  of  the  same  family,  were  separated  in  the  confusion. 
The  shrill  cries  of  children,  searching  vainly  for  their  parents, 
mingled  with  the  feeble  complaints  of  the  old  and  helpless  and 
with  the  harsh  voices  of  the  soldiers  urging  all  to  haste;  while 
the  whole  gloomy  picture  was  lighted  by  the  lurid  glow  of  flame 
—  for  the  unhappy  peasants  were  forced  to  watch  their  homes 
fall  in  heaps  of  ashes,  to  show  them  how  useless  it  would  be  for 
them  to  attempt  to  return  and  begin  the  old  life  again. 

More  than  six  thousand  were  carried  away,  and  were  landed 
in  the  various  English  colonies  from  Maine  to  Georgia.  Their 
lot  was  a  hard  one,  for  they  were  homesick  and  unhappy,  besides 
being  unwelcome  in  their  new  homes.  The  whole  affair  was  in- 
deed the  saddest  of  successes. 

In  May,  1756,  after  almost  two  years  of  actual  fighting  in  the 
New  World,  England  declared  war  upon  France;  the  struggle  in 
the  woods  of  America  now  became  part  of  a  great  European  war, 
in  which  almost  every  nation  on  the  continent  had  a  part.    There 
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were  many  quarrela  and  many  jealousies  which  led  to  this  array- 
ing  of  all  Europe  on  one  side  or  the  other,  and  we  need  not  ask 
what  they  were.  It  is  enough  to  know  that  England,  with  a 
rangle  ally,  Freder- 
ick of  PruBsia,  was 
to  face  the  anuiea 
of  the  rest  of 
Europe. 

Nor  need  we  fol- 
low the  course  of 
the  war,  except  in 
North  America. 
From  now  on  the 
French  were  able 
to  give  little  aid  to 
Canada,  though  a 
new  conmiander, 
the    Marquis    de 

Embarkallon  K  the  AcmUuu  ,,  , 

Montcalm,  was 
sent  from  France.  Montcalm  was  a  good  soldier,  and  under 
him  the  French  entered  upon  two  years  of  victory.  The  English 
generals  who  opposed  Montcalm  were  quite  unequal  to  their 
task,  and  it  is  said  that  the  end  of  1757  saw  not  a  ungle  village 
or  hamlet  of  English-speaking  people  in  the  Ohio  Valley  or  the 
basin  of  the  St.  Lawrence. 

With  the  new  year  —  1758  —  there  came  a  great  change  in  the 
management  of  the  war.  In  England,  William  Pitt,  a  man  of 
wonderful  ability,  had  become  prime  minister,  and  nowhere  is  his 
ability  shown  more  than  in  his  conduct  of  the  American  war. 
More  soldiers,  under  carefully  selected  officers,  were  sent  over, 
and  the  tide  of  events  began  to  turn.  In  July,  1758,  Louisburg 
was  again  taken  from  the  French,  and  in  November  Fort  Duquesne 
fell  into  English  hands.  A  new  name  —  Fort  Pitt  —  was  ^ven  to 
the  place,  in  honor  of  the  great  English  statesman. 
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In  July  of  the  next  year  Fort 
Niagara  was  taken,  and  at  al- 
most the  Bame  time  Ticon- 
den^a.  And  now  not  only 
the  Ohio  country,  Attack  on 
but  Canada, —  Qiubac, 
Quebec  itself,  the  ''» 
center  and  stronghold  of  the 
French,  —  was  attacked.  We 
almost  wonder  at  the  daring  of 
the  English  in  trying  to  capture 
Quebec,  doubly  fortified  as  it 
was  by  its  position  on  a  high 
bluff  overlooking  the  river,  and 
by  a  strong  citadel  guarded  by 
the  beat  of  the  French  soldiers  „„,„     „,„ 

WiUurn  Pitt 

under  the  leadership  of  the  com-  ^^^^  „  ^  ^^^ 

mander-in-chief,  Montcalm. 
But  they  did  try  it,  and  in  the  spring  of  1759  nine  thousand  men 

were  placed  on  shipboard  to  s^l  up  the  St.  Lawrence  to  Quebec. 

Their  leader  was  General  James  Wolfe,  a  man  but  Uttle  over 
thirty  years  of  age.  He  had  already 
proved  himself  a  gallant  soldier,  bow- 
ever,  and  he  gladly  undertook  the  cap- 
ture of  the  French  stronghold.  In  the 
early  summer,  1759,  the  English  vessels 
came  to  anchor  in  the  river  below 
Quebec.  Soon  all  was  in  readiness,  and 
the  English  cannon  began  to  boom  forth 
a  summons  to  the  French  to  give  up 
Quebec.  The  Lower  Town  —  that  is 
the  part  of  the  town  at  the  foot  of  the 
bluff  —  was  soon  in  ruins,  and  even  the 
c«Mni  woHe  Upper  Town,  about  the  citadel,  was 
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made  to  suffer  from  English  shells.  But  the  citadel  —  the  Btrong 
old  fortress  —  showed  no  sign  of  giving  up.  Wolfe  moved  his 
camp  nearer  to  the  city,  and  a  few  weeks  later  a  severe  battle  was 
fought  not  far  from  the  camp. 
The  Ki^lish  were  driven  back, 
and  seemed  farther  than  ever 
from  capturing  Quebec. 

It  was  resolved  to  move  the 
camp  to  a  place  on  the  river 
above  the  city,  and  to  try 
there  to  find  some  way  up  the 
steep  cliff,  thus  guning  the 
plains  behind  the  town.  The 
bank  of  the  river  was  searched 
for  a  pathway,  and  at  last  it 
^  ^       , was  found.    Careful  prepara- 

QuebBC  and  VIclnBy  ,  ,  ^  .     , 

L<»k  .t  tb.  pictui.  on  px.  u.  tions  were  made.    On  a  dark 

night  in  September  the  men 
were  silently  rowed  to  the  place  selected,  and  still  more  uleutly 
led  up  the  narrow,  dangerous  path.  There  were  French  guards 
at  the  top,  but  they  were  easily  overpowered.  And  when  the  pale 
Ught  of  morning  broke  over  the  citadel,  it  fell  on  the  red-coated 
English  soldiers,  drawn  up  in  battle  line  on  the  pluns  outside  the 
town. 

There  was  great  excitement  in  the  fortress.  Montcalm  has- 
tened to  make  ready  for  battle.  His  soldiers  were  poorly  equipped 
—  indeed,  it  had  been  almost  impossible  for  Montcalm  to  obtain 
any  suppUes.  But  he  had  done  all  he  could,  and  he  entered  upon 
the  battle  with  a  brave  heart. 

It  proved  impossible,  however,  to  drive  the  English  back. 
Wolfe  led  the  charge,  and  his  men  carried  everything  before 
them.  The  French  broke  into  confusion,  Montcalm  did  his 
best  to  stop  their  flight,  and  received  a  mortal  wound.  Wolfe, 
too,  was  struck,  and  agun,  and  yet  again  I    Both  of  these  valiant 
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eoDunaaders  were  to  die  —  the  one  victoriouA,  —  happy,  as  he 
said  when  dying,  because  he  could  know  that  the  French  were 
"flying  everywhere":  the  other  sad,  though  he  had  done  his 
dutyoobly,  and  thanking  God  that  he  should  "not  live  to  see  the 
surrraider  of  Quebec." 

Five  days  after  the  battle  the  English  soldiers  entered  the 


The  Death  <g  Cenenl  WoUe 
From  Ui*  p4iDUBC  by  Benjimio  W««t. 

town  and  placed  their  garrison  in  the  fortress.  Wolfe's  victory 
was  the  greatest  achievement  of  the  war.  With  Quebec  lost,  it 
could  not  be  long  before  all  of  Canada  would  fall  into  British 
hands.  And  so  it  proved.  About  a  year  after  the  fall  of  Quebec, 
Montreal  surrendered,  and  New  France  had  become  only  a  name. 
All  through  the  long  struggle  which  was  to  decide  the  fate  of 
the  French  in  America,  their  Indian  allies  had  looked  on  anx- 
iously.   Now  that  the  end  had  come,  they  found  it  hard  to  believe 
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that  their  friends  were  really  conquered.  Pontiac,  chief  of  the 
Ottawas,  resolved  to  strike  one  more  blow  for  the  French,  and  at 
xiie  the  same  time  to  rid  the  country  of  the  hated  Ekiglish. 

conspinicy  Where  the  English  came,  the  red  man  was  driven  out, 
of  Pontics  Y>^i  French  and  Indians  could  live  in  peace  and  har- 
mony. Pontiac's  conspiracy  was  well  planned,  but  it  ended  after 
all  in  failure,  and  the  English  were  left  in  undisputed  possession 
of  the  land  they  had  conquered. 

Meanwhile  the  struggle  in  Europe  went  on.  The  genius  of  Pitt 
had  been  shown,  however,  in  the  Old  World  as  well  as  in  the  New; 
in  1757  the  English  had  gained  a  great  victory  in  the  far-off  land 
of  India,  where  they  and  the  French  had  been  fighting  for  the 
mastery.  And  now  the  English  fleets  captured  the  French  West 
India  islands,  and  Havana,  the  Spanish  stronghold  in  Cuba.  It 
began  to  seem  best  to  the  French  to  make  peace  before  they 
lost  anything  more.  It  was  hard  for  them  to  face  the  fact  that 
the  empire  of  which  they  had  dreamed  was  not  to  be  theirs,  and 
harder  still  to  think  of  their  territory  as  adding  to  the  jpower  and 
glory  of  their  hated  rivals,  the  English.  There  was,  however, 
little  hope  of  getting  it  back,  even  if  they  kept  on  fighting.  A 
treaty  was  signed  in  1763,  and  the  war  —  called  the  Seven  Years' 
War  in  Europe,  the  French  and  Indian  War  in  America  —  was 
over.  In  the  long  struggle  for  the  continent  of  America,  the 
English  had  won  at  last. 

THINGS  TO  REMEMBER 

1.  Acadia  had  been  under  English  rule  since  1713.  The  Acadlaos, 
however,  were  not  willing  to  submit  to  their  new  rulers.  In  1755  the 
English  sent  soldiers  to  Acadia.  Under  their  direction  the  peo^de  were 
put  on  board  ship,  and  carried  away  from  their  homes  to  the  Engiish. 
colonies. 

2.  After  two  years  of  fighting  in  America,  war  was  at  last  declared  by 
England  against  France.  This  brought  about  a  great  European  war,  of 
which  the  American  struggle  became  only  a  part. 

3.  After  two  years  of  French  success,  the  tide  turned  in  favor  of  the  Eng* 
lish.    During  1758  much  of  the  Ohio  Valley  was  reclaimed  for  England. 
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4.  In  1759  the  war  was  carried  into  Canada.  Quebec  was  besieged  and 
taken  by  General  Wolfe.  This  victory  really  decided  the  war  in  favor  of 
the  English. 

5.  England  gained  some  important  victories  in  the  European  war. 
France  became  willing  to  make  peace. 

THINGS  TO  READ 

1.  ''Montcalm  and  Wolfe/'  Parkman,  Vol.  I,  pp.  234-284. 

2.  "Old  Times  in  the  Colonies,"  Coffin,  pp.  374-380,  437-45a 

3.  "  Grandfather's  Chair,"  Hawthorne,  Part  II,  Chapter  VIIL 

4.  "Evangeline,"  Longfellow. 

5.  "Stories  of  New  France,"  Machar  and  Marquis,  pp.  264r-304. 

6.  "Speech  of  Pontiac,"  in  the  Old  South  Leaflets. 

7.  "With  Wolfe  in  Canada,"  Henty. 

8.  "American  Hero  Stories,"  Tappan,  pp.  126-143. 

9.  "History  of  the  United  States,"  Elson,  pp.  181-196. 

THINGS  TO  DO 

1.  Find  the  meaning  of  hyal,  euhjects,  heretics,  oath  of  aUegianee,  decreed, 
iurid,  peasants,  hamlet,  citadel,  achievemerU,  conspiracy, 

2.  Discuss  in  class :  — 

(1)  Were  the  English  cruel  and  unjust  in  their  treatment  of  the  Aca- 
dians,  or  did  the  Acadians  deserve  the  treatment  they  received  ? 

(2)  What  were  the  reasons  for  the  final  failure  of  the  French  ? 

3.  Study  the  Chronological  Chart  of  the  struggle  between  England  and 
France  in  America  in  appendix.  You  have  already  learned  1689  as  the 
date  of  the  beginning  of  the  struggle.  You  should  now  learn  1763  as  the 
year  which  marks  the  end  of  French  power  in  the  New  World. 

4.  Find  out  what  you  can  about  Quebec.  If  possible,  obtain  pictures 
of  the  dty  for  your  notebook. 

FOR  YOUR  NOTEBOOK 

1.  Write  about:  The  Removal  of  the  Acadians. 

The  people  of  Acadia;  their  homes;  how  the  province  came  under  Eng- 
lish rule;  the  feeling  of  the  people  toward  the  English;  the  part  taken  in 
the  trouble  by  the  I^nch  officers  of  Church  and  State  in  Canada;  the  pun- 
ishment of  the  Acadians. 

2.  Make  a  map  on  which  you  show  all  of  the  places  taken  from  the 
French  In  1758  and  1759. 

3.  Obtain  and  mount  a  copy  of  Benjamin  West's  picture  of  the  death  of 
Wolfe*    Write  beneath  it  a  short  account  of  the  career  of  this  great  general 
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France 

England 

Spain 

Oave 

Oave 

Gave 

to  England,  all  terri- 

to Spain,  Havana. 

to  England,  Florida. 

tory  east  of  the  Mis- 

sissippi, except   New 

Orleans;  to  Spain,  all 

the  province  of  Lou- 

isiana  not   given   to 

England. 

Retained 

Retained 

Retained 

West    India    Islands 

all  former  possessions. 

all  former  possessions 

and  two  small  islands 

in     America      except 

in    the    Gulf    of    St. 

Florida. 

lAwrence. 

Received 

Received 

Received 

nothing. 

from   France^   all    the 

Louisiana  west  of  the 

territory   east   of   the 

Mississippi,    and   New 

Mississippi  except  New 

Orleans. 

Orleans. 

from  Spain,  Florida. 

No  great  war  can  come  to  an  end  without  leaving  behind  it  more 
and  greater  results  than  can  be  seen  in  the  treaty  which  marks 
its  close.  So  we  must  look  for  the  results  of  the  war  whose  story 
we  have  just  laid  aside. 

Looking  upon  the  map  which  shows  the  American  possessions 

of  France,  England,  and  Spain  in  1763,  it  is  easy  for  us  to  see 

that  the  days  of  French  power  in  the  New  World  are  at  an  end. 
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With  her  vast  territory  divided  between  her  friend  Spain  and  her 
enemy  England,  France  must  seek  a  new  field  for  colonization, 
and  will  trouble  North  America  no  more. 

Spain  and  England,  then,  are  left  to  share  the  continent.  Shall 
we  compare  them  for  a  moment?  Spain,  never  having  recovered 
her  old  power  in  Europe  since  the  defeat  of  the  Invincible  Ar- 
mada, was  at  this  time  a  rival  little  to  be  feared.  You  will  re- 
member that  the  Spanish  settlements  in  what  is  now  the  United 
States  were  few  and  feeble.  The  gradual  decline  of  Spanish 
power  made  them  still  feebler.  By  exchanging  Havana  for  Flor- 
ida at  the  close  of  the  war,  Elngland  secured  peace  and  security  for 
her  southern  colonies,  and  made  the  whole  Atlantic  coast  her  own. 

In  proportion  as  Spain  had  been  growing  weaker  during  the 
last  century,  England  had  been  growing  stronger;  and  there  was 
little  doubt  that  she  was  the  most  powerful  nation  in  the  world. 
This  fact  could  not  but  establish  one  of  equal  importance,  —  it 
was  to  be  the  English  language,  English  customs,  English  laws, 
and  English  people,  with  all  their  sturdy,  freedom-loving  traits, 
that  were  to  flourish  in  this  western  world.  It  was  the  colonies 
that  could  make  their  own  laws  that  were  to  thrive.  It  was 
these  colonies  that  were  to  govern  and  control  the  continent  of 
North  America.  And  now  that  the  enemies  of  the  English  colo- 
nies had  been  removed,  we  shall  see  how  rapidly  the  love  of  self- 
government  asserted  itself. 

The  war  time  had  been  a  time  of  great  growth  for  all  the  colo- 
nies. Never  before  had  the  colonists  taken  part  in  affairs  of 
such  real  importance.  Never  before  had  they  fought  with  bodies 
of  men  large  enough  to  be  called  armies.  Never  before  had  the 
assemblies  voted  on  such  important  questions,  or  levied  and  col- 
lected such  heavy  taxes.  And  never  before  had  they  dared  so 
obstina>tely  to  oppose  the  will  of  their  royal  governors,  and  thus 
indirectly  the  will  of  the  king.  They  were  growing  stronger  and 
bolder  —  they  dared  to  think  and  to  speak  their  thoughts. 

These,  then,  were  the  people  who  were  to  enter  on  the  next 
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great  conflict  —  for  the  shadow  of  a  new  war  was  ab'eady  hang- 
ing over  America,  a  war  that  was  to  make  Americans  of  the 
colonists,  and  a  new  nation  in  the  New  World. 

THINGS  TO  REMEMBER 

1.  The  disappearance  of  French  power  in  America  left  the  oontineiit  to 
England  and  Spain.  Spain  was  now  a  rival  little  to  be  feared.  England 
was  at  this  time  the  most  powerful  nation  in  the  worid. 

2.  The  people  of  the  English  colonies  grew  stronger  because  of  their 
part  in  these  colonial  wars. 

THINGS  TO  DO 

1.  Find  the  meaning  of  levied. 

2.  Discuss  the  questions :  Why  was  the  victory  of  the  ESngUsh  important 
to  the  worid  7    Why  was  their  victory  important  to  the  English  colonists  7 

3.  Learn  the  dates  of  the  last  French  war,  1754-1763. 

4.  Find  out  what  you  can  about  Francis  Parkman,  the  historian,  who 
has  given  us  the  best  accounts  of  the  French  in  North  America. 

OUTLINE 

II.  The  Struggle  between  France  and  England  in  the  New  Worid,  168^ 
1763. 

A.  The  early  wars  (King  William's,  Queen  Anne's,  King  George's). 
Causes;  results. 

B.  The  last  French  war. 

1.  Cause. 

2.  Important  events. 

a.  The  building  of  Fort  Duquesne. 
6.  First  bloodshed. 

c.  Braddock's  plans;  his  defeat;  his  death. 

d.  The  removal  of  the  Acadians. 

«.  The  war  becomes  a  European  conflict. 
/.  English  successes;  capture  of  Quebec. 

3.  Peace.    The  treaty. 

4.  Why  the  victory  of  the  English  was  important  to  the  worid. 

5.  Why  it  was  important  to  the  English  colonists. 


THE  STRUGGLE  FOR  INDEPENDENCE 

EX 

THE  SHADOW  OF  WAR 

The  danger  of  French  control  in  America  was  past,  and 
other  questions  which  had  been  overshadowed  by  this  danger  were 
not  long  in  coming  to  the  front.  The  constant  quarrels  between 
assemblies  and  royal  governors  had  already  borne  fruit.  The 
assemblies  were  upheld  by  the  colonists,  while  the  governors  made 
constant  and  bitter  complaints  to  the  Lords  of  Trade  —  the  men 
in  whose  hands  the  general  oversight  of  the  colonists  had  been 
placed  by  Parliament.  The  Lords  of  Trade  came  to  consider  the 
Americans  as  a  quarrelsome  people.  The  colonists  chafed  con- 
tinually under  the  control  of  the  Lords  of  Trade. 

The  Navigation  Acts  were  a  source  of  constant  trouble.  As 
far  back  as  1645  the  home  government  had  begim  to  control 
American  commerce,  and  again  and  again  had  added  Havigation 
to  the  laws  on  the  subject.  By  these  laws  (1)  all  Acti 
colonial  trade  was  to  be  carried  on  in  ships  built  or  owned  in 
England,  or  in  the  colonies  themselves.  That  is,  the  colonists 
were  not  to  allow  the  cargo  of  a  Spanish,  a  French,  or  a  Dutch 
ship  to  be  brought  to  America  to  be  sold,  nor  to  sell  goods  to 
the  owners  of  such  a  ship  to  be  carried  to  Europe. 

(2)  A  long  list  of  colonial  products  was  made ;  these  products 

the  colonists  were  forbidden  to  send  to  any  except  English  ports. 

That  is,  no  tobacco  nor  sugar  could  be  sent  to  Holland  or  France, 

no  matter  how  large  a  quantity  the  colonists  had  to  sell,  or  how 

good  prices   they  might  be  offered  in  those  countries.    If  the 

planters  had  more  tobacco  to  sell  than  was   required    by    the 
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English  marketi  they  could  not  sell  it  at  all,  according  to  the  law. 
This  seemed,  and  no  doubt  was,  a  great  hardship  to  the  people. 

(3)  All  European  goods  must  be  bought  in  England;  indeed, 
even  colonial  goods  sent  from  one  colony  to  another  must,  if 
they  were  goods  which  might  have  been  bought  in  England,  be 
taken  to  that  country  first,  and  then  brought  back  to  the  colony 
for  which  they  were  intended;  or,  if  this  was  not  done,  a  duty 
must  be  paid  to  the  home  government  on  the  goods. 

(4)  The  colonists  were  forbidden  to  import  sugar  and  molasses 
from  any  place  except  the  British  West  Indies,  without  paying  a 
tax  upon  them.  This,  of  course,  cut  off  much  of  the  colonial  trade 
with  the  Spanish  and  French  West  Indies,  and  the  colonists  pro- 
tested loudly. 

Many  of  the  merchants  and  shipowners  of  America  —  especially 
in  New  England  —  broke  these  laws  over  and  over  again.  Goods 
from  Holland  were  often  cheaper,  and  sometimes  better,  than 
those  from  England,  and  the  thrifty  New  Englanders  always 
wanted  to  get  their  money's  worth.  So  smuggling  became  com- 
mon, and  it  was  often  quite  impossible  to  find  out  where  it  was 
going  on. 

The  laws  had  never  been  rigidly  enforced,  but  in  1761  a  serious 
effort  was  made  to  have  them  observed.  In  that  year  a  custom- 
house officer  in  Boston  asked  for  and  received  papers  giving  him 
permission  to  search  houses  for  smuggled  goods.  These  papers 
Writs  of  were  called  Writs  of  Assistance.    The  people  of  Bos- 

AasiBtance,  ton  were  indignant  over  the  issuing  of  the  writs; 
*^*  they  really  were  unjust,  since  they  were  general  search 

warrants,  giving  the  officer  a  right  to  enter  any  house  he  chose, 
whether  he  had  any  evidence  of  smuggled  goods  there  or  not. 
James  Otis,  of  Boston,  made  a  speech  about  it,  in  which  he  said 
many  bold  things.    But  the  writs  were  issued,  nevertheless. 

After  the  end  of  the  French  war  a  new  cause  for  disagreement 
came  up.  It  was  decided  in  Parliament  to  send  a  force  of  ten 
thousand  soldiers  to  America,  and  to  keep  them  there  in  case  of 
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attack  by  England's  enemies  in  some  later  war.  The  colonists 
were  not  pleased  with  this  plan.  They  did  not  want  the  English 
soldiers  in  the  country.  And  when  they  were  informed  that  a 
small  tax  was  to  be  laid  by  Parliament  upon  the  colonies  to 
help  support  these  soldiers,  they  were  not  only  displeased,  but 
angry.  ParUament  had  never  before  taxed  the  colonies;  when* 
ever  money  had  been  required  from  them,  the  colonial  assemblies 
had  attended  to  the  matter. 

The  tax  was  to  take  the  form  of  a  stamp  duty.    All  papers, 
such  as  deeds,  mortgages,  marriage  certificates, —  even  almanacs 
and   newspapers,  —  must  have  a  stamp   placed  on  The  stamp 
them,  or  be  written  on  stamped  paper  made  in  Eng-  Act,  1765 
land.    Stamps  and  paper  were  to  be  on  sale  everywhere.    This 
law,  known  as  the  Stamp  Act,  was  passed  by  Parliament  in  1765. 

Immediately  great  excitement  was  aroused  in  the  colonies. 
"What  right,"  said  the  colonists,  "has  Parliament  to  tax  us? 
We  have  no  members  in  Parliament.  Let  our  own  assemblies, 
to  which  we  send  representatives,  lay  our  taxes.  If  we  must  give 
money  to  support  these  soldiers,  let  Parliament  ask  our  assem- 
blies for  a  grant.  We  will  do  our  part.  But  taxation  without 
representation  is  not  just  I " 

There  were  men  in  England  who  believed  that  the  colonists 
were  right;  some  of  these  men  were  members  of  Parliament,  and 
they  voted  against  the  Stamp  Act. 

But  these  friends  of  America  in  England  were  fewer  than  those 
who  upheld  the  Parliament ;  while  in  America  those  who  beUeved 
that  Americans  had  no  right  to  protest  against  laws  made  for  them 
by  Parliament  were  fewer  than  those  who  took  the  other  side  of 
the  question. 

It  soon  became  clear  that  the  stamp  tax  could  not  be  so  "easily 
and  quietly  raised"  as  had  been  supposed  by  its  advocates.  In- 
deed, anything  less  quiet  than  the  behavior  of  the  colonists  can 
scarcely  be  imagined.  The  assemblies  of  the  various  colonies 
passed  solemn  protests  against  the  act,  and  appointed  delegates 
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to  a  convention  to  consider  the  question.  Meanwhile,  riots  oc- 
curred in  Boston  and  New  York,  images  of  the  officers  appointed 
to  sell  the  stamps  were  burned,  and  other  acts  of  violence  were 
committed.  In  some  places  the  stamps  were  burned  or  thrown 
into  the  sea.  The  "Sons  of  liberty/'  secret  societies  formed  to 
uphold  colonial  rights,  suggested  that  Americans  stop  buying 
British  goods,  and  the  idea  met  with  much  favor. 

The  "Stamp  Act  Congress"  met  in  New  York  in  October. 
Almost  all  of  the  colonies  were  represented,  and  in  most  cases  by 
The  stamp  their  ablest  men.  The  feeling  in  favor  of  united 
ActCongTMB  action  by  the  colonies  had  grown  since  the  days  of 
the  Albany  Convention  in  1754.  "There  ought  to  be  no  New 
England  man,  no  New  Yorker,  known,  on  the  continent:  but  all 
of  us  Americans,"  said  one  of  the  delegates.  A  "Declaration  of 
Rights"  was  drawn  up  to  be  sent  to  the  home  government,  and 
the  Congress  adjourned,  after  resolving  that  all  the  colonies  must 
stand  by  one  another,  whatever  misfortunes  might  come. 

It  b^an  to  be  seen  in  Parliament  that  their  "quiet  little  stamp 
duty"  was  raising  a  tempest  about  their  ears.  Many  of  the 
Tiw  ff»«mp  members  wished  to  repeal  the  act,  and  the  question 
Act,  repMded  was  fiercely  debated.  At  last  it  was  voted  to  repeal 
'7^  it,  and  great  was  the  joy  in  America  when  the  news 

came.  It  is  said  that  the  people  of  London,  many  of  whom  sym- 
pathized with  the  colonists,  were  rejoiced  at  the  victory  of  their 
kinsmen  over  the  sea.  WiUiam  Pitt,  who  was  strongly  in  favor 
of  the  American  ideas  in  regard  to  "taxation  without  represen- 
tation," was  loudly  cheered  as  he  passed  along  the  streets. 

The  quarrel  was  over,  it  seemed,  and  the  colonists  were  ready 
to  forgive  and  forget.    And  so  passed  the  first  shadow  of  war. 

THINGS  TO  REMEMBER 

1.  The  Navigation  Acts  passed  from  time  to  time  by  Parliament  inter- 
fered seriously  with  American  commerce. 

2.  To  evade  these  laws,  smuggling  became  common.  The  laws  were 
not  rigidly  enforced  until  neariy  the  close  of  the  French  war.     Then 
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^  Writs  of  Aasistanoe"  were  issued  to  Boston  oustom-house  officers.  Tlie 
people  were  very  indignant. 

3.  After  the  French  war  the  home  government  decided  to  keep  ten 
thousand  soldiers  in  America.    The  colonists  strongly  opposed  this. 

4.  To  help  support  these  soldiers.  Parliament  planned  to  tax  the  colonists. 
The  Stamp  Act  was  passed  in  1765.  The  colonists  protested  loudly  against 
the  Stamp  Act.  There  were  riots  because  of  it.  Parliament  repealed  the 
act  the  next  year.     But  it  still  asserted  its  right  to  tax  the  colonies. 

5.  The  feeling  against  the  Stamp  Act  did  much  to  increase  the  senti- 
ment of  union  and  united  action  in  the  colonists.  They  all  objected  to 
"taxation  without  representation." 

THINGS  TO  READ 

1.  "The  War  of  Independence/'  Fiske,  pp.  1-58. 

2.  "A  Short  History  of  the  Revolution/'  Tomlinson,  pp.  1-21. 

3.  "Grandfather's  Chair/'  Hawthorne,  Part  III,  Chapters  II  and  III 

4.  'Stories  of  the  Old  Bay  State/'  E.  S.  Brooks,  pp.  109-117. 

5.  "From  Colony  to  Commonwealth/'  Tiffany,  pp.  19-38. 

THINGS  TO  DO 

1.  Find  the  meaning  of  navig<Uion,  duty,  import,  muggling,  deed,  morU 
ifoge,  rioU,  violence,  dedaraHon,  repeal, 

2.  There  are  many  questions  concerning  this  chapter  which  it  will  be 
well  for  you  to  discuss  in  class     Below  are  some  of  them :  — 

(1)  Are  people  justified  in  breaking  laws  they  consider  unjust,  as  the 
colonists  did  in  smuggling  goods  ? 

(2)  What  are  the  dangers  of  riots?    Have  they  advantages?    Do 
they  ever  occur  now  ? 

(3)  At  the  time  of  the  Spanish  War  the  American  Congress  laid  a 
stamp  duty.    Why  was  it  not  opposed  by  the  people  ? 

3.  Prepare  yourself  to  write  a  clear  answer  to  the  question:  What  is 
meant  by  "taxation  without  representation"? 

FOR  YOUR  NOTEBOOK 

1.  The  Navigation  Acts. 

(Write  as  clearly  as  possible  what  these  laws  required.) 

2.  The  Stamp  Act. 

This  law  was  made  by in  the  year .    It  required  that . 

Its  purpose  was  to  raise  money  for  use . 

The  colonists  opposed  it,  because .    They 

showed  their  disapproval  by and .    The  act  was  repealed  by 

Parliament  in  ,  because .  Parliament,  how- 
ever, still  claimed  the  rig^t  to 
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The  good  feeling  produced  in  America  and  among  America's 
friends  in  England  by  the  repeal  of  the  Stamp  Act  did  not  last 
-  _    long.    Few  of  the  members  of  Parliament  imderstood 

the  Town-  that  any  plan  of  taxing  the  colonies  was  likely  to  fail. 
shendActs,  A  few  far-seeing  men  like  Pitt  and  Edmimd  Burke 
'^  and  Colonel  Barre  could  see  that  it  was  the  familiar 

English  principle  of  self-government  that  the  colonists  wished  to 
preserve;  and  they  warned  Parliament  to  let  the  whole  question 
alone.  But  Parliament  would  not  be  advised.  In  1767  a  new 
taxation  act  was  passed.  Duties  were  placed  upon  glass,  painters' 
colors,  and  other  materials,  also  upon  paper  and  tea. 

Once  more  there  was  excitement  in  America,  but  this  time 
there  were  no  riots.  The  trouble  was  evidently  too  deep  to  be 
reached  by  "mob  law."  There  was,  however,  plenty  of  opposition, 
although  it  was  not  of  a  violent  kind.  The  assemblies  drew  up 
protests  against  the  law,  while  the  people  at  large  resolved  once 
more  to  stop  buying  British  goods.  Some  money  was  paid  in 
duties  to  the  custom  officers,  but  the  amount  was  so  small  and 
the  cost  of  collecting  it  so  great  that,  like  the  Stamp  Act,  the  plan 
had  to  be  given  up.  But  while  Parliament  promised  to  repeal 
the  rest  of  the  act,  the  tax  on  tea  was  kept  to  show  that  Parlia- 
ment still  maintained  the  right  to  levy  taxes  if  it  chose. 

Since  1688,  when  the  throne  of  England  had  been  taken  from 

James  II  and  given  to  William  and  Mary,  Parliament 

^uence  (^      had  really  ruled  the  country.    But  there  was  now  on 

^Qg^  the  English  throne  a  king  who  was  not  satisfied  to  be 

George  ni        anything  less  than  a  real  ruler.    He  took  an  active 
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part  in  political  affairs.    He  set  to  work  to  make  friends  among 
the  members  of  Parliament. 

Whom  do  you  think  he  chose  for  his  friends?  The  wisest  and 
best  men  of  England  ?  No,  for  if  they  were  wise  and  honest,  they 
would  not  be  willing  to  be  led  by  the  king,  but  would  wish  to  be 
leaders  themselves.  So  the  '^  king's  friends/'  as  they  came  to  be 
known,  were  usually  the  weaker  men,  who  would  do  just  as  the 
king  wished,  or  even  bad  men,  who  cared  nothing  for  right  and 
wrong,  but  wanted  to  be  in  favor  with  the  king. 

It  was  one  of  the  ''king's  friends"  who  proposed  the  tax  on 
tea,  glass,  and  the  other  articles;  and  the  king  was  perhaps  the 
loudest  of  any  in  saying  that  the  colonists  must  be  made  to  see 
that  Parliament  could  rule  them  in  any  and  every  way.  There 
was  one  reason  why  the  king  and  his  followers  were  anx- 
ious to  have  this  question  of  taxation  and  representation  in 
the  colonies  settled.  If  it  were  once  decided  that  Parliament 
could  make  laws  for  people  who  had  no  representatives  in  Parlia- 
ment, it  might  also  settle  a  troublesome  question  at  home.  For 
there  were  in  England  itself  many  thousands  of  people  who  elected 
no  representatives  to  Parliament.  No  change  had  been  made  in 
the  assignment  of  members  for  two  centuries,  and  in  that  time 
many  new  towns  —  large  towns,  some  of  them,  such  as  Leeds  and 
Birmingham  and  Manchester  —  had  sprung  up,  and  j.^^^^^  ^^^ 
had  no  members  in  Parliament  at  all.  On  the  other  out  xepn- 
hand,  some  members  in  Parliament  represented  old  sentation  in 
towns  which  had  dwindled  away  until  there  were  no  ^"*8i«n* 
voters  left  to  elect  a  representative.  These  places  were  some- 
times called  ''rotten  boroughs,"  and  the  men  who  represented 
them  usually  obtained  their  seats  in  Parliament  because  they 
paid  money  to  the  men  who  owned  the  land.  Thus  the  British 
Parliament  no  longer  truly  represented  the  people,  and  many 
men  in  England  were  demanding  reform. 

For  many  reasons  King  George  wished  no  reform.  He  preferred 
Parliament  as  it  was;  whether  the  people  were  truly  represented 
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or  not  did  not  disturb  him.  ''Taxation  without  representation  ^ 
seemed  to  him  perfectly  proper  if  by  it  he  could  gain  his  own 
ends.  So  we  find  the  king  and  his  friends  in  Parliament  always 
against  the  colonists  on  this  question,  and  from  this  time  on  it 
is  really  the  king  and  his  friends  who  are  responsible  for  the 
coming  of  war.  The  two  great  political  parties  at  this  time  were 
the  Whigs  and  the  Tories.  The  king's  friends  were  chiefly  among 
the  Tories,  so  the  Tory  party  became  the  war  party,  and  the 
Whigs  the  champions  of  American  liberty.  The  names  Whig 
and  Tory  soon  came  into  use  in  America  —  Whigs  for  American 
rights,  Tories  for  loyalty  to  the  king  and  the  British  Parliament. 

THINGS  TO  REMEMBER 

1.  Parliament  passed  a  new  taxation  act  the  year  after  the  repeal  of  the 
Stamp  Act.  It  placed  a  duty  on  many  articles  imported  into  America. 
After  much  opposition  in  America  to  the  law,  Parliament  removed  the  tax 
from  all  the  articles  except  tea. 

2.  The  English  king  at  this  time  was  George  III.  He  wished  to  have 
more  power  than  English  kings  had  had  since  James  II  was  driven  from 

the  throne. 

3.  The  question  of  "taxation  without  representation"  concerned  Eng- 
land as  well  as  America.  There  were  many  towns  in  England  not  repre- 
sented in  Parliament.  The  king  and  his  friends  in  the  Tory  party  did 
not  wish  these  towns  to  have  representatives. 

4.  For  this  reason  they  opposed  the  Americans  in  their  struggle  for 
liberty.  If  the  American  demands  were  refused,  it  would  help  to  settle 
the  question  at  home. 

THINGS  TO  DO 

1.  Find  the  meaning  of  majority,  mob  law,  political ,  cabinet,  aangnment. 

2.  Discuss  the  questions:  Why  did  Parliament  keep  the  tax  on  tea? 
What  harm  can  it  do  for  a  government  to  admit  that  it  is  wrong,  and  take 
back  its  acts  ? 

3.  Prepare  a  portfolio  to  contain  pictures  illustrating  the  Revolution. 
Cut  sheets  of  light-weight  mounting  paper  (tailors'  draughting  paper  an- 
swers well  and  is  not  expensive)  7  by  10  inches.  Punch  holes  in  one  of  the 
short  sides  for  a  cord.  Letter  some  appropriate  title  on  the  cover.  Do 
it  all  so  neatly  that  when  the  year's  work  is  over  you  will  be  glad  to  keep 
the  portfolio  as  a  memento  of  your  study. 


XI 

REDCOATS  IN  BOSTON 

The  members  of  Parliament  were  now  determined  to  have  their 
own  willy  and  they  showed  this  determination  in  several  disagree- 
able ways.     The  soldiers  whom  they  had  planned  to  Tzoops  Mat 
send  for  the  defense  of  the  colonies  had  never  come ;  to  Boston, 
but  now  two  regiments  were  ordered  to  Boston  in  the  '^ 
autumn  of  1768  to  enforce  the  Townshend  Acts.    The  king  and 
Parliament  regarded  Massachusetts  as  the  ''hotbed  of  rebellion." 

The  people  of  the  town  were  ordered  to  find  quarters  for  the 
troops.  The  town  officers  offered  the  old  barracks  at  Castle 
William  to  the  commander  of  the  soldiers^  but  he  refused  to  send 
the  soldiers  there.  The  town  officers  were  firm  in  refusing  quar- 
ters in  the  town,  and  finally  tents  were  pitched  on  the  Common, 
and  the  soldiers  had  to  content  themselves  with  camp  life. 
When  the  weather  became  too  cold,  buildings  were  hired  for 
them  at  the  king's  expense.  Thus  the  people  gained  at  least  a 
partial  victory. 

How  those  soldiers  hated  the  people  of  Boston!  And  how 
the  people  hated  the  soldiers  !  The  soldiers  would  swagger  along 
the  streets  when  off  duty,  crowding  against  the  passers-by,  ex- 
changing threats  and  insults  with  the  rougher  class  of  men,  and 
"paying  back"  the  boys  who  worried  and  tormented  them.  On 
quiet  Sundays  they  would  shock  the  people  with  their  noisy 
drunken  songs  and  laughter.  Trouble  was  sure  to  come,  and  come 
it  did. 

Quarrels  between  soldiers  and  citizens  were  becoming  common. 

One  night,  when  the  soldiers  had  been  a  year  and  a  half  in  the 

town,  one  of  these  affairs  took  place  in  which  James  Otis,  the 
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brilliant  young  Boston  lawyer,  was  involved.  Otis  was  so  severely 
beaten  by  a  party  of  British  officers  that  he  afterward  lost  Ms 
mind.  Street  quarrels  took  place  over  trifies  or  over  nothing  at 
all.     There  began  to  be  much  excitement  in  the  town. 

On  an  evening  early  in  March,  1770,  a  large  crowd  gathered 
near  the  soldiers'  quarters.  There  was  much  loud  talk  by  both 
Ths  BMton  Boldiers  and  citizens,  and  soon  snowballs  and  sticks 
■uMcra,  were  Sying.  The  soldiers  were  ordered  into  the  bar- 
^770  racks,  and  the  crowd  turned  to  tonnent  the  sentinel 

who  was  pacing  back  and  forth  in  the  snow-covered  street.  Cap- 
tain Preston,  the  officer  of  the  day, 
thinking  the  sentinel  might  need 
assistance,  crossed  the  street  with 
seven  soldiers.  There,  drawn  up  in 
line,  they  faced  the  angry  crowd. 
The  sight  of  the  soldiers  seemed  to 
destroy  what  little  self-control  the 
men  in  the  crowd  had.  Taunts  and 
insults  flew  faster  than  before.  Sud- 
denly in  the  midst  of  the  clamor, 
gunshots  rang  out.  In  an  instant 
the  noise  was  hushed.  Nearly  a 
dozen  forms  lay  prostrate  on  the 
snow.  The  clamor  broke  forth 
again,  and  this  time  the  cry  was 
that  murder  had  been  done.  With 
one  accord  the  crowd  dashed  upon 
the  soldiers,  but  the  governor  had 

Old  SWtahouw  [d  Boaton  ,  ,  ...  .     ^       .    ■ 

.  i  .  L..  J      n^  ...    already  amved  to  arrest  Captam 

Aa  it  looki  lo-dw-    Ths  mtauKra  look      _        ,  ,   ,.  _,  ,„ 

idMa  )(Mt  before  thk  buiidim.         frcstou  and  his  men.    The  soldiers 

were  led  away.    The  bodies  of  the 

four  dead  and  seven  wounded  men  were  borne  to  their  homes. 

The  "Boaton  Massacre"  was  over. 

Probably  the  best-known  man  in  Boston  at  this  time  was 
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Samuel  Adams.  He  was  the  central  figure  in  the  excitement 
that  followed  the  Boston  Massacre.  At  the  great  mass  meeting 
held  next  day  in  the  Old  South  Meetinghouse,  he  was  the  lead- 
ing spirit.  He  insisted  that  the  soldiers  must  be  removed,  and 
the  governor  was  finally  obliged  to  order  them  withdrawn.  At 
first  the  governor  agreed  to  remove  only  one  of  the  reipments ; 
but  Adams,  expecting  this,  had  passed  the  watchword  "Both 
regiments  or  none"  among  the  crowd,  so  that  when  the  question 
was  put  to  vote,  a  deafening  shout  went 
up,  "Both  regiments  or  none !"  And  the 
governor  had  to  agree. 

Great  was  the  indignation  in  Parlia- 
ment over  the  affair.  It  was  proposed 
that  Samuel  Adams  be  brought  to  Eng- 
land to  answer  there  for  his  "crimes." 
It  is  said  that  they  called  the  two 
raiments  in  Boston  "the  Sam  Adams 
r^ments." 

Whose  was  the  fault  of  the  Boston  Mas- 
sacre ?     Was  it  a  massacre  at  all  ?     How 
was  it  different  from   any  other  street 
fight  in  which  men  have  been  wounded    »^a  ^t-^^-f^idcutyx^ 
or   killed?     These   are  questions   which 

both  then  and  now  have  received  many  and  various  answers. 
To  the  quiet  people  of  Boston,  massacre  seemed  none  too  strong 
a  name  for  it.  To  them  it  seemed,  also,  that  the  fault  was  all 
with  tLe  soldiers.  In  England  they  would  have  told  you  that 
the  unruly  people  of  Boston  should  bear  all  the  blame.  It  is 
difficult  to  say  that  the  responsibility  lies  here  or  there.  Most 
of  ua  will  decide  to  leave  the  question  an  open  one.  But  one 
th*!ig  we  may  say,  that  the  Boston  Massacre  produced  a  feeling 
in  tne  people  of  Boston  which  was  not  easily  forgotten,  and 
which  made  excellent  soil  for  the  springing  up  of  revolutionary 
ideas. 
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THINGS  TO  REMEMBER 

1.  Parliament  sent  soldiers  to  Boston,  which  was  considered  the  center 
of  rebellious  notions. 

2.  There  was  much  quarreling  between  the  soldiers  and  the  people. 

3.  In  a  street  fight  some  soldiers  fired  into  the  crowd,  killing  and  wound- 
ing a  number  of  people.    This  is  known  as  the  Boston  Massacre. 

4.  The  people  of  Boston  were  very  indignant.  They  demanded  the 
removal  of  the  soldiers,  and  the  governor  was  obliged  to  comply. 

THINGS  TO  READ 

1.  "The  War  of  Independence,"  Fiske,  pp.  71-75. 

2.  "Grandfather's  Chair,"  Hawthorne,  Part  III,  Chapters  IV  and  V. 

3.  "From  Colony  to  Commonwealth,"  Tiffany,  pp.  39-49. 

4.  "Stories  of  the  Old  Bay  State,"  Brooks,  pp.  118-126. 

5.  "Colonial  Massachusetts,"  Dawes,  pp.  42-50. 

THINGS  TO  DO 

1.  Find  the  meaning  of  quarter  a,  barracks,  cUizena,  prostrate,  niaee  meet- 
ing, responsibility. 

2.  Place  in  your  portfolio  pictures  of  the  Boston  Massacre,  Faneuil 
Hall,  the  Old  South  Church,  and  the  Old  Statehouse,  before  which  the 
Massacre  took  place;  also  a  portrait  of  Samuel  Adams. 

3.  Imagine  yourself  to  be  a  Boston  boy  in  1770,  the  year  of  the  Massacre. 
Imagine  that  you  saw  the  whole  affair.  Write  an  account  of  it,  as  you 
might  have  told  it  to  your  mother  on  your  return  home. 

4.  Discuss :  Who  should  be  blamed  for  the  Massacre  ? 

5.  If  you  live  near  Boston,  try  to  see  the  place  where  the  Massacre 
occurred,  the  Old  Statehouse,  the  Old  South  Church,  and  the  monument 
erected  in  memory  of  the  victims  of  the  Massacre. 


XII 

THE  WAR  CLOUD  GATHERS 

Going  back  once  more  to  the  question  of  taxation,  we  remem- 
ber that  by  the  latest  act  of  Parliament  there  was  left  only  the 
tax  on  tea.  It  was  a  very  small  tax,  and  if  it  had  been  a  ques- 
tion of  money  alone,  probably  the  colonists  would  have  paid  it 
without  protest.  But  it  was  not  a  question  of  money  alone,  and 
the  colonists  were  as  quick  to  resent  a  small  tax  laid  by  Parlia- 
ment as  a  large  one. 

Once  more  the  English  government  had  mistaken  the  Ameri- 
can people.  Once  more  the  American  people  were  showing  the 
determination  which  had  made  the  Pilgrim,  the  hardy  backwoods- 
man of  Virginia,  the  sturdy  Dutchman  of  New  York,  the  Quaker 
of  Pennsylvania,  what  he  was.  Everywhere  in  the  colonies  the 
people  said,  "We  will  buy  no  tea." 

The  king  was  taking  with  each  succeeding  year  a  larger  part 
in  the  government.  He  had  succeeded  in  getting  a  prime  minis- 
ter, Lord  North,  who  was  willing  in  all  things  to  follow  the  king's 
wishes.  In  fact,  some  one  has  said  that  during  the  years  of 
Lord  North's  holding  office  "  the  king  was  his  own  prime 
minister." 

"And  so  the  Americans  will  buy  no  tea!  We  must  see  about 
that,"  thinks  the  king.  "Tea  is  spoiling  in  the  storehouses  of 
the  Elast  India  Company  because  of  the  falling  off  of  American 
trade  !  And  the  East  India  Company  may  be  ruined  all  because 
of  those  rebellious  colonists  of  ours  !  Something  must  be  done  I" 
And  the  king  makes  a  plan. 

According  to  this  plan,  tea  was  to  be  sold  so  cheaply  to  Ameri- 
cans that  even  with  the  tax  added,  the  price  would  still  be  lower 
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than  that  of  tea  from  Holland,  which  was  now  being  smuggled  into 
the  colonies.  Ships  were  loaded  and  sent  out  by  the  East  India 
Tea  ships  Company  to  several  of  the  larger  seaports  in  America 
sent  from  in  the  autumn  of  1773.  Letters  were  sent  appointing 
England,  some  one  to  receive  the  tea  in  each  of  these  places, 
'^'^^  and  the  king  confidently  expected  success  for  his  plan. 

When  the  news  reached  America  that  tea  ships  were  on  the 
way  to  the  principal  American  ports,  there  was  stronger  feeling 
than  at  any  time  since  the  passage  of  the  Stamp  Act.  In  Phila- 
delphia, Charleston,  and  New  York  the  people  appointed  to 
receive  the  tea  were  forced  to  resign,  but  those  in  Boston  refused 
to  do  so.  What  should  be  done  ?  Many  town  meetings  were 
held,  and  advice  was  asked  from  many  sister  towns.  The  an- 
swer of  all  was:  ''Stand  firm.  Do  not  allow  the  tea  to  be  put  on 
shore." 

At  last  the  ships  made  their  appearance.  The  time  for  stand- 
ing firm  had  arrived.  The  captains  and  the  owners  of  the  ships 
were  asked  to  send  them  back,  without  unloading,  to  England. 
They  replied  that  they  could  not  do  so,  but  if  the  colonists  would 
permit  them  to  put  the  tea  on  shore,  they  would  see  that  none 
was  sold  until  word  could  be  received  from  England.  This  was 
not  enough,  and  a  constant  watch  was  kept  upon  the  wharf, 
where  the  ships  lay,  lest  an  attempt  should  be  made  to  put  the 
tea  on  shore. 

John  Fiske,  who  has  written  a  history  of  the  time,  says,  "  Senti- 
nels were  placed  in  the  church  belfries,  chosen  postriders,  with 
horses  saddled  and  bridled,  were  ready  to  alarm  the  neighboring 
towns,  beacon  fires  were  piled  all  ready  for  lighting  upon  every 
hilltop,  and  any  attempt  to  land  the  tea  forcibly  would  have  been 
the  signal  for  an  instant  uprising  throughout  at  least  four  coim- 
ties."    They  were  in  earnest,  these  men  of  Boston. 

Attempts  were  made,  again  and  again,  to  get  permission  from 
the  custom-house  officers  for  the  ships  to  sail  without  unloading. 
The  officers  refused.    At  last  a  great  mass  meeting  was  held  in 
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the  Old  South  Meetinghouse.     The  owner  of  one  of  the  ships  was 
sent  to  ask  the  governor  for  a  pass  for  his  ship.     The  meeting 
would  wait.     The  afternoon  wore  away.     Speeches  were  made, 
votes  taken.    It  was  resolved  that  whatever  the  governor's  reply, 
the  tea  should  not  be  put  on  shore. 
It  grew  dusky  —  now  it  was  dark. 
Candles  were  brought  in,  and  cast 
their    flickering,    uncertain    light 
among  the  shadows.    The  assembly 
grew  quiet.     Now  a  bustle  of  enter- 
ing men  tells  that  the  ship-owner  has 
returned.     The  governor's  answer? 
It  is  "No."     Then  Samuel  Adams, 
in  a  calm  voice,  which  nevertheless 
reaches  every  comer  of  the  dimly 
lighted  room,  says,  "This  meeting 
can  do  nothing  more  to  save  the 
country." 

What  is  that  —  a  war  whoop? 
It  seems  almost  as  though  the  word 
of   the   patriot    leader  jt,  Boiton 
had  been  a  signal,  the  Tm  Puty, 
sound  follows  so  close  '"^ 
upoa  it.    Whose  are  those  dusky 
forms  marching  so  silently  by  the 
church  and  down  to  the  wharf? 

Have  Indian  days  come  again  in  gu  sMt,  cburch.  a-Mm 

Boston?     Now   they   board    the 

ships  —  chest  after  chest  of  tea  is  handed  up  from  the  hold. 
Hatchets  splinter  the  fraii  wood,  and  the  tea  is  unloaded  —  into 
the  sea !  Scarcely  a  sound  is  heard  from  the  crowd  gathered 
upon  the  wharf,  and  on  beard  the  ships  everything  is  quiet  save 
the  sound  of  the  hatchets  and  the  soft  rustle  of  the  tea  leaves  as 
they  find  their  way  to  the  surface  of  the  water.    Now  it  is  over. 
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The  ships  are  unloaded  at  last.  The  "Indians,"  who  are  really 
Boaton  citizens  in  Indian  dress,  leave  the  ships  and  disappear 
in  the  crowd.     And  this  is  the  "Boston  Tea  Party." 

Was  this  "tea  party"  a  riot  ?  Was  it  the  act  of  lawless  men, 
who,  forgetting  that  might  does  not  make  right,  attempted  to 
gain  by  force  what  they  should  have  sought  by  law?  Shall  we 
class  it  as  an  "  act  of  violence,"  "  an  outrage,"  aa  some  historians 


have  done?  Or  shall  we  say  with  Fiske,  "the  moment  for  using 
force  had  at  last,  and  through  no  fault  of  theirs,  arrived ;  they 
bad  reached  a  point  where  the  written  law  had  fwled  them  "? 

Whatever  our  opinion  may  be,  there  is  no  doubt  as  to  what 
the  king  and  his  ministers  thought  of  it,  "A  fitting  end  to  years 
of  riot  and  lawlessness,"  said  Lord  North;  and  in  spite  of  the 
protests  of  Edmund  Burke,  who  made  a  great  speech  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  and  of  Fox,  Barre,  and  other  men  who  saw 
the  dangers  into  which  the  government  was  blindly  stumbling, 
Parliament  proceeded  to  punish  the  "lawless  town."  The  port 
of  Boston  was  ordered  closed  to  all  vessels  until  the  town  should 
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pay  the  East  India  Company  for  the  tea  destroyed.  The  govern- 
ment of  Massachusetts  was  put  entirely  into  the  hands  of  the 
royal  governor.  Discussion  of  any  subject  in  town  meeting  was 
forbidden. 


Fueull  HiLl 
Still  ituDiliiui  in  BoMonuid  koawDHtlia  "Cndleol  Liberty." 

Parliament  now  passed  several  laws  relating  to  American 
affairs.  By  one  of  these,  the  port  of  Boston  was  xh*  Fire  In- 
entirely  closed  to  commerce.  With  the  passage  of  toi«r«bie  Act*, 
these  "Intolerable  Acts,"  as  they  were  known  in  '"* 
America,  the  last  possibility  of  a  peaceable  settlement  of  the 
quarrel  seemed  to  have  disappeared. 

There  was  a  general  feeling  in  Parliament  that  the  Americans, 
as  they  soon  came  to  be  called,  could  be  easily  frightened  into 
submission.     General  Gage,  who  was  at  home  for  a  visit,  boasted 
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that  with  four  regiments  he  could  very  shortly  make  an  end  ot 
the  whole  trouble.  Parliament  seems  to  have  taken  him  at  his 
word.  Under  the  new  law  he  was  made  governor  of  the  re- 
bellious colony  of  Massachusetts,  and  speedily  embarked  with 
his  four  raiments  for  Boston.  As  soon  as  he  arrived,  the  Port 
Bill  went  into  effect. 

Scarcely  any  punishment  could  have  been  harder  for  the 
people  of  Boston  to  bear.  Commerce  was  Boston's  chief  industry. 
EffKt  or  Without  it  there  could  not  fail  to  be  hardship  and 
ThB  BiMton  suffering.  But  we  know  the  people  well  enough  by 
Port  Biu  ^ijjg  t^jjjjg  jQ  fgg]  gypg  ^jj^t  tjjgy  ^ould  endurc  the 
hardship  rather  than  submit  to  what  they  considered  injustice. 

Quite  contrary  to  the  opinion  of  the  king  and  his  followers, 
sympathy  for  Boston  was  quickly  expressed,  not  only  by  surround- 
ing towns,  but  by  all  the  colonies. 
The  people  of  Virginia  or  New  York 
could  not  tell  what  day  their  own 
liberties  might  be  attacked.  "Bos- 
ton is  suffering  for  us  all,"  they 
thought.  "If  Boston  is  subdued,  it 
will  be  our  turn  next.  We  must 
help  Boston  to  resist  these  unjust 
laws."  And  so  droves  of  cattle  were 
sent  to  Boston,  and  provisions  of  all 
sorts,  as  free  gifts  to  the  people.  Of 
course  nothing  could  come  by  sea. 
The  gifts  were  sent  either  by  land,  or, 
if  by  water,  were  landed  at  Marble- 
head  or  Salem.  These  towns  had 
offered  the  use  of  their  wharves  to 
Boston  merchantsquite  free  of  charge. 
Patrick  Henry  of  Virginia,  who  had  become  known  at  the 
time  of  the  Stamp  Act  as  a  fearless  advocate  of  American  rights, 
now  made  a  speech  in  the  Virginia  assembly  which  roused  the 
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whole  country.    He  cried :  "  The  war  is  actually  begun  !    The 
next  gale  that  sweeps  from  the  north  will  bring  to  our  ears  the 
clash  of  resounding  arms  !    Our  brethren  are  already  patdck 
in  the  field  t    Why  stand  we  here  idle  7    What  is  Hmir't  fa- 
it that  gentlemen  wish  ?    What  would  they  have  ?  """••  *v*i^ 
Is  life  BO  dear,  or  peace  so  sweet,  as  to  be  purchased  at  the  price 
of  chains  and  slavery  ?     Forbid  it,  Almighty  God  !     I  know  not 
what  course  others  may  take;   but,  as  for  me,  give  ue  libertt 
oa  GIVE  MB  DEATH  I"    The  excitement 
was  intense. 

It  was  decided  that  a  Congress  should 
be  called  to  discuss  affairs  in  Massachu- 
setts, as  bad  been  done  in  the  nj,  pi^^ 
time  of  the  Stamp  Act.    Mas-  ConUnmui 
sachusetts  was  invited  to  ap-  Co"<"". 
point  the  time  and  place  for  '"* 
the  meeting.     Philadelphia  was  selected, 
and  there  on  the  5th  of  September,  1774, 
came  together  what  is  known  as  the  First 
Continental   Congress,     All   the  colonies 
except  Georgia  sent  delegates,  and  Georgia         .  . 

agreed  to  indorse  whatever  the  Congress     (/r^^  (A-^Olyt%Jf 
might  do. 

Each  colony  sent  her  ablest  men.  We  find  on  the  list  of  mem- 
bers not  only  Samuel  Adams  and  Patrick  Henry  and  George 
Washington,  of  whom  we  have  already  heard,  but  John  Adams, 
John  Jay,  Richard  Henry  Lee,  and  others  of  whom  the  world  has 
heard  many  times  since  that  day. 

"And  what  did  the  Congress  do?"  you  are  thinking.  What 
could  it  do  ?  It  was  not  a  lawmaking  body.  Its  office  was  not 
government.  It  had  come  together  to  protest  against  the  action 
of  the  English  government,  and  that  is  what  it  did.  A  "  Declara- 
tion of  Rights"  was  passed.  An  address  to  the  people  of  Eng- 
land was  drawn  up,  and  another  to  the  king.    Then  the  members 
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agreed  that  they  would  buy  no  British  goods,  and  after  appoint* 
ing  a  second  Congress  to  meet  the  next  May,  if  affairs  had  not 
improved,  the  Congress  adjourned  on  October  26.  Probably  the 
greatest  good  done  by  its  meeting  had  been  the  increase  of  good 
feeling  among  the  various  colonies.  They  were  now  ready  to 
work  together  for  a  common  cause. 


THINGS  TO  REMEMBER 

1.  There  was  still  a  tax  on  all  tea  imported  into  America.  For  this 
reason  the  colonists  would  buy  no  tea. 

2.  Several  ships,  loaded  with  tea,  were  sent  to  America  by  the  East  India 
Company.  None  of  this  tea  was  bought  by  Americans.  In  Boston  the 
people  refused  to  allow  it  to  be  landed.  When  the  custom-house  officers 
refused  the  request  of  the  people  that  the  ships  should  be  sent  back  to  Eng- 
land without  being  unloaded,  a  band  of  Boston  citizens,  disguised  as  Indians, 
boarded  the  ships,  broke  open  the  tea  chests,  and  poured  the  tea  into  the 
harbor.     This  act  is  known  as  the  Boston  Tea  Party. 

3.  Parliament  now  passed  five  laws  relating  to  American  affairs ;  all  of 
these  laws  angered  the  colonists. 

4.  The  Boston  Port  Bill,  one  of  these  five  laws,  closing  the  port  of  Boston, 
caused  great  suffering  in  the  city. 

5.  The  people  of  the  whole  country  grew  bitter  in  their  feeling  toward 
the  home  government.  A  Congress  was  called  to  consider  what  might  be 
done.     A  closer  sympathy  grew  among  the  colonies. 


THINGS  TO   READ 

1.  "American  Leaders  and  Heroes,'*  Gordy,  pp.  146-163. 

2.  "Stories  of  New  Jersey,"  Stockton,  pp.  93-101. 

3.  "The  American  Revolution,"  Fiske,  pp.  85-90. 

4.  "The  Story  of  the  Revolution,"  Lodge,  pp.  1-12. 
6.  "The  War  of  Independence,"  Fiske,  pp.  75-87. 

6.  "Early  American  Orations,"  pp.  50-54.     (Patrick  Henry's  speech.) 

7.  "Stories  of  the  Old  Dominion,"  Cooke,  pp.  158-179. 

8.  "Colonial  Massachusetts,"  Dawes,  pp.  51-60. 
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THINGS  TO  DO 

1.  Find  the  meaning  of  post-riders,  beacon  fires,  outrage,  eubiniseion,  in- 
dorse, adjourned,  intolerable, 

2.  Describe  as  clearly  as  possible  the  king's  plan  for  overcoming  the 
objection  of  the  Americans  to  paying  the  tax  on  tea.     Tell  why  it  failed. 

3.  Find  out  the  duties  of  custom-house  officers  in  regard  to  ships  which 
enter  or  leave  a  port.     Why  are  such  rules  necessary  ? 

4.  Review  the  events  which  mark  the  growing  feeling  of  resentment 
between  colonists  and  English  government.  Prepare  yourself  to  recite 
on  (1)  Navigation  Acts;  (2)  Smuggling  in  the  colonies;  (3)  Writs  of 
Assistance;  (4)  The  Stamp  Act:  passed,  its  object,  opposition,  repeal; 
(5)  British  soldiers  in  Boston,  and  the  Massacre;  (6)  New  Taxation  Acti 
and  their  result;    (7)  The  Tea  Tax  and  the  Tea  Party. 

FOR  YOUR  NOTEBOOK 

A  Chronolooical  Tablb  of  Evbntb  pointinq  towabd  Wab 

1645-1696.   Navigation  Acts. 

1761.  Writs  of  Assistance. 

1765.  The  Stamp  Act. 

1766.  The  Stamp  Act  repealed. 

1767.  The  Townshend  Revenue  Acta. 

1768.  Quartering  of  troops  in  Boston. 
1770.  The  Boston  Massacre. 

1773.  The  Boston  Tea  Party. 

1774.  The  "  Five  Intolerable  Acts."    The  First  Continental  Congress. 


THE  STORM  BREAKS 

InsteiU)  of  being  frightened  iuto  submlssioa  by  General  Gage 
and  his  four  regimeate,  it  began  to  look  as  if  the  people  of  Massar 
Pnpantioia     chueetts  were  even  daring  to  think  of  resiBtauce  with 
for  war  in       guns  and  swords,  if  need  be.    There  was,  indeed, 
H»w  Engtand    scarcely  a  village  in  all  New  England  in  which  mili- 
tary preparations  might  not  be  seen.    All  through  the  fall  and 
winter  the  militia  companies 
were  drilled.     Certain  men  in 
each  company  were  set  apart 
as      "  minutemen."       These 
were  to  hold  themselves 
ready  "at  a  minute's  notice" 
to  drop  plow  or  ax  or  hammer, 
to  spring  from  their  beds  at 
midnight  if  need  be,  when  the 
alarm  should  come.    For  the 
colonists    were    waiting    for 
General    Gage's    soldiers    to 
strike  the  first  blow.     Hand 
in  hand  with  the  drilling  of 
the  militia  went  the  gathering 
of  military  stores.     This  was 
slow   work,   for   ammunitioQ 
was  not  easy  to  obtain,  safe  places  for  storage  were  bard  to  find, 
and  General  Gage  was  on  the  alert. 

In  the  winter,  orders  had  been  sent  to  Gage  to  seize  Samuel 

Adams  and  his  friend,  John  Hancock,  another  Boston  patriot 
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whtwe  deeda  were  rousing  the  wrath  of  the  king  and  his  frienda, 
Adams  and  Hancock  were  to  be  sent  to  England  to  be  tried 
there  for  their  misdeeds.  Gage  foimd  it  a  little  hard  to  carry 
out  these  orders,  but  at  last  he  believed  his  opportimity  had 


come,  when  he  heard  that  the  two  friends  would  pass  the  night  of 
April  18  in  the  village  of  Lexington,  eighteen  miles  from  Boston. 

General  G^e  planned  a  double  expedition.     Eight 
hundred  men  were  to  set  out  by  night,  and,  if  pes-  G«Be'»  "ip^- 
sible,  without  the   knowledge   of   the  townspeople.  ^^^liC^ 
Going  first  to  Lexington,  they  were  to  seize  the  rebel  cord,  Aptu  iS, 
leaders.    Then  they  were  to  march  to  Concord,  a  i77S 
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neighboring  village,  where  they  were  to  destroy  the  military  stores 
which  General  Gage  knew  the  coloniBts  had  been  collecting  there. 
The  night  of  the  ISth  came.    The  British  soldiers  silently 
formed  outside  the  barracks,  and  aa  silently  began  their  march. 
But   stealthy   watchers, 
eiT«n  bj         whowere  Sonsof  Liberty, 
Paul  Revere     saw  every  movement,  and 
end  ¥niii«m     tfjg  goldiers  were  not  the 
only  men  to  leave  Boston 
■  that  night.    While  the  "  regulars  " 
I  were  marching,  at  first  cautiously, 
with  no  sound  but  hushed  footfaUs, 
then,  when  the  town  lay  like  a  heavy 
shadow  behind  them,  more  freely 
and  with  heavier  tread,  two  horse- 
men were  speeding  along  two  lonely 
country  road^, — William  Dawes  and 
Paul   Revere,  —  going  out  to  warn 
Adams  and  Hancock  to  escape  their 
would-be   captors,  and   to  give  the 
alarm  in   Lexington   and    Concord, 
The  Old  North  Church  ^'^^^  the  minutemen  might  be   as- 

Fran  -bioh  >  lirui  wm  nhown  to  p.ui  semblcd  and  the  stores  safely  hidden 
Revsn.    Now  knowD  u  Chrat  from  prying  BHtish  eyes. 

On  through  the  dark  night  they 
rode,  and  wherever  either  paused  to  shout  his  message  of  alarm, 
lights  began  to  twinkle  in  farmhouse  windows,  doors  to  clatter, 
and  hastily  dressed  men  to  appear  and  hurry  off  into  the  night. 
Soon  bells  began  to  rii^,  adding  their  notes  of  alarm  to  the  un- 
usual disturbance.  Dawes  and  Revere  met  at  Lexington,  and, 
together  with  a  third  horseman,  hurried  on  to  warn  the  people 
along  the  road  to  Concord  and  in  Concord  village  itself.  Their 
work  was  well  done  —  to  realize  how  well,  we  must  wait  until 
the  story  of  the  day  just  breaking  in  the  east  is  done. 
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It  IB  sunrise.    When  the  firet  rays  shine  upon  the  green  in 
Lexington,  they  fall  on  fifty  or  sixty  Lexington  minutemen,  with 
a    brave  ,^4,^ 
old  soldier  uaiacioD, 
who    had  April'?, 
been  with   '"' 
Wolfe  at  Quebec,   at 
their     head.      They 
show    dusty    columos 
of  red-coated  soldiers 
just  coming   in  sight 
along  the  road;   they 
will  soon  disclose  the 
first  bloodshed  of  the 
American  Revolution.  L«inpon  com™. 

"  Stand  your  ground.  BUn*  nurtlnt  Un*  at  mlnutsmeD. 

Don't  fire  unless  you 

are  fired  upon,"  says  Captain  Parker  to  the  minutemen;  "but," 
aad  I  fancy  his  face  grows  stem  aa  he  speaks,  "if  they  want  a 
war,  it  may  as  well  begin  here,"  The  redcoats  are  close  at  hand, 
with  Major  Pitcaim  at  their  head.    "  Disperse,  ye  rebels,  disperse," 
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he  cries.  The  minutemen  stand  firm.  Angrily  PitcaJra  repeats 
his  command,  and  follows  it  by  an  order  to  his  men  to  fire.  They 
hesitate.  The  major  fires  his  own  pistol.  Then  the  muskets  of 
the  regulars  ring  out,  and  the  minutemen  are  beginning  to  return 
the  shots.  But  Parker  orders  them  back  —  the  fight  is  too  un- 
equal. Eight  men  are  killed,  and  ten  wounded.  The  war  baa 
begun! 

Adams  and  Hancock  cannot  be  found,  and  there  is  nothing  to 
keep  the  soldiers  longer  in  Lexington.  The  first  part  of  the 
expedition  is  a  failure.  They  hurry  on  to 
Concord  to  destroy  the  stores.  Here  again 
failure  awaits  them.  The  stores,  like  the 
rebel  leaders,  have  disappeared.  A  few 
cannon  and  some  barrels  of  flour  are  all  the 
soldiers  can  find.  These  they  destroy,  and 
are  busy  chopping  down  the  liberty  pole  and 
setting  fire  to  the  courthouse,  when  some- 
thing not  in  the  British  plan  happens. 

While  the  sun  has  been  creeping  higher  in 

the  blue  April  sky,  minutemen  have  been 

Pi^tat  hurrying  to   Concord  from   all 

Concord  the  countryside.     There  are  now 

more  than  four  hundred  of  them  gathered  on 

the  hill  just  over  the  river  from  the  village. 

Two    hundred    British    soldiers    guard    the 

Tbe  Mtoutemin  it  Concord  bridge   across   the    river.      The   minutemen 

sweep  down  upon  them.     There  is  firing  on 

both  «des.     The  minutemen  charge  across  the  little  bridge.     The 

redcoats  yield  —  are  driven  back.     The   bridge  is  won.     The 

minutemen  rest  on  their  arms.      The   soldiers   fall    back   into 

Concord  village. 

It  is  noon.  The  soldiers  are  beginning  their  march  back  to 
Boston.  The  things  they  were  sent  to  do  they  have  not  accom- 
plished. ,They  are  tired  and  hungry;    but  they  dare  not  rest, 
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for  the  country  seems  swarming  with  minutemen.  They  must 
get  back  to  the  shelter  of  the  mea-of-war  in  Boston  harbor.  Even 
now  as  they  start  muskets  heff.n  to  rattle,  and  an  occasional  ball 
to  fall  among  them.  As  they  march  along  the  road  the  minute- 
men  follow  through  neighboring  fields  and  orchards.  Behind 
trees,  kneeling  in  the  shadow  of  the  stone  walls,  —  everywhere, 


it  seems  to  the  tired  and  confused  soldiers,  —  the  rebels  await 
them.  They  must  march  faster.  Now  they  turn  and  fire  a 
volley  agunst  their  almost  unseen  pursuers.  Now  on  ag^  — 
all  order  is  lost.     The  British  soldiers  are  flying  for  their  lives. 

It  is  two  o'clock.  The  soldiers  have  reached  Lexington.  Here 
they  are  met  by  Lord  Percy  with  twelve  hundred  men.  These 
are  formed  into  a  hollow  square,  in  which  the  exhausted  men  are 
inclosed,  and  shut  away  from  their  pursuers.    After  an  hour's 
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rest,  the  march  is  resumed.  The  old  story  is  repeated.  So  large 
is  the  number  of  Americans  swarming  before,  alongside,  behind 
the  soldiers,  that  one  officer  says,  ''It  seems  as  though  they  have 
dropped  from  the  clouds.''  Faster  and  faster  go  the  troops,  and 
no  attempt  is  made  to  keep  the  order  of  the  lines.  Again  it  is  a 
ffight  for  life. 

It  is  sunset.  The  troops  are  at  last  in  sight  of  Charlestown 
and  the  protection  of  the  men-of-war.  They  are  running  now  at 
full  speed.  The  road  for  miles  back  is  strewn  with  dead  and 
wounded,  but  there  is  no  time  to  stop  for  them.  Muskets  are 
thrown  away,  and  the  scarlet  coats  are  powdered  with  dust  and 
spattered  with  mire.  At  last  the  town  is  reached  and  the  shelter 
of  the  guns. 

■ 

The  day  of  Lexington  and  Concord  is  done.  It  has  been  only 
a  little  battle,  scarcely  a  skirmish,  but  a  great  day  for  the  world. 
It  is  the  people's  day,  and  it  means  that  in  years  to  come  it  shall 
be  the  people  who  will  rule  the  world. 

THINGS  TO  REMEMBER 

L  The  colonists  began  preparations  for  a  possible  war.  Companies 
of  militia  were  drilled,  and  military  stores  collected. 

2.  General  Gage  planned  an  expedition  to  Lexington  and  Concord,  to 
capture  Samuel  Adams  and  John  Hancock,  and  to  destroy  American  mili- 
tary stores. 

3.  The  British  soldiers  left  Boston  on  the  night  of  April  18,  1776.  The 
following  morning  they  exchanged  shots  with  a  party  of  minutemen  as- 
sembled on  Lexington  green.  Later,  in  Concord,  the  British  were  at- 
tacked by  several  hundred  minutemen,  who  drove  the  British  back,  and 
who  followed  them  all  the  way  back  to  Boston,  so  that  the  British  retreat 
became  really  a  flight  for  life. 

4.  This  day,  April  19,  1775,  marks  the  actual  beginning  of  war. 

THINGS  TO  READ 

1.  "The  American  Revolution,"  Fiske,  pp.  120-125. 

2.  "The  Story  of  the  Revolution,"  Lodge,  pp.  25-40,  42-52. 

3.  "American  Leaders  and  Heroes,"  Gordy,  pp.  165-174. 
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4.  "The  Boston  Tea  Party,"  Watson,  pp.  22-43. 

5.  "The  Boys  of  76,"  Coffin,  pp.  17-41. 

6.  "From  Colotay  to  Commonwealth,"  Tiffany,  pp.  70-114. 

7.  "Paul  Revere's  Ride,"  Longfellow. 

THINGS  TO  DO 

1.  Find  the  meaning  of  veteran,  military  stores,  stealthy,  disperse,  veUey^ 
skirmish. 

2.  Discuss  the  meaning  of  the  inscription  on  the  statue  of  the  minute- 
man  :  "  Here  once  the  embattled  farmers  stood,  and  fired  the  shot  heard 
round  the  world." 

3.  Discuss  the  results  of  the  Lexington  and  Concord  fights. 

FOR  YOUR  NOTEBOOK 

April  19,  1775,  the  Revolution  began  at  Lexington  and  Concord. 
(If  possible  place  a  picture  of  Revere's  Ride  here.) 

A  hurry  of  hoofs  in  a  village  street, 

A  shape  in  the  moonlight,  a  bulk  in  the  dark. 

And  beneath,  from  the  pebbles,  in  passing,  a  spark 

Struck  out  by  a  steed  flying  fearless  and  fleet : 

That  was  all !  And  yet,  through  the  gloom  and  the  light. 

The  fate  of  a  nation  was  riding  that  night; 

And  the  spark  struck  out  by  that  steed,  in  his  flight. 

Kindled  the  land  into  flame  with  its  heat. 

In  the  books  you  have  read. 

How  the  British  regulars  fired  and  fled,  — 

How  the  farmers  gave  them  ball  for  ball, 

From  behind  each  fence  and  farmyard  wall. 

Chasing  the  redooats  down  the  lane, 

Then  crossing  the  fields  to  emerge  again 

Under  the  trees  at  the  turn  of  the  road. 

And  only  pausing  to  fire  and  load. 

—  Longfellow. 

Obtain  pictures  of  the  Old  North  Church,  Lexington  green,  the  fight  at 

Lexington,  Concord  bridge,  and  the  statue  of  the  minuteman.    Place  these 

in  your  portfolio,  or  in  your  notebook. 


CONGRESS  IN  PHILADELPHIA  —  WAR  IN  BOSTON 

The  news  of  Lexington  and  Concord  spread  like  wildfire  through- 
out New  England.     Men  from  at  least  twenty-three  towns  arrived 
in  time  to  have  a  share  in  the  fight,  and  more  were  coming  all 
the  time.     In  less  than  a  week  General  Gage  found  himself  and 
his  soldiers  shut  up  in  Boston 
by  a  long  semicircular  Une  ot 
sixteen  thousand  Americans, 
extending  from  Charlestown 
to  Jamaica  Plain.     And  thus 
matters  stood   when   the 
Second  Continental  Congress 
assembled  in  Philadelphia 
early  in  May. 

Many  of   the  members  of 

this  Second  Congress  had  at- 

SM^nd  Conn-   tended  the  first. 

nenttl  Con-       The  most  promi- 

B«".  May,      ngnt  among  the 

*"'  patriot  leaders 

were  all  there,  and  with  them 

a  man  perhaps  better  known 

to-day    than    any   of    them 

except  Washington.     Benjamin  Franklin  was  already  an  old  man 

when  the  Revolution  began.     He  was  in  his  seventieth  year,  but 

strong  in  mind  and  body,  and  with  a  long  life  of  usefulness  to  his 

'  fellow-men  to  look  back  upon.    You  must  read  something  of  that 

:3e 
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life,  so  that  you  can  understand  the  respect  and  veneration  his 
fellow-Americans  had  for  him. 

Much  had  happened  since  the  First  Congress  had  come  to  an 
end  in  the  autumn.    The  news  from  Boston  was  still  uppermost 
in  every  one's  mind,  until  the  story  of  Ethan  Allen  capture  of 
roused  new  opinions  and  discussion.    Allen,  with  a  Ticonderoga, 
party  of  his  "Green  Mountain  Boys,"  had  crossed  ^^y  *<>» 
from  Vermont  into  New  York,  and,  surprising  the  *^^* 
garrison  at  Fort  Ticonderoga,  had  seized  the  fort  and  with  it  a 
large  quantity  of  arms  and  ammunition.     At  the  same  time  an- 
other company  of  the  Green  Mountain  Boys  had  captured  Crown 
Point.    The  Hudson  Valley  was  in  the  hands  of  the  Americans. 

This  deed  of  Allen  and  his  men  at  first  met  with  disapproval 
from  many.  This  was  not  "defensive  warfare";  it  was  a  direct 
attack  upon  the  British.  But  the  spirit  of  war  was  growing 
rapidly,  and  at  length  Congress  voted  to  garrison  the  forts,  and 
soon  after,  to  adopt  the  army  at  Boston  as  a  "Continental  Army." 

In  selecting  a  commander  for  this  newly   adopted    army  the 
Congress  performed  one  of  the  wisest  acts  of  its  whole  existence. 
The  choice  fell  unanimously  upon  George  Washing- 
ton.  and  we  know  to^ay  how  nobly  he  performed  the  ZS!T!' 
duties  of  the  position.     Modest  in  his  acceptance,  as  mander  in 
the  truly  great  are  always  modest,  Washington  said:  chief,  June i6, 
"Since  the  Congress  desire,  I  will  enter  upon  the  '^^^ 
momentous  duty,  and  exert  every  power  I  possesa  in  their  service 
and  for  the  support  of  the  glorious  cause.     But  I  beg  it  may  be 
remembered  by  every  gentleman  in  the  room  that  I,  this  day, 
declare  with  the  utmost  sincerity,  I  do  not  think  myself  equal  to 
the  command  I  am  honored  with." 

A  few  days  after  his  election,  he  set  out  for  Boston,  but  before 
he  reached  the  town,  still  another  blow  had  been  struck  for  free- 
dom. A  new  British  commander,  General  Howe,  had  arrived 
with  soldiers  enough  to  make  the  British  force  ten  thousand  men. 
The  New  England  army,  ill-supplied  and  undisciplined  as  it  was, 
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still  remained  in  its  position,  shutting  the  British  inside  the  town. 

The  object  of  the  Americans  was  to  force  the  British  to  take  to 

their  ships  and  leave  Boston.    Of  course,  with  no  fleet,  this  was 

the  most  the  Americans  could 

hope  to  accomplish,  and  even 

this  was  to  be  slow  work. 

The  location  of  Boston  is 
such  that  the  British  could 
The  b«ni«  of  "o*  ^  safe  in  the 
BnokBTHiii,  town  without 
June  17.  holding  two  posi- 

'"'  tions    of    impor- 

tance in  the  neighborhood. 
These  were,  either  Breed's 
Hill  or  Bunker  Hill  in  Charles- 
town,  and  Dorchester  Heights 
on  the  other  side  of  Boston. 
The  Americans,  eager  to  drive 
the  British  from  the  town,  re- 
solved to  fortify  Bunker  Hill. 
On  the  night  of  the  16th  of 
June,  sixteen  hundred  men 
were  sent  out  under  Colonel 

The  Spirit  or  '76  t>  **     x        t   j-r        ■*  r, 

Frescott  to  fortify  it.  On 
reaching  the  spot,  Prescott  resolved  to  go  a  step  farther  and 
take  possession  of  Breed's  Hill,  There  his  men  began  throwing 
up  earthworks. 

In  the  morning  the  British  generals  saw  with  astonishment 
what  had  been  done.  It  would  never  do  to  allow  the  rebels  to 
remain  there.  With  a  few  cannon  on  that  high  ground  they 
could  drive  the  British  to  their  ships.  Preparations  to  attack 
the  hill  were  made.  There  was  one  sure  way  of  dislodging  the 
Americans.  The  British  had  only  to  go  around  by  sea,  and, 
taking  possession  of  Charlestown  Neck,  keep  the  Americans 
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where  they  were,  and  wait  until  hunger  forced  them  to  surrender. 
Frescott  had  not  thought  of  that  when  he  selected  Breed's  Hill 
instead  of  the  one  he  was  sent  to  fortify.  Prescott'8  blunder, 
however,  was  more  than  balanced  by  that  of  the  British  generals. 
The  aea  route  was  too  slow  for  them.  It  would  be  easy  enough 
to  charge  the  rebels  on  the  hill  and  drive  them  off.  There  wasn't 
any  fight  In  them.  So  thought  the  British 
generals.  So  soon  had  they  foi^otten 
Lexington. 

General  Howe  took  command  of  the 
attacking  party.  Up  the  hill  came  the 
soldiers  with  their  scarlet  coats  bright  in 
the  sunshine.  Prescott's  command  to  his 
men  had  been,  "Don't  fire  until  you  can 
see  the  whites  of  their  eyes."  The  men 
obeyed.  When  they  did  fire,  even  trained 
British  regulars  could  not  long  withstand 
such  fearful  volleys.  The  ranks  were 
broken;  and  the  soldiers  retreated  down 
the  hill.  Again  they  formed,  advanced, 
met  the  American  fire,  and  retreated ;  the 
Americans  were  jubilant.  So  long  a  time 
elapsed  it  was  thought  the  soldiers  were 
not  going  to  try  it  agun.  But  they  did,  and  the  Americans  now 
found  with  dismay  that  their  powder  was  almost  gone.  There 
was  nothing  left  but  retreat  or  capture.  The  Americans  retreated, 
and  left  the  British  in  possession  of  the  bill. 

This  then  was  a  British  victory,  but  it  was  a  hardly  won  vic- 
tory after  all.  "I  wish  we  could  sell  them  another  hill  at  the 
same  price,"  s^d  Nathanael  Greene,  The  Americans  were  any- 
thing but  downcast  at  their  defeat.  Had  they  not  twice  driven 
back  trained  British  soldiers  ?  And  the  British  were  not  very 
joyful  over  their  victory.  Their  respect  for  the  Americans  as 
fighters  had  grown  amazingly. 
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Messengers  bearing  the  news  of  Bunker  Hill  met  Washington 

not  far  from  Philadelphia.    He  listened  to  the  story,  asking  but 

one  question,  "Did  the  militia  fight?"  then  pressed  on  toward 

Boston.     Arriving  there,  he  took  formal  command  of  the  troops, 

and  entered  on  a  slow  and  difficult  piece  of  work,  —  to  make  an 

army  of  the  fourteen  thousand 

undisciplined  men  before  him. 

The    autumn    and    winter    in 

Boston   were   uneventful,   but 

Washington's  work  during  that 

time    cannot    be  too    highly 

praised.     Until    February    he 

had    not    powder  enough    to 

dare  attempt  an  attack,  but 

he  used  the  time  of  waiting  so 

well  that  when  the  moment  to 

act  came,  the  army,  as  well  as 

its  commander,  was  ready  for  it. 

Meanwhile  Washington  had 

sent  an  expedition  to  Canada. 

B.l*diiioo  to    I*  ^'^  ''OP^  t^^*- 

CaiMd«,iii        the      Canadian 

the  winter        colonists  might  be 

'"*  induced  to  join  in 

the   war,    but   this  hope   was 

Tb*  Eipsdttkn  M  Ciiudi  ind  Wuhington's     never    realized.     The    expedi- 

Line  t4  March  lo  New  York  ,.        i      .         ..        i_  ■     ^  il     ^   i 

tion  bad  as  its  object  the  tak- 
ing of  Montreal  and  Quebec,  and  the  command  was  ^ven  to  two 
able  officers,  Montgomery  and  Arnold.  They  were  to  approach 
Quebec  by  two  different  routra,  and  to  meet  in  an  attack  on  the 
city.  The  story  of  their  adventures  —  of  Arnold's  terrible  journey 
through  the  woods  of  Maine,  of  the  night  attack  on  Quebec  in  the 
midst  of  a  blinding  snowstorm,  of  Montgomery's  death  —  is  one 
of  thrilling  interest,  but  it  is  the  story  of  failure,  nevertheless. 
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To  return  to  affairs  in  Boston  —  Howe  made  a  blunder  in  not 
fortifying   Dorchester   Heights.    Washington,    as   soon   as   the 
arrival  of  the  cannon  from  Ticonderoga  made  it  portfUcation 
possible,    seized   the   heights,    and   once   more   the  of  DorchMtar 
British  awoke  one  morning  to  find  American  earth-  Hdghti, 
works  overlooking  the  town.    Once  more  the  British  *  ^^ 

prepared  to  attack,  but  several  days  of  storm  delayed  them,  until 
the  works  were  too  strong.  Washington's  cannon  could  now  be 
fired  into  the  British  camp.  Howe  was  obliged  to  give  up,  and 
he  agreed  to  leave  Boston.  On  March  17,  1776,  the  British  sol- 
diers boarded  their  ships,  while  Washington  and  his  men  entered 
the  town.  The  war  in  New  England  was  over.  It  remained  to 
be  seen  what  plan  the  British  would  adopt  next. 

THINGS  TO  REMEMBER 

1.  Minutemen  continued  to  arrive  on  the  outskirts  of  Boston  until  the 
British  were  quite  shut  in  the  city  by  them. 

2.  A  party  of  New  Englanders  seized  Crown  Point  and  Ticonderoga. 

3.  The  Second  Continental  Congresis  met  a  short  time  after  the  fighting 
had  thus  actually  begun. 

4.  The  Congress  adopted  the  militia  at  Boston  as  the  "Continental 
Army,"  electing  George  Washington  as  commander  in  chief. 

5.  Before  Washington  reached  Boston  to  take  command,  a  real  battle 
had  taken  place  there,  on  Breed's  Hill,  in  Charlestown.  The  Americans 
were  driven  from  the  hill,  but  only  after  hard  fighting  by  the  British,  and 
when  the  Americans  had  exhausted  their  supply  of  powder. 

6.  In  the  spring,  by  fortifying  Dorchester  Heights,  Washington  suc- 
ceeded in  forcing  the  British  to  leave  Boston. 

THINGS  TO  READ 

1.  "The  American  Revolution,"  Fiske,  pp.  136-144,   165-169. 

2.  "The  Story  of  the  Revolution,"  Lodge,  pp.  70-90,  97-117. 

3.  "Children's  Stories  of  American  Scientists,"  Wright,  pp.  66-89. 

4.  "American  Leaders  and  Heroes,"  Gordy,  pp.  175-187. 

5.  "The  Printer  Boy,"  Thayer. 

6.  "George  Washington,"  Scudder,  pp.  131-155. 

7.  "  George  Washington,"  Hale,  pp.  137-185. 
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8.  "  George  Washington,"  Hapgood,  pp.  89-144. 

9.  **A  Short  History  of  the  Revolution,"  Tomlinson,  pp.  42-84. 

10.  "The  Boston  Tea  Party,"  Watson,  pp.  27-75,  174-182. 

11.  "The  Story  of  Massachusetts,"  Hale,  pp.  266-282. 

12.  "The  Boys  of  76,"  Coffin,  pp.  42-81. 

13.  "Grandfather's  Chair,"  Hawthorne,  Part  III,  Chapter  VIII. 

14.  "Grandmother's  Story  of  Bunker  Hill  Battle,"  Holmes. 

15.  "The  War  of  Independence,"  Fiske,  pp.  87-94. 

THINGS  TO  DO 

1.  Find  the  meaning  of  prominentf  veneration,  defensive,  warfare,  unani* 
mouely,  jvbilant,  formal. 

2.  Compare  the  action  of  Ethan  Allen  and  the  "  Green  Mountain  Boys " 
with  that  of  the  Massachusetts  men  who  fought  at  Lexington. 

3.  Discuss:  How  had  Washington's  early  life  fitted  him  for  his  new 
work  ?  What  particular  events  in  his  experience  may  have  helped  to  form 
his  judgment  of  military  affairs  7 

4.  For  your  portfolio:  Washington's  portrait,  the  "Washington 
Elm";  the  battle  of  Bunker  Hill,  Bunker  Hill  Monument,  the  Prescott 
statue;  Franklin's  portrait:  his  birthplace,  his  printing  press;  the  ruins  of 
Crown  Point  and  Ticonderoga. 

5.  If  you  live  near  Boston,  visit  Bunker  Hill. 

FOR  YOUR  NOTEBOOK 

1.  Make  a  map  to  illustrate  the  war  around  Boston.  Show  Lexington, 
Concord;  the  position  of  the  Americans  in  their  semicircular  line  around 
the  city;  Breed's  Hill  and  Bunker  Hill  in  Charlestown;  Dorchester  Heights. 

2.  Facts  about  Benjamin  Franklin.     (Portrait.) 

His  boyhood; his  work  as  a  young  man; how  he  became  fa- 
mous;   his  public  services  before  the  Revolution  began. 

3.  The  Story  of  Ethan  Allen  at  Ticonderoga. 

4.  A  Brief  Review  of  Washington's  Early  Career. 

Bom  in in  the  year ;  studied ,  and  was  sent  in  1748  to  the 

valley  to lands  there;  made  a  public  surveyor;  appointed 

in  the  Virginia  militia;  sent  at  the  age  of by  Governor  Dinwiddle  to 

;  in  command  of  militia,  attacked  at  Fort ,  and ;   made  a 

member  of  General 's  staff;    was  present  at  his  defeat  and  death. 


XV 

CUTTING  THE  COLONIES  IN  TWO 

Thebb  was  great  rejoicing  everywhere  when  Howe  and  his 
soldiers,  with  about  a  thousand  Tories,  set  sail  from  Boston  for 
Halifax.  Of  course,  every  one  knew  that  this  was  not  the  end 
of  the  war,  and  that  the  soldiers  were  sure  to  appear  somewhere 
else,  probably  in  New  York.  That  city  was  certain  to  be  attacked. 
In  many  ways  it  was  the  most  important  city  on  the  continent, 
and  if  the  British  should  get  possession  of  it,  its  position  mid- 
way between  New  England  and  the  southern  colonies  would 
make  it  possible  almost  to  cut  the  colonies  in  two.  So  Howe 
was  daily  expected  to  appear  in  New  York  harbor,  and  Washing- 
ton began  making  preparations  to  meet  him  there. 

In  the  meantime  little  of  importance  in  a  military  way  took 
place,  but  through  the  spring  and  early  summer  all  eyes  were 
turned  upon  Congress  and  the  questions  being  debated  there. 
As  early  as  the  previous  autumn  Congress  had  advised  each 
colony  to  make  a  new  government  for  itself.  It  had  also  ap- 
pointed committees  to  confer  with  foreign  powers.  Congress  was 
fast  losing  its  hesitating  spirit.  Now,  in  the  spring  of  1776,  there 
began  to  be  talk  of  nothing  less  than  independence,  of  breaking 
away  from  the  mother  country,  and  forming  a  nation  in  this 
western  world.  At  first  many  in  Congress  and  in  the  colonies 
which  the  members  of  Congress  represented  were  opposed  to 
such  a  plan.  It  seemed  a  very  daring  step.  But  many  things 
occurred  to  change  the  minds  of  those  who  hesitated.  One  of 
these  things  was  the  news  that  the  king  had  hired  twenty 
thousand  German  troops  to  send  to  America.     The  feeling  for 

independence  grew  until,  by  the  end  of  June,  twelve  of  the 

187 
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thirteen  colonies  had  instructed  their  delegates  in  Congress  to 
vote  for  independence  when  the  question  should  come  up  for 
decision. 

The  matter  had  been  referred  to  a  committee,  and  in  due  time 
the  committee  presented  to  Congress  a  paper  which  we  know 
Dacur,  *8  the  "Declaration  of  Independence,"  This  paper, 
tion  of  Inde-  largely  composed  by  Thomas  Jefferson,  was  read  to 
pendcncB,  the  gravely  silent  members.  Then  John  Adams 
July  4>  177*  arose,  and  spoke  in  its  favor.  His  speech  was  con- 
sidered in  his  day  a  wonder  of  oratory.    We  have  no  record  of 


his  words,  but  we  know  that  there  was  little  need  for  any  one  else 
to  speak  for  the  Declaration  when  he  had  finished  his  appeal. 
The  vote  was  taken  by  colonies.  Nine  were  for,  three  against, 
New  York  casting  no  vote.  It  was  moved  to  put  off  final  action 
until  the  next  day.     Then,  on  July  fourth,  the  Declaration  was 
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formally  passed,  and  the  birth  of  the  nation  was  accomplished. 

There  was  great  rejoicing  everywhere. 
The  United  States,  however,  had  many  troublous  days  before 

it;  the  independence  it  bad  declared  was 

yet  to  be  won,  and  even  while  Congress 

debated,  Howe's  fleet  made  its  appearance 

in  New  York  Bay. 

Washington  saw  clearly  what  no  one 

but  himself  seemed  to  realize  —  that  he 

could  not  hope  to  hold  New  B^^ieof 

York    with    no    more    than  Long  Iduut, 

eighteen  thousand  men.     But  Anp"**  a7. 

since  Congress  and  the  people  '"^ 

expected   him  to  fight,  he  set   to  work 

quietly,  dividing  his  men  so  that  no  im- 
portant point  should   be  left  unguarded.  ThonuTTrft 

Half  the  army,  under  Putnam,  was  sent 

to  hold  Brooklyn  Heighta.     These  heights  were  as  important  to 

an  army  in  New  York  as  Bunker  Hill  or  Dorchester  had  been 

in  Boston.  Eight  or  nine  thousand  men  could  do  little  if  Howe 
should  send  all  his  force,  as  he  probably  would 
do,  to  attack  Brooklyn.  Still,  Washington 
must  make  the  effort. 

Near  the  end  of  August  the  expected  attack 
came.  Howe  landed  about  twenty  thousand 
men  on  the  Long  Island  shore  at  Gravesend, 
and,  on  the  27th,  dividing  his  army  into  three 
parts,  he  attacked  the  Americans,  who  were 
outside  their  works,  on  almost  all  aides  at 
once.  The  result  was  what  might  have  been 
Liberty  Ball  expected.    The  Americans  could  do  nothing 

against  such  a  force.    About  a  thousand  of 

them  were  taken  prisoners,  and  the  rest  driven  into  the  works 

on  Brooklyn  Heights.    At  this  point,  as  night  was  approaching, 
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Howe  concluded  to 
day  before  Btorming 
next  day  he  bUU   d 
membering  Bimker 
had  meanwhile  con 
York  with  more  me 
that  Howe  was  prep 
fort,  he  knew  that  1 
but  withdraw.    He 
Baw,  too,  that  Howe 
might  at  any  mo- 
ment bring  up  his 
fleet  80  as  to  cut 
off  all  chance  of  re- 
treat, and   he   re- 
solved to  act  at 
once. 

On  the  night, 
then,  of  the  29th, 
we  might  have  seen 
a  strange  fleet  of 
boats  gathered  on 
the  Brooklyn  side 
of  the  East  River. 
There  were  row- 
boats,  scows, 
yachts,  fishing 
smacks,  —  boats  of 
every    description. 


G*B«nl  Hows  lULded  it  SUlcn  IiLuid,  Juua  2S.  177B  ;  croiMd  to  Onmend,  AucuM  21 :  batU* 
of  Lona  Iilmnd.  AiwuHt  27  ;  Wuhinston  ntmted  acroas  the  £ut  Rivgr,  Auiuat  29,  wkI 
pTtK«ed«d  up  the  HudAon ;  Howa  took  poAseHLon  of  New  York,  Bept«iiibflr  Ifi  ;  ftttukad 
WuhinitonKtWhiU  Plkiu.  October  28 ;  Wuhington  Ktmtad  to  Nortli  Culls  ud  thao 
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large  and  small.    Washington  had  gathered  them  to  feny  his 
troops  across  the  river.     All  night  long  the  boats  plied  silently 
back  and  forth.     Men,  cannon,  provisions,  ammuni-  wubinztoa'i 
tion,  —  everything   was  safely  removed  except   the  ntnu  from 
heaviest  of  the  guns.  ^"«  ^•l'^ 

During  the  first  part  of  the  night,  the  moon  shone  brightly, 
but  the  British  were  ao  sure  that  the  enemy  were  safe  within  the 


WuhlngtDn'i  Rstreat  freni  Lon|;  Island 

fort,  that  they  took  no  trouble  to  watch  them.  And  later,  as 
the  dawn  was  approaching,  and  might  have  shown  only  too  plainly 
what  was  going  on,  a  th'ck  fog  came  up,  and  dropped  its  gray  cur- 
tain all  about  the  scene  on  the  shore.  All  night  long  Washington 
had  been  in  the  midst  of  the  embarking  soldiers,  watching, 
directing,  encouraging,  and  it  was  only  when  at  seven  o'clock  the 
last  boatload  of  men  was  on  its  way  that  he  crossed  the  river 
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himself.     The  British  soldiers  stirred  into  life  at  last,  only  to  find 
that  they  were  besi^i^  an  empty  fort.    Their  astonishment 
knew  no  bounds. 

Washington  knew  that  having  lost 
Brooklyn  be  could  not  hope  to  hold 
WadUustra^  New  York,  but  he  in- 
iMiMt  taom  tended  to  make  the  British 
Hew  janaj  work  as  hard  for  it  as  pos- 
sible. The  story  of  the  next  si?,  weeks 
is  the  story  of  Washington's  retreat 
from  one  position  to  another,  holding 
each  until  it  was  safe  to  do  so  no 
longer,  and  then  always  escaping  the 
traps  Howe  set  to  catch  him.  Not  a 
victory  did  Washington  gain,  but  his 
defeats  were  almost  as  good  as  vic- 
tories. The  middle  of  November  found 
Washington  in  New  Jersey,  and  the 
first  campaign  in  New  York  at  an 

The  first  British  blow  at  the  center 
had  been  struck,  and  though  Howe 
(or  my  oountty."  '       was  iQ  possessiou  of  New  York  City, 

and  though  every  movement  of  his 
troops  had  been  apparently  a  success,  the  end  of  the  war  was  as 
fs'  away  as  ever.  The  American  army  was  not  crushed.  The 
.ne  of  the  Hudson  was  not  in  British  hands.  Howe  had  taken 
New  York  —  and  that  was  all . 

THINGS  TO  REMEMBER 

1.  On  July  4,  1778,  Congreaa  passed  the  Declaration  of  Independence, 
whfcb  declared  the  colonies  free  from  British  rule. 

2.  The  British  attacked  Nen  York,  hoping  to  obtain  control  of  the 
Hudson,  and  so  cut  ofF  all  communication  between  New  England  and  tlie 
other  coloniea. 
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3.  Howe  succeeded  in  taking  New  York  City,  but  Washington,  by  a 
skillful  night  retreat,  withdrew  his  army,  thus  saving  it  from  capture. 

4.  Washington  was  obliged  to  retreat  into  New  Jersey.  Howe  was 
left  in  possession  of  New  York,  but  the  upper  Hudson  was  in  the  hands  of 
the  Americans. 

THINGS  TO  READ 

1.  "The  American  Revolution,"  Fiske,  pp.  210-212. 

2.  "Stories  of  the  Old  Dominion,"  Cooke,  pp.  180-187. 

3.  "  A  Short  History  of  the  Revolution,"  Tomlinson,  pp.  85-95, 102-131. 

4.  "Campaign  of  Trenton,"  Drake,  pp.  11-49. 

5.  "The  Children's  History  Book,"  pp.  43-164. 

6.  "Independence  Bell,"  Anonymous. 

7.  "Supposed  Speech  of  John  Adams,"  Webster. 

8.  "The  Boys  of  76,"  Coffin,  pp.  91-110. 

9.  "The  Patriot  Schoolmaster,"  Butterworth. 

10.  "Two  Spies,"  Lossing. 

11.  "The  War  of  Independence,"  Fiske,  pp.  97-115. 

12.  "  George  Washington,"  Hapgood,  pp.  153-157. 

THINGS  TO  DO 

1.  Find  the  meaning  of  debated,  confer,  oratory,  foreign,  heeiege,  scowm, 
campaign, 

2.  Learn  the  date  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence. 

3.  Prepare  yourself  to  write  a  clear  answer  to  the  question:  Why  did 
each  side  consider  it  important  to  control  the  Hudson  ? 

4.  Discuss  the  question:  Did  Washington  accomplish  any  good  by 
the  New  York  campaign  ?    Defend  your  opinion. 

5.  Compare  Washington  and  Howe  as  generals,  from  what  you  have  seen 
of  them  in  the  two  campaigns  studied.     What  quality  in  each  impresses  you  ? 

6.  Questions  for  brief  or  written  answers :  — 

How  long  had  war  been  in  progress  (November,  1776)  ?  What  two  cam- 
paigns had  been  carried  on  7  What  had  the  British  accomplished  ?  What 
had  the  Americans  accomplished  ? 

7.  Ask  your  teacher  to  tell  you  the  story  of  Nathan  Hale. 

8.  For  your  portfolio:  Trumbull's  Declaration  of  Independence,  In- 
dependence Hall,  the  Liberty  Bell. 

FOR  YOUR  NOTEBOOK 

1.  Make  a  map  to  illustrate  the  New  York  campaign. 

2.  Write  a  paragraph  describing  the  retreat  after  the  battle  of  Long 
Island.     Make  the  picture  as  real  as  possible. 

o 
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SOME  HOLIDAY  HAPPENINGS  IN  NEW  JERSEY 

To  us,  to-day,  looking  back  upon  the  events  we  read  of  in  the 
last  chapter,  it  is  easy  to  see  that  Washington  did  all  that  could 
be  done  with  the  forces  at  his  command,  —  that  he  really  did  a 
great  deal,  in  fact.  The  people  of  the  newly  formed  United 
States,  however,  saw  merely  defeat  and  disaster,  and  discourage- 
ment was  everywhere  felt.  The  soldiers  of  the  Continental  army 
shared  this  feeling,  began  to  lose  hope,  and  to  long  for  their  homes 
again.  The  first  great  excitement  was  over.  The  terms  of  enlist- 
ment of  many  of  the  companies  of  militia  expired,  and  the  men 
could  not  be  induced  to  remain. 

The  main  army,  under  Washington,  had  been  obliged  to  con- 
tinue its  retreat  across  New  Jersey,  closely  followed  by  a  large 
body  of  the  British  under  Lord  Cornwallis.  By  the  time  the 
Americans  reached  Princeton,  there  were  but  three  thousand  of 
them  left.  It  would  never  do  to  risk  a  battle,  and  Washington 
could  only  retreat  once  more.  He  led  his  little  army  across  the 
Delaware  early  in  December,  and,  to  prevent  the  British  from 
following,  carried  with  him  every  boat  that  could  be  found  on 
the  east  bank  of  the  river  for  miles. 

The  British  reached  the  river,  and  Cornwallis  was  eager  to 

gather  boats  and  follow  the  Americans  into  Pennsylvania;    but 

Howe,  who  had  just  come  on  from  New  York,  thought  it  best  to 

wait  a  few  days  in  the  hope  that  the  river  would  freeze  over, 

and  so  save  the  trouble  of  finding  boats.    The  army  was  spread 

out  along  the  river,  with  its  center  at  Trenton.     There  seemed 

nothing  to  do  but  wait,  so  Howe  and  CornwaUis  both  returned 

to  New  York  for  the  Christmas  holidays 

194 
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The  difficulties  WashiDgton  had  to  face  durii^  the  last  month 
of  the  dying  year  of  1776  would  have  daunted  a  man  less  brave 
than  he.     He  had  to  watch  his  army  dwindle  away  day  by  day; 
he  had  to  remember  that  on  New  Year's  Day  many  more  of 
them  would  reach  the  end  of  their  terms,  and  would  Q^aa^ 
probably  go  home.     He  had  to  suffer  from  the  plot-  ctwriM 
tii^  and  disobedience  of  one  of  his  generals,  Charles  ^"^ 
Lee,  who  had  been  placed  in  chai^  of  half  the  army,  and  who 
was  the  cause  of  great  trouble 
to  the  commander.    Lee  had 
been  left  behind  at    North- 
castle  with  his  division,  and 
when,    early   in    the    retreat 
across  New  Jersey,  Washii^- 
ton  had  sent  word  to  him  to 
join  the  main  army,  Lee  had 
pretended  not  to  iinderstand, 
or  to  regard  the  orders  as  mere 
advice.     Later,  in  the  face  of 
repeated  and  positive  orders, 
he  still  disobeyed,  and  when 
he    finally    did    set    out,    he 
wasted  day  after  day  on  the 
road,  until  Washington's  pa- 
tience was  sorely  tried. 

Fortunately  for  Washington 
and  for  the  American  people,  ^  contiMnwi  soidier 

General    Lee   was   somewhat 

careless  one  night  in  sleeping  at  a  wayside  tavern  several  miles 
from  his  army.  Here  he  was  captured  by  a  party  of  British 
scouts  and  carried  off,  rather  scantily  clad,  to  the  British  lines. 
The  Americans  at  the  time  thought  this  a  great  misfortune,  but 
time  has  proved  that  it  was  not.  It  is  now  known  beyond  a 
doubt  that  Lee  was  doing  all  he  could  against  Washington,  in 
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order  that  he  might  secure  the  great  commander's  position  for 
himself, 

These  were  dark  hours  for  Washington  and  for  the  success  of 
the  Revolution.  It  seemed  as  though  any  day  might  see  Wash- 
ington without  an  army,  and  the  people  with  no  heart  to  continue 
the  war.  The  British  commanders  offered  to  pardon  all  who 
during  the  next  sixty  days  should  pledge  allegiance  to  the  British 
government;  and  in  less  than  ten  days  more  than  three  thousand 
of  the  people  of  New  Jersey  accepted  the  offer. 

Washington  saw  that  something  must  be  done  to  revive  the 
sinking  courage  of  his  countrymen,  to  inspire  confidence  in  CTon- 
gress,  to  show  the  British  that  America  was  not  yet  crushed. 
And  this  is  what  he  did. 

The  forces  that  had  been  under  Lee's  command  had  reached 
the  main  army  at  last.  Washington  now  had  six  thousand  men. 
The  British  had  thirty  thousand  in  New  York  and  New  Jersey, 
with  three  strong  divisions  facing  the  Americans  on  the  Delaware. 
The  center  of  the  British  force  consisted  of  twelve  hundred  Hes- 
sians under  Colonel  Rahl  at  Trenton.  Washington  believed  that 
he  could  make  a  successful  attack  upon  them,  and  he  carefully 
laid  his  plans  to  do  so. 

On  Christmas  night,  while  the  Hessians  were  celebrating 
Christmas  in  good  German  fashion,  four  detachments  of  the 
The  attack  American  army  were  to  cross  the  Delaware,  and  to 
on  Trenton,  combine  in  an  attack  upon  the  town.  By  the  time 
December  25,  h^q  Americans  reached  Trenton  it  was  expected  that 
the  Hessians  would  be  sleeping  off  the  effects  of  their 
gayety,  and  it  would  be  easy  to  capture  them  all. 

The  appointed  day  came,  cold  and  stormy.  By  night  the  air 
was  full  of  sleet  and  snow.  The  biting  winds  blew  the  floating 
ice  here  and  there  in  the  river,  making  it  almost  impassable. 
When  Washington  reached  the  river  bank,  word  was  brought  to 
him  that  for  one  reason  or  another  every  one  of  the  three  detach- 
ments that  were  to  aid  him  had  failed.     But  neither  storm  nor 
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danger  from  the  floating  ice  nor  failure  to  receive  the  aid  he  had 
expected  could  keep  him  back  now. 

It  took  ten  hours  of  terrible  labor  to  get  the  men  safely  across, 
and  it  was  four  o'clock  in  the  morning  before  the  little  army  was 
ready  to  begin  its  march  of  nine  miles  to  Trenton.    Everything  . 
took  place  as  Washington  had  expected.    The  Hessians,  roused 
from  the  heavy  sleep  which  followed  their  carousals  of  the  night 


Wuhlngton  crouln^  tha  Oslmre 
riom  LautH'i  pilntuic  In  the  Mstntpolitu  MUHum  of  Art,  Naw  Yoik  City. 

before,  were  too  bewildered  to  fight,  and  nearly  a  thousand  of 
them,  with  all  their  arms,  were  captured.  The  Americans  lost 
but  two  men  in  the  fight,  and  two  who  were  frozen  to  death  on 
the  way. 

Here,  at  last,  was  a  victory,  and  its  effect  upon  army  and 
people  was  as  great  as  even  Washington  could  have  wished.  And 
the  general  had  not  finished  yet.  Comwallis  cut  short  his  Christ- 
mas festivities  in  New  York,  and  hastened  to  attack  Washington 
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at  Trenton.     Leaving  two  thousand  men  at  Princeton,   Corn- 

walliB  marched  toward  the  American  camp  "to  finish  this  buu- 

nees  up."     AH  alnnir  the  road  the  British 

were  worried 

by  Washingtt 

when   they  i 

camp.     It  set 

until  mominj 

seemed  best  I 

on  that  occa 

Washington 

morning  can: 

his  two  thoui 

to  join  him 

and  went  coti 

saying,   "  No 

old  fox,"nev( 

the  "old  fox 

creepii^  awa 

toward 

Princeton. 

It  is  quite 
true  that 
the  British 
sentinels 
heard  the 
noise  of 
men  work- 
ing on  the 

Amer  i  can  WuWnjfWn"!  RBt™it  icnm  New  Jerwj 

intrench- 

ment«  all  night,  and  saw  all  night  the  light  of  American  camp 
fires.  But  this  only  showed  the  slyness  of  the  "old  fox,"  who 
had  left  these  few  men  there  on  purpose  to  mislead  the  British. 
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Toward  daybreak  they  stole  off  through  the  woods,  and  it  was 
a  dreary,  deserted  camp  which  met  the  astonished  eyes  of  the 
British  when  morning  came. 

The  sound  of  g\ms  in  the  direction  of  Princeton  now  warned 
Comwallis  of  the  direction  Washington  had  taken.    He  must  be 
fighting    with    Comwallis's    reenforcements.    Com- 
wallis  started  at  once  to  the  assistance  of  his  troops.  Pdnceton, 
It  was,  however,  too  late.    Washington  had  met  J«n««y3» 
them,  and  had  entirely  defeated  them.    Then,  feeling  ^'^ 
sure  that  he  could  not  be  overtaken,  since  he  had  taken  pains 
to  cut  down  every  bridge  his  army  had  passed  over,  Washington 
proceeded  leisurely  to  the  heights  around  Morristown.    There  he 
was  quite  safe  from  British  attack. 

THINGS  TO  REMEMBER 

1.  The  American  army  rapidly  decreased  in  numbers;  both  soldiers 
and  people  were  discouraged. 

2.  Washington  led  his  army  across  New  Jersey,  and  across  the  Delaware 
into  Pennsylvania.  The  British  followed  to  the  river,  but  stopped  there  for 
lack  of  boats. 

3.  Washington  recrossed  the  river,  and  attacked  Trenton,  capturing 
the  thousand  Hessians  stationed  there.  Cornwallis  hastened  to  Trenton, 
but  Washington  by  another  night  retreat  escaped,  and  proceeding  to  Prince- 
ton, attacked  and  defeated  two  thousand  of  Cornwallis's  men  who  were 
setting  out  to  join  him. 

4.  Washington  then  made  his  way  to  the  heights  of  Morristown,  where 
he  was  safe  from  attack. 

THINGS  TO  READ 

1.  "The  Story  of  the  Revolution,"  Lodge,  pp.  208-227. 

2.  "George  Washington,"  Scudder,  pp.  156-169. 

3.  "Hero  Tales  from  American  History,"  Lodge  and  Roosevelt,  pp 
45-55. 

4.  "A  Short  History  of  the  Revolution,"  Tomlinson,  pp.  130-153. 

5.  "George  Washington,"  Hale,  pp.  196-203. 

6.  "The  Campaign  of  Trenton,"  Drake,  pp.  50-112. 

7.  "Stories  of  the  Old  Bay  State,"  Brooks,  pp.  136-144. 
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8.  "The  Boys  of  76,"  Coffin,  pp.  129-151. 

9.  "Stories  of  New  Jersey,"  Stockton,  pp.  117-213. 

10.  "Thankful  Blossom,"  Bret  Harte  (a  story). 

11.  "The  War  of  Independence,"  Fiske,  pp.  116-122. 

12.  "  George  Washington,"  Hapgood,  pp.  169-173. 

THINGS  TO  DO 

1.  Find   the  meaning  of  enlistment,  daunted,  detachmente,  revelera,  cO" 
rousaU,  skirmieking  partiea,  reinforcements,  leisurely. 

2.  Discuss  the  question:   In  what  ways  did  Washington  show  himself 
a  great  general  in  this  campaign  ? 

3.  Prepare  yourself  to  write  an  answer  to   the  question:    What  were 
the  results  of  the  New  Jersey  campaign  ? 

4.  Think  of  words  which  you  might  use  to  describe  each  of  the  following 
persons:  Washington,  Lee,  Howe,  Cornwallis. 

5.  For  your  portfolio:    Leutze's  Washington    crossing  the  Delaware, 
Faed's  Washington  at  Trenton,  Trumbuirs  Battle  of  Princeton. 

FOR  YOUR  NOTEBOOK 

1.  Make  a  map  to  illustrate  the  New  Jersey  campaign. 

2.  Make  a  "  running  outline  "  of  the  campaign. 

3.  Write  the  statement  for  which  you  prepared  in  No.  3,  above. 
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In  June  Bui^yne  started  south  with  ahout  eight  thousand 
m^i,  finely  equipped  and  confident  of  success,  while  St.  L^er  led 
his  force  of  a  thousand  toward  the  west.    Both  divi-  j 
sions  were  accompanied  by  Indian  allies.    At  first  j 
everything    went  well    with    Burgoyne's   undertak-  begtw  Juim, 
ing.     Reachii^  Ticonderoga,  the  British  found  a  high   "" 
rock  overlooking  the  fort,  which  the  Americans  had  failed  to 


Kulna  at  TIconderDga 

fortify,  believing  that  it  was  too  steep  for  any  one  to  climb. 
This  was  a  mistake,  however,  as  the  American  garrisoa  found, 
when  they  looked  up  at  the  rock  and  saw  red-coated  men  moving 
about  on  it,  and  the  mouth  of  a  cannon  yawning  grimly  before 
their  eyes.  To  stay  meant  capture,  so  St.  Clair,  the  American 
officer  in  command  of  the  garrison,  decided  to  leave  the  fort. 
Burgoyne's  array  marched  in,  and  news  of  Burgoyne's  first  vic- 
tory was  quickly  dispatched  to  Canada  and  England. 

Meanwhile  Schuyler  had  come  up  to  Fort  Edward,  and  here 
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St.  Clmr  joined  him.    Burgoyne,  who  was  highly  elated  by  bis 
victory  at  Ticonderoga,  was  anxious  to  follow  it  up  by  meeting 
and  overcoming  tlie  whole  of  the  American  force.     He  was  sure 
that  he  could  do  this  easily,  and  perhaps  he  might  have  done  so 
if  he  could  have  reached  at  once  Schuyler's  poorly  equipped  army. 
Schuyler,  however,  had  ao  inteatioa  of  allowing  the  British  to 
reach  him  at  once.    Time  was  what  he  needed  and  what  he  deter- 
mined to  have.    Already  the  Indian  allies  of  the  British  were 
beginning    their    in- 
human   deeds,    and 
^  already  the    militia 
in  the  towns  along 
the  line  of  the  British 
march  were  rising  to 
protect  their  homes. 
Every  day  that  Bur- 
goyne could  be  de- 
layed would  increase 
their  numbers. 

The  roads  along 
which  .  the  British 
would  come  from 
ch.mpi.i»w  Skeaesboro  to  Fort 
Edward  were  not 
very  good  at  their  best,  and  Schuyler  immediately  went  to  work 
to  make  them  still  worse.  His  men  exchanged  their  guns  for 
spades,  hatchets,  and  pickaxes,  and  when  Burgoyne  had  passed 
Skenesboro  he  began  to  see  the  fruits  of  their  labor.  Great  trees 
blocked  the  way,  with  their  branches  intertwined  and  tangled. 
Rough  stones  and  heaps  of  brush  were  scattered  everywhere. 
The  little  streams  which  might  have  helped  the  progress  of  the 
men  were  choked  with  sticks  and  stones.  The  bridges  over  larger 
streams  which  must  be  crossed  were  carefully  hewn  down. 
Burgoyne  had  to  rebuild  forty  of  them  between  Skenesboro  and 
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Fort  Eklward.  It  took  him  twenty-four  days  to  cover  twenty-six 
miles,  and  when  he  reached  Fort  Edward  it  was  only  to  find  that 
Schuyler  had  moved  down  the  river  to  Stillwater. 

For  several  reasons  affairs  did  not  look  so  bright  as  they  had 
looked  a  month  before.    The  army  was  delayed  by  lack  of  horses 
to  drag  the  cannon,  and  the  men  were  even  begin-  Battle  of 
ning  to  feel  the  lack  of  food.    General  Lincoln  of  the  Bwmington, 
American  army  was  busy  in  Vermont  coUecting  stores  Aucmt  13, 
and  organizing  the  militia,  which,  it  was  rumored,   '^^ 
would  presently  attack  Burgoyne  from  the  rear,  thus  cutting  off 
his  communication  with  Canada.    Burg03nie's  idea  of  seizing  the 
little  town  of  Bennington,  where  the  American  stores  were,  was 
no  doubt  a  good  one.     He  could  so  Obtain  the  horses  and  pro- 
visions he  so  much  needed,  and  at  the  same  time  disturb  the  plans 
of  the  farmer  soldiers  of  Vermont,  and  perhaps  put  an  end  to 
that  danger. 

Accordingly,  five  hundred  German  soldiers  were  sent  out  to 
capture  the  stores  at  Bennington.  The  militia,  however,  was 
ready  for  them;  and  when  darkness  put  an  end  to  the  day's  fight 
the  Vermont  men  were  the  victors,  and  almost  all  of  the  German 
force  were  their  prisoners. 

Burgoyne  was  worse  off  than  before,  and  it  would  not  be  strange 
if  his  impatience  were  fast  changing  to  discouragement.     Leav- 
ing him  at  Fort  Edward,  where  he  remained  for  some 
weeks,  we  must  consider  the  second  part  of  the  plan  ij^eMTport 
—  St.  Leger's  expedition  —  and  its  success  or  failure,   stanwiz, 
Reaching  Oswego  without  difficulty,  St.  Leger  and  his  August, 
men  —  about  seventeen  hundred,  including  Tories   '^^^ 
and  Indians  —  set  out  on  their  wilderness  march  to  Fort  Stan- 
wix.     Reaching  the  fort,  he  demanded  its  surrender.     But  the 
garrison  had  no  idea  of  surrendering,  and  there  was  nothing  for 
St.  Leger  to  do  but  to  besiege  the  fort. 

Two  expeditions  were  at  once  organized  to  relieve  the  besieged 
garrison.    One  of  these  was  a  force  of  twelve  hundred  men  under 
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Benedict  Arnold,  sent  out  by  Schuyler  from  Stillwater.  The 
other,  and  the  first  to  reach  the  scene  of  action,  was  a  band  of 
militia  recruited  from  the  Mohawk  Valley  and  led  by  General 
Nicholas  Herkimer.  St.  Leger  was  to  find  that  though  there 
were  many  Tories  in  the  Mohawk  Valley,  as  he  had  been  told, 
there  were  also  many  men  ready  to  rise  and  protect  their  hom^ 
against  the  savage  invaders  he  was  bringing  into  the  valley. 

Herkimer  and  his  eight  hundred  men  reached  a  closely  wooded 
hollow  in  the  forest,  only  a  few  miles  from  the  fort,  when  a  war 
Battle  at  whoop  told  them  that  they  were  surrounded.  A 
Oriakany,  frightful  battle  followed.  Fighting  hand  to  hand, 
Aiigiist6,  against  Tory  neighbor  or  savage  foe,  Herkimer's 
'^^  brave  men  held  out  for  hours.    The  old  general  was 

wounded,  but  ordering  his  saddle  placed  on  an  old  stump  he  sat 
coolly  issuing  orders  and  smoking  his  pipe,  as  though  he  had  no 
thought  of  danger. 

In  the  midst  of  the  fighting  a  heavy  shower  came  up;  torrents 
of  rain  fell,  putting  an  end  to  the  battle.  It  was  hard  to  tell 
which  side  was  victorious.  Each  had  lost  many  men  —  Her- 
kimer so  many  that  it  was  useless  to  think  of  renewing  the  attack. 
The  patriots  of  the  Mohawk  Valley  sadly  returned  to  their  homes. 
They  had  done  their  part,  however,  and  had  helped  along  St. 
Leger's  final  overthrow. 

That  came  about  two  weeks  later,  and  strangely  enough  was 
accomplished  without  a  blow.  Arnold's  party  had  marched  from 
End  of  St.  Stillwater,  and  was  nearing  the  fort.  Rumor  of  the 
Lager's  part  coming  of  a  great  force  of  Americans,  carefully  cir- 
of  the  plan  culated  by  Arnold,  produced  great  fright  in  the 
British  camp.  The  Indians  deserted,  as  did  many  of  the  soldiers, 
and  finally  St.  Leger  with  the  little  remnant  of  his  army  took 
to  the  woods,  and  returned  to  trouble  Fort  Stanwix  and  the 
Mohawk  Valley  no  more. 

The  second  part  of  the  plan  —  St.  Leger's  expedition  —  was 
thus  a  complete  failure.    When  the  news  reached  Burgoyne,  he 
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was  more  profoundly  discouraged  than  ever.  His  situation  was 
becoming  desperate.  Lincoln's  volunteers  had  succeeded  in  cut- 
ting off  his  only  source  of  supplies,  and  the  question  of  food  for 
his  soldiers  was  one  that  must  be  answered.  His  only  hope  now 
lay  in  the  third  part  of  the  plan,  —  Howe's  expedition  up  the 
Hudson.  But  here  again  he  was  doomed  to  disappointment. 
When  Howe's  share  in  the  Northern  campaign  was  first  suggested 
to  him  by  the  ministry,  he  had  mentioned  in  his  reply  a  plan  of 
his  own  which  might  interfere.  In  response  to  this  the  ministry 
had  written  positive  orders  to  him  to  let  nothing  interfere  with 
his  aiding  Burgoyne  at  the  proper  moment. 

Still  Burgoyne,  anxiously  waiting,  saw  nothing  of  Howe  or 
Howe's  army.  What  could  be  the  reason  ?  It  was  a  long  time 
before  this  question  could  be  answered.  Then  the  answer  was 
found  in  the  shape  of  a  dusty  paper  in  one  of  the  pigeonholes  of 
a  London  desk.  The  "positive  orders"  had  been  entirely  over- 
looked, and  had  never  been  sent  to  Howe  at  all. 

Howe,  meanwhile,  was  as  busy  as  a  man  could  be  in  carrying 
out  the  ''plan  of  his  own"  he  had  mentioned.    This  was  nothing 
less  than  the  taking  of  Philadelphia.     He  started 
across  New  Jersey  early  in  June,  intending  to  capture  ^^  LommI 
Philadelphia  and*  return  in  time  to  meet  Burgoyne  at  PhUadeiphiA, 
Albany.    But  the  "old  fox"  was  on  the  watch  for  Jwwto 
him,  and  Howe  found  it  impossible  to  get  by  the  ^«J|»J^» 
American  army.    After  wasting  nearly  a  month,  the 
British  returned  to  New  York  and  started  once  more,  by  sea, 
knowing  that  the  Americans  could  not  trouble  them  there. 

When  Howe  landed  his  army  at  the  head  of  Chesapeake  Bay 
it  was  already  late  in  August.  The  day  of  Bennington  had  come 
and  gone.  St.  Leger's  force  had  been  scattered.  Burgoyne  was 
in  great  danger,  and  Howe  was  hundreds  of  miles  away  from 
him.  Washington  saw  that  if  he  could  delay  Howe  still  more, 
Burgoyne  must  surely  surrender  or  his  army  be  entirely  crushed. 
So  he  set  to  work  to  delay  Howe,  and  though  the  Americans  were 
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twice  defeated  at  Brandywine  and  Gennantown  in  the  campaign 
that  followed,  it  was  the  end  of  September  before  Howe  took 
possessioa  of  Philadelphia,  and  another  month  had  passed  before 
he  obtained  control  of  the  Delaware,  bo  that  he  could  be  sure  of 
keeping  what  he  bad  gained. 

There  wae  no  longer  any  question  of  returning  to  help  Bur- 
goyne.    It  was  too  late.    About  the  middle  of  September,  Bur- 
goyne,  weary  of  w^t- 
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phiiuiBtphii  ind  vieiBity  ^^oae  of  the  fighting  they  held  the 

ground  where  the  battle  took  place; 

but  it  was  a  poor  victory.    Only  three  thousand  of  the  Americans 

took  part  in  the  battle,  under  the  command  of  Benedict  Arnold, 

the  hero  of  Quebec. 

In  the  second  battle,  which  took  place  at  Stillwater,  near 
Saratoga,  the  British  were  entirely  defeated,  and  were  forced  to 
retreat.  During  the  battle,  Arnold,  who  had  been  removed  from 
command  by  Gates,  had  been  watching  from  the  heights,  until  at 
last,  seeing  aa  opportunity  to  drive  back  a  dividon  of  the  British, 
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he  could  remun  away  no  longer ;  flin^g  himself  upon  his  horse, 
he  galloped  into  the  midst  of  the  fight.  His  men  shouted  with 
joy  at  sight  of  him,  and 
charged  with  renewed  vigor. 
Arnold  himself  fought  with 
furious  enei^,  and  it  is  be- 
lieved by  many  that  the  vic- 
tory was  really  due  to  his 
efforts. 

Burgoyne  attempted  to 
retreat  across  the  Hudson, 
but  the  way  was  sow  closed. 
He  was  surrounded  on  every 
dde  by  soldiers  of  the  Con- 
tinental army,  or  by  New 
York  and  Xew  England  mili- 
tia. He  still  heard  nothing 
from  New  York,  and,  on 
October  17,  being  unable  to 
wait  longer,  he  surrendered 
with  his  whole  force.  It  was 
agreed  that  the  British  sol- 
diers, after  leaving  their  arms 
at   Saratoga,   should   march 

across  Massachusetts  to  Bos-  ^h.  End  <<  th.  Brttuh  pi» 

ton,  there  to  take  ship  for 

England,  promimog  to  take  no  further  part  in  the  war.    And  so 
came  to  an  end  the  carefully  studied  "British  plan  for  1777." 

THINGS  TO  REMEMBER 
1.  Thtt  Britiih  plan  tor  1777  had  three  parts. 

£ur0ovn«  waa    to  descend    Lake    Chomplain  and    the    Hudaon  to 

Albanjr,  securing  the  Hudson  Valley  for  the  British. 
St.  Legtr  was  to  set  out  from  Oswego  to  take  posBesaioa  <rf  tfae  Voll^ 
of  the  Mohawk  and  to  join  Burgojne  at  Albaoy. 
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Howe  was  to  come  with  or  send  part  of  his  force  troui  New  York, 
capturing  the  lower  Hudson  and  completing  the  union  of  the 
British  forces. 

2.  Burgoyne  was  successful  until  he  reached  the  lower  end  of  the  lake. 
From  there  on  his  progress  was  very  slow.  He  needed  horses  and  pro- 
visions. A  detachment  sent  out  by  him  to  seize  supplies  at  Bennington 
was  captured  by  the  Americans.     Burgoyne  was  somewhat  disheartened. 

3.  St.  Leger's  expedition  came  to  nothing. 

4.  Howe,  having  undertaken  to  capture  Philadelphia,  was  so  delayed 
by  Washington  that  he  sent  no  aid  to  Burgoyne  until  too  late. 

5.  Burgoyne,  desperate  for  want  of  food  and  supplies,  attacked  the 
Americans.  He  was  defeated,  and  his  surrender  completed  the  failure  of 
the  "plan  for  1777.' 


t» 


THINGS  TO  READ 

1.  "The  American  Revolution,"  Fiske,  pp.  272-286. 

2.  "A  Short  History  of  the  Revolution,"  Tomlinson,  pp.  173-226. 
3. .  "Burgoyne's  Invasion,"  Drake,  pp.  27-142. 

4.  "  Hero  Tales  from  American  History,"  Lodge  and  Roosevelt,  pp. 
6»-67. 

5.  "The  Boys  of  7*6,"  Coffin,  pp.  122-244. 

6.  "The  War  of  Independence/'  Fiske,  pp.  125-137. 

7.  "Our  Country's  Flag,"  Holden. 

8.  "Paul  and  Persis,"  Brush  (a  story). 

9.  Selections  from  "In  the  Valley,"  Frederic  (a  story). 

10.  "American  Fights  and  Fighters,"  Brady,  pp.  71^3. 

11.  "  History  of  the  United  States,"  Elson,  pp.  268-275. 


THINGS  TO  DO 

1.  Find  the  meaning  of  exectUed,  trtpUf  tnvanon,  frontier,  rumored,  re* 
eruiied,  source  of  supjdies, 

2.  Discuss  in  class  the  weak  points  in  the  British  plan. 

3.  Compare  Burgoyne  with  Howe. 

4.  Gates  was  much  praised  for  his  victory  in  the  North,  and  Washington 
blamed  for  the  defeats  near  Philadelphia.  Think  out  why  it  was  that 
Washington's  work  was  really  a  great  aid  to  the  Northern  army. 

5.  Make  a  list  of  the  battles  of  the  war  thus  far,  marking  each  to  show 
which  side  claimed  the  victory. 
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6.  Review  all  the  dates  you  have  been  asked  to  learn. 

7.  Place  in  your  portfolio  a  picture  of  Burgoyne's  surrender. 

8.  Discuss  the  question :  What  was  the  effect  of  the  use  of  Indians  in 
this  campaign  of  the  British?    Did  it  help  or  hinder  them? 

9.  Form  an  opinion  as  to  the  method  used  by  Arnold  to  scare  St.  Leger's 
men.     What  is  your  opinion  of  the  old  saying,  "All  is  fair  in  war"  ? 

10.  It  is  said  that  the  ''Stars  and  Stripes"  was  first  used  by  the  be- 
sieged garrison  of  Fort  Stanwix.  Find  out  when  this  flag  was  adopted  by 
Ck>ngre8s,  by  whom  it  was  designed,  and  what  flags  had  been  in  use  by  the 
Americans  diiring  the  earlier  part  of  the  war. 

11.  Learn  the  date  of  Burgoyne's  surrender,  October,  1777,  as  the  end 
of  the  British  attempts  to  secure  the  Hudson. 

FOR  YOUR  NOTEBOOK 

1.  Outline  the  British  "plan  for  1777."  Illustrate  by  two  maps,  one 
showing  the  plan,  the  other  the  campaign  which  resulted. 

2.  Make  an  outline,  under  three  main  headings,  of  the  second  campaign 
in  New  York. 

3.  Write  a  short  history  of  the  flag.  Tell  what  each  part  of  the  design 
means.  If  you  can  illustrate  your  composition  by  a  water-color  sketch 
or  a  drawing,  do  so. 


XVIII 

ANOTHER  SIDE  OF  WAR 

In  carrying  on  a  war  there  are  many  things  besides  the  actual 
fighting  to  be  considered.  Men  must  be  found  to  make  up  the 
army  which  is  to  fight.  Money  must  be  raised  with  which  to 
pay  these  men  and  to  purchase  supplies.  Supplies  must  be  col- 
lected to  provide  the  soldiers  with  food  and  clothing,  with  guns 
and  powder  and  bullets.  Horses  must  be  obtained  to  convey 
these  supplies  to  the  camps  of  the  army.  It  is  sometimes  neces- 
sary  to  ask  aid  of  foreign  nations,  and  men  must  be  sent  to  carry 
on  negotiations  with  their  governments.  All  of  these  things  are 
important,  and  for  all  of  them  a  strong  government  which  can 
make  laws  and  enforce  them  is  needed. 

All  through  the  Revolution  the  lack  of  a  government  was  one 
of  the  worst  troubles  the  new  nation  had  to  face.  The  Continen- 
Lack  of  a  ^^  Congress  was  not  a  government,  and  it  could  do 
central  goT-  little  except  advise  the  states  what  it  was  best  to  do. 
eminent  in  Men,  money,  and  supplies  were  absolutely  neces- 
e  CO  o  ee  gary,  yet  Congress  had  no  power  to  procm-e  any  of 
them.  The  soldiers  sent  to  the  Continental  army  by  the 
states  were  usually  enlisted  only  for  short  terms,  so  that  the 
army  was  constantly  changing,  and  Washington  often  despaired 
of  ever  getting  a  well-organized  force  of  men. 

The  matter  of  money,  too,  was  a  very  serious  one.  If  Con- 
gress had  had  the  right  to  tax  the  people,  money  might  have 
Money  been  raised,  as  in  our  own  time  it  was  raised  to  carry 

difficulties  on  our  War  with  Spain.  But  Congress  could  only 
recommend  to  the  states  that  they  should  each  raise  a  cer- 
tain amount,  of  which  very  little  was  ever  paid.    The  next  thing 

212 
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to  be  tried  was  borrowiag,  but  not  many  people  like  to  lend 
unless  they  feel  some  certainty  of  being  repaid.  Some  money 
was  raised  in  this  way,  however.  The  French  government  ad- 
vanced some,  being  quite  ready  in  a  quiet  way  to  injure  her  old 
enemy,  England.  Then,  too,  some  public-spirited  Americans  did 
what  they  could,  —  Frankhn,  who  lent  Congress  his  little  sav- 
ings;   Washington,  who  refused  pay  for  his  services  and  offered 
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A  Piece  o(  ContinanUl  Currenc]' 

his  private  fortune  to  pay  his  soldiers  should  Congress  fail;  and 
Robert  Morris,  a  Philadelphia  banker,  who  did  more  than  any 
one  else  to  provide  funds  for  the  war. 

Still  much  more  was  needed,  and  because  there  seemed  no  other 
way  Congress  began,  early  in  the  war,  to  issue  paper  currency; 
that  is,  to  pay  its  debts  with  promissory  notes  which  were  to  be 
redeemed  in  gold  when  the  war  was  over.  As  the  war  went  on, 
more  and  more  of  this  paper  money  was  issued.  People  began 
to  be  afraid  that  Congress  could  never  redeem  these  notes,  and 
to  refuse  to  accept  them  in  payment  of  debts.  A  paper  dollar 
was  no  longer  worth  a  doHar.  In  1778  it  took  six  or  eight  of 
them  to  buy  a  dollar's  worth  of  goods,  and  before  the  war  was 
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over  ten  paper  dollars  were  worth  only  one  cent.  Still  Congreas 
kept  on  issuing  more  notes,  until  a  piece  of  "Continental  money" 
became  the  symbol  of  worthless  things,  and  we  still  sometimes 
hear  people  say,  "not  worth  a  Continental." 


Wishlnglon  and  Lufayone  ai  V»lJey  Fore« 

Of  course  it  was  hard  to  get  soldiers  to  regnlist  when  thtir 
terms  expired,  since  only  worthless  paper  money  could  be  given 
winUr  at  them  to  send  home  to  their  families,  and  since  even 
Vaii^  PaisB,  food  and  clothing  were  almost  impos^ble  to  obtun 
1777-177*  ijj  tijg  camps,  for,  in  the  matter  of  supplies,  the 
army  suffered  terribly  in  the  winter  which  followed  Howe's 
taking  of  Philadelphia.  Late  in  the  autumn,  Washington  had 
taken  his  soldiers  into  camp  for  the  winter  at  Valley  Forge,  a 
natural  fortress  in  the  hills,  only  about  twenty  miles  from  Phil** 
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delphia.  The  winter  was  a  dreary  one.  Little  huts  of  boughs 
were  built  by  the  men,  who  clustered  about  the  camp  fires  to  keep 
from  freezing,  and  often  sat  up  all  night  because  they  had  no 
blankets  in  which  to  wrap  their  shivering  forms.  The  snow  was 
deep,  and  many  of  the  men  had  no  shoes,  so  that  they  left  bloody 
tracks  behind  them  on  the  snowy  ground.  Many  were  sick,  and 
many  died  from  lack  of  clothing. 

The  worst  of  this  sad  story  is  that  much  of  the'suffering  was 
unnecessary.  Congress  was  making  many  mistakes  in  these  days, 
and  one  of  them  was  in  its  management  of  army  supplies.  In- 
competent men  were  appointed  to  take  charge  of  them,  with  the 
result  that  men  suffered  and  died  sometimes  for  lack  of  things 
which  they  might  have  had  if  affairs  had  been  properly  managed. 

Congress  was  no  longer  the  body  of  great  men  it  had  once  been. 
Many  of  the  greatest  of  its  early  members  were  now  serving  in 
other  fields,  —  in  the  army,  as  was  Washington;  in  the  state 
governments,  as  were  Thomas  Jefferson  and  Patrick  Henry;  or 
abroad,  as  was  Franklin,  who  was  in  France,  urging  the  French 
government  to  come  out  openly  as  the  ally  of  the  United  States. 
The  Congress  had  lost  much  in  power  and  influence,  and  it  often 
did  very  fooUsh  things. 

The  winter  at  Valley  Forge  was  a  dreary  one  for  Washington 
as  well  as  !or  his  soldiers.  Not  only  did  he  have  to  see  the  suffer- 
ing he  could  not  relieve,  and  the  mistakes  of  Con-  pioti  against 
gress  that  he  could  not  rectify,  but  personal  enemies  Waahington 
were  appearing  in  his  army  and  in  Congress,  who  plotted  at 
nothmg  less  than  his  downfall.  Gates,  the  '^hero  of  Saratoga," 
as  he  was  called,  though  he  had  done  little  to  deserve  the  title, 
was  very  popular  at  this  time,  and  his  vain,  jealous  ambition 
led  him  to  believe  that  he  might  be  commander  in  chief.  His 
schemes,  and  those  of  his  friends,  were  finally  overthrown,  and 
Washington  placed  more  firmly  than  ever  in  the  hearts  of  the 
people,  but  the  matter  was  a  source  of  worry  to  the  great  com* 
mander  through  much  of  the  winter. 
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There  was  a  silver  lining  even  to  the  dark  cloud  which  hung 
over  Valley  Forge.  In  February  Franklin  succeeded  in  makii^  a 
Pmich  treaty  of  alliance  with  France.     That  meant  money 

'U'*""  and  soldiers  and  a  fieet  to  aid  Washington  and  his 

army.  The  French  had  come  at  last  to  beheve  that  the  Revo- 
lution might  succeed.  The  news  of  the  treaty  put  renewed  course 
into  the  hearts  of  the  men  at  Valley  Forge,  and  new  vigor  into 
their  daily  drill ;  for  they  were 
drilling,  in  spite  of  cold,  and  snow, 
and  suffering.  A  foreign  officer. 
Baron  Steuben,  had  lately  joined 
Washington's  staff,  and  be  was  the 
drillmaster.  Few  better  could 
have  been  found,  and  so  heartily 
did  he  work,  and  so  faithfully  did 
the  men  follow  his  commands,  that 
when  the  army  left  Valley  Forge 
the  next  June,  it  was  a  stronger, 
better  army  than  it  had  ever  been 
^.1.  before. 

Biiron  Steuben  ,-,,,, 

So  much  fault  had  been  found 
in  England  with  Howe's  conduct  of  the  last  year's  campaign,  that 
in  the  sprii^  of  1778  he  resigned  his  position,  and  went  home  to 
explain  matters.  This  left  Sir  Henry  Clinton  in 
Brituh  com-  charge  of  the  British  forces.  All  winter  the  British 
mander,  Clin-  soldiers  in  Philadelphia  had  remained  idle.  Indeed, 
Mn,iiMkM  there  was  nothing  that  they  could  do  with  Wash- 
ington close  by  in  his  snow-bound  camp  at  Valley 
Forge,  So  it  was  a  winter  of  idleness,  of  comfort  and  merry- 
making in  the  Quaker  City, — all  of  which  may  have  been 
pleasant,  but  did  not  accomplish  much  toward  conquering  the 
Americans. 

In  June  Clinton  resolved  to  leave  Philadelphia,  and  rejoin  the 
rest  of  the  British  forces  in  New  York.    The  Philadelphia  Tories, 
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who  had  been  spending  a  gay  winter  entertaining  the  British 
officers,  did  not  dare  remain  behind  when  the  soldiers  went,  so 
Clinton  sent  three  thousand  of  them  with  his  fleet  to  New  York, 
while  he  set  out  with  his  army  to  march  across  New  Jersey. 
Washington  saw  a  chance  to  strike  a  blow  at  Clinton's  retreating 
army,  and  so  perhaps  win  a  great  victory.  After  taking  posses- 
sion of  Philadelphia  he  set  out  with  his  now  well-trained  soldiers, 
and  by  rapid  marching  gained  a  position  where  he  could  attack 
Clinton. 

The  battle  of  Monmouth  followed,   and  but  for  one  thing 
might  have  been  the  brilliant  victory  for  which  Washington 
hoped.    This  one  thing  was  the  presence  of  General  ^^^^ 
Charles  Lee.    This  mischief-maker  had  not  made  Monmouth, 
trouble  enough,  it  seemed.    When  exchanged  by  the  Jium  38> 
British  he  had  come  back  unquestioned  to  his  place  '^^^ 
in  the  army,  since  no  one  knew  of  his  treacherous  dealings  with 
Howe,  and  since  Washington  was  generous  enough  to  overlook 
his  former  disobedience.     The  battle  of  Monmouth  ended  his 
career  in  the  Continental  army,  however;   for,  through  his  flat 
disobedience  of  orders,  the  Americans  came  near  suffering  a  dis- 
astrous defeat.     This  would  probably  have  happened  had  not 
Lafayette,  seeing  the  strange  behavior  of  Lee,  hastened  to  warn 
Washington.     Coming  up  with  all  haste  to  the  scene,  Washing- 
ton sharply  reprimanded  Lee,  and  ordered  him  off  the  field. 
Then  rall3ring  the  retreating  men,  he  prevented  defeat,  though  it 
was  too  late  to  think  of  a  real  victory.      Something  had  been 
accomplished,  however,  and  Lee  had  failed  of  any  result  except 
his  own  downfall. 

THINGS  TO  REMEMBER 

1.  The  new  nation  suffered  from  lack  of  an  effective  government. 

2.  Money  for  expenses  was  hard  to  obtain.     The  paper  money  issued 
by  Congress  soon  became  worthless. 

3.  France  at  last  entered  into  a  treaty  of  alliance  with  the  United  States. 
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4.  Washington's  army  spent  the  winter  following  Howe's  taking  of 
Philadelphia  at  Valley  Forge  in  Pennsylvania.  The  soldiers  suffered  much 
from  lack  of  food  and  clothing.  They,  however,  spent  the  winter  profitably 
in  drilling  under  Baron  Steuben. 

5.  The  following  summer  the  British  left  Philadelphia  and  took  their 
force  back  to  New  York.  Washington  attacked  them  on  the  way,  but 
neither  side  could  claim  a  victory. 

THINGS  TO  READ 

1.  "The  Story  of  the  Revolution,"  Lodge,  pp.  303-306,  312-324;  VoL 
II,  pp.  169,  170. 

2.  "The  American  Revolution,"  Fiske,  Vol.  II,  pp.  50-56,  197-199. 

3.  "George  Washington,"  Scudder,  pp.  170-193. 

4.  "A  Short  History  of  the  Revolution,"  Tomlinson,  pp.  227-248. 

5.  "George  Washington,"  Hale,  pp.  213-225. 

6.  "  Famous  American  Statesmen,"  Bolton,  pp.  38-66. 

7.  "Boys  of  76,"  Coffin,  pp.  254-261. 

8.  "  George  Washington,"  Hapgood,  pp.  179-182,  189-193,  212-217. 

9.  "History  of  the  United  States,"  Elson,  pp.  283-289. 

THINGS  TO  DO 

1.  Find  the  meaning  of  negotiations,  advisory,  currency,  promissory, 
redeemed,  symbol,  incompetent,  rectify,  treacherous. 

2.  Review  the  war  to  this  point  by  means  of  your  maps. 

3.  Contrast  the  condition  of  the  British  and  the  American  soldiers  dur- 
ing the  winter  following  Burgoyne's  surrender. 

4.  Write  on  the  subject,  "  War  is  not  all  Fighting." 

[Reread  the  first  half  of  Chapter  XVIII  before  you  write.] 
I.   Obtaining  soldiers  —  keeping  them  when  once  enlisted. 
II.   Supplies  —  necessity  —  management. 
III.   Money  —  why  needed  —  ways  of  obtaining  it. 


XIX 

BATTLES  ON  LAND  AND  SEA 

Since  the  failure  of  Burgoyne's  expedition,  the  idea  of  gaining 
control  of  the  Hudson  had  been  entirely  abandoned  by  the  British. 
One  of  the  first  results  of  Burgoyne's  surrender  was  a  proposal  by 
Lord  North  in  Parliament,  to  send  over  commissioners  to  America 
who  should  try  to  bring  about  a  peace.  He  proposed  to  repeal 
all  the  acts  that  had  made  the  trouble  and  to  give  up  forever  the 
right  to  tax  the  colonies.  The  Tory  party  was  still  anxious  to 
carry  on  the  war,  believing  that  the  Americans  must  be  conquered 
first,  and  then,  if  ever,  given  the  rights  for  which  they  were  fight- 
ing. Among  the  Whigs  some  believed  that  it  would  be  better 
to  let  the  colonies  become  independent,  as  they  proposed;  others 
that  England  would  lose  forever  her  commercial  power  if  the 
colonies  were  lost,  and  that  they  must,  therefore,  be  kept  at  any 
cost. 

Parliament  voted  to  carry  out  Lord  North's  proposals,  and 
the  commissioners  came  to  America.  It  was  too  late  —  Con- 
gress refused  to  listen  to  any  proposals  which  did  not  first  ac- 
knowledge independence  for  the  states.  The  commissioners  could 
do  nothing  but  return  to  England.  There  was  great  wrath  in  the 
Tory  party,  and  especially  among  the  king's  friends  at  this,  and 
it  was  resolved  that  the  rest  of  the  war  should  be  so  carried  on 
as  to  make  the  colonies  glad  to  beg  for  peace  on  any  terms. 

It  was  to  be  destructive  warfare  of  the  worst  kind  —  destroy- 
ing towns  and  villages ;  burning  homes  and  capturing  or  mur- 
dering their  peaceful  occupants ;  it  was  to  be,  on  the  frontier, 
Indian  warfare  with  all  its  horrors  —  anything  that  would  ex- 
haust the  ''rebels,'^  and  so  force  them  to  give  up.    In  the  story 
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of  the  remaining  years  of  the  war  we  read  of  dreadful  massacres 
—  Wyoming  and  Cherry  Valley,  for  example  —  in  which  Indians 
and  Tories  vied  with  each  other  in  cruelty;  of  such  deeds  as  the 
destruction  of  Martha's  Vineyard,  New  Bedford,  and  Fairhaven 
in  Massachusetts,  and  of  Portsmouth  and  Norfolk  in  Virginia; 
of  the  butchery  of  prisoners,  unworthy  of  a  civilized  age.  Some 
of  the  states  suffered  terribly,  but  the  plan  of  the  ministry  to 
"tire  the  Americans  out"  was  more  or  less  of  a  failure,  neverthe- 
less. 

In  connection  with  these  scattered  raids,  the  ministry  had 
but  one  definite  plan.  This  was  to  gain  possession  of  the  South- 
ern colonies,  so  that  they  might  at  least  keep  them,  even  if  the 
Northern  states  should  be  lost.  A  complete  account  of  the  later 
years  of  the  war  would  have  to  include  many  stories  for  which, 
though  wonderfully  interesting,  we  have  not  time  to  pause. 
But  the  war  in  the  South,  the  capture  for  the  Americans  of  the 
Northwest,  and  the  war  on  the  ocean  must  claim  a  little  of  our 
attention. 

Very  early  in  the  war  the  British  had  attempted  to  strike  one 
blow  against  the  South.  They  had  attacked  Charleston,  but 
War  in  the  had  accomplished  nothing.  It  was  not  until  the 
South,  X778-  autumn  of  1778  that  anything  more  was  done  in 
^'^^  that  part  of  the  country.     Then  Clinton  made  his 

first  move  toward  carrying  out  the  plan  of  the  ministry.  Thirty- 
five  himdred  men  were  sent  to  Georgia,  and  it  was  not  long 
before  they  were  able  to  report  the  state  conquered.  Indeed, 
the  cruel  deeds  of  the  soldiers  had  made  it  impossible  for  the 
people  to  remain  in  their  homes  unless  they  declared  them- 
selves on  the  king's  side.  Those  who  would  not  do  this  fled  to 
the  mountains,  leaving  the  British  to  plunder  their  deserted 
property. 

South  Carolina  was  next  in  the  plan,  and  Clinton  considered 
this  of  sufficient  importance  to  demand  his  own  presence.  He 
therefore  set  out  with  eight  thousand  men  to  join  the  force  already 
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in  the  South.  Washington  sent  to  South  CaroliDa  all  the  men 
he  could  spare,  making,  with  the  assistance  of  the  militia,  seven 
thousand  men  to  defend  the  city  of  Charleston;  but  the  British 
had  almost  twice  as  many,  and  in  May,  1780,  succeeded  not 
only  in  taking  the  city,  but  with  it  the  entire  American  army. 
"We  took  upon  America  as  at  our  feet,"  said  an  Bi^ish  states- 
man; and  surely  tbta  was  a  heavy  blow  to  the  United  States. 
Clinton  returned  to  New  York,  leaving  Comwallis  with  five 
thousand  men  to  complete  the  conquest  of  the  South. 

Discouraging  as  the  outlook  was  for  the  Americans,  it  was 
clear  that  another  army  must  be  r^sed  to  defend  the  Southern 
states.     Washington  did  not  dare  go  himself  with  his  army,  lest 
CUnton  should  seize  the  opportunity  to  attempt  once  more  to 
gain  [MMsession  of  the  Hudson;   but  he  sent  two  thousand  more 
men  from  his  force,  and  called  for 
militia  from  all  the  states  south  of 
Pennsylvania.  Washington  wished 
to  send  Nathanael  Greene  to  take 
command  of   this  new  Southern 
army,  but  Congress,  believing  him 
to  be  inferior  to  Gates,  who  was 
still  known  by  his  undeserved  title 
of  the  "Hero  of  Saratt^a,"  sent 
Gates  instead. 

"Take  care,"  said  Gates's  now 
di^raced  friend,  Charles  Lee, 
"that  your  Northern  laurels  do 
not  change  to  Southern  willows." 
And  Gates  needed  to  take  care,  'T^^fi^^Jl^ 

for  he  had  none  of  the  military  "^ 

genius  Congress  believed  him  to  have.  He  made  mistake  after 
mistake,  with  the  result  that  in  August,  1780,  a  second  Southern 
army  was  captured,  and  its  hero  commander  was  in  full  flight 
across  the  country,  riding  two  hundred  miles  in  leas  than  four 
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days  before  he  came  to  a  stop.  Southern  willows,  indeed  !  This 
was  the  worst  defeat  the  Americans  had  yet  sufferfAl,  and  it  put 
an  end  to  all  notions  of  the  genius  of  Gates. 

What  should  be  done  now?     Should  the  British  be  left  to 
make  a  triumphal  march  up  through  the  Carolinas  into  ^^^- 
Mujooaiid     giuia,     and 
8™"*"  perhaps  even 

farther?  There  was 
nothing  to  prevent  except 
the  little  bands  of  fighters 
under  such  leaders  as 
Marion  and  Sumter.  It 
was  a  picturesque  sort 
of  warfare  they  carried 
on,  dashing  out  from 
their  hiding  places  in  the 
woods  and  swamps,  mak- 
ing sudden  raids  on 
parties  of  British  soldiers 
often  twice  as  numerous 
as  their  own,  capturing 
prisoners  or  provisions, 
and  disappearing  again 
into  the  dark  forest, 
leaving  confusion  behind 
them.  ComwaUis  found 
the  "Swamp  Fox,"  as  Manon  was  called,  a  very  annoying  sort 
of  animal,  and  is  reported  to  have  said,  "But  for  Sumter  and 
Marion,  South  Carolina  would  be  at  peace  !" 

Not  long  after  the  defeat  of  Gates  at  Camden,  ComwaUis 
started  for  North  Carolina,  leaving  behind  a  small  force  of  sol- 
diers who  were  to  gather  together  as  many  Tories  as  posdble  and 
then  follow  him.  But  Major  Fei^uson,  who  was  in  chai^  of 
these  troops,  suddenly  found  himself  in  the  midst  of  a  party  of 
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American  backwoodsmen,  —  three  thousand  of  them,  ready  as 
the  men  of  Vermont  had  been  at  Bennington  and  those  of  the 
Mohawk  Valley  at  Oriskany,  to  defend  their  homes  against 
attack. 

The  British,  who  were  only  about  eleven  hundred  in  number, 
began  to  retreat  with  all  possible  speed,  but  it  was  too  late. 
FindLig  that  he  must  fight,  Ferguson  took  up  his  king's 
position  on  King's  Moimtain,  which  seemed  from  its  Moimtaiii, 
height  and  position  impossible  to  storm.     The  Ameri-  October  7, 
cans,  however,  succeeded  in  their  attack  upon  it,   '^^ 
though  the  British  bravely  defended  the  position.     It  was  a  com- 
plete victory  for  the  backwoodsmen,  and  of  the  entire  British 
force  all  were  either  killed  or  captured.    Then,  the  danger  to 
homes  and  loved  ones  being  over,  the  backwoodsmen  returned 
to  their  usual  employment. 

Great  as  the  services  of  these  men  were,  however,  they  alone 
could  not  keep  the  British  from  carrying  out  their  plans.  Still 
another  army  must  be  raised,  and  once  more  Washington  had  the 
hard  problem  to  face. 

We  shall  be  glad  to  turn  from  the  story  of  disaster  in  the  South 
to  an  account  of  success  in  the  Northwest.     We  remember  that 
by  the  Quebec  Act,  passed  by  Parliament  in  1774,   q^      Roewb 
the  Ohio  Valley  was  made  part  of  Canada.    And  it  ciark  in  the 
was  now  most  important  to  the  British  to  keep  this  Northwest, 
wild  country,  especially  if  the  Americans  should  gain  '77*-*779 
their  independence.    To  do  this,  every  effort  was  made  by  the 
British  to  drive  American  settlers  out  of  the  valley,  and  to  keep 
the  country  in  the  hands  of  their  own  soldiers. 

But  it  was  equally  important  to  the  new  American  nation  to 
get  control  of  the  country  for  which  the  colonists  had  fought  so 
well  in  the  French  war.  And  though  the  British  were  in  full 
possession,  and  though  no  men  could  be  spared  from  the  Con- 
tinental army  to  attempt  the  work,  a  brave  and  daring  back- 
woodsman of  Virginia,  George  Rogers  Clark,  determined  to  under- 
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take  it.  He  gathered  a  band  of  two  hundred  volunteers,  and  set 
out  to  capture  the  British  posts.  The  story  of  his  adventures  is 
full  of  interest,  and  the  work  he  accomplished  for  America  ia 
worthy  of  our  admiration.  For,  thanks  to  his  courage  and  per- 
severance, the  spring  of  1779  found  the  Ohio  Valley  in  American 
hands,  where  it  was  destined  ever  to  remun. 

Leaving  for  a  time  these  American  battle  fields,  let  us  consider 
some  of  England's  difficulties  on  her  side  of  the  ocean,  and 
sonie   atirrinir 
ei 
hi 

pi 

t: 


d 
Expedition  of  Goorpi  Roger.  Oat  by  the  great  Euro- 

pean powers.  We 
have  already  seen  how  glad  France  was  to  take  the  field  against 
her  ancient  enemy.  Since  the  beginning  of  1778,  England  had 
then  not  only  the  American  war,  but  one  with  France  on  her 
hands.  The  next  year  the  French  government  had  persuaded 
England's  still  more  bitter  foe,  Spain,  to  join  the  company  of 
England's  antagonists.  Spain  had,  it  is  true,  no  love  for  the 
American  states,  and  the  Spanish  government  would  form  no 
alliance  with  them;  but  it  was  ready  enough  to  join  France  in 
humiliating  England. 

Nor  was  this  all.  Even  with  the  American  states  and  France 
and  Spain  against  her,  England  —  and  England  means  the  king, 
Lord  North,  and  their  friends  and  advisers  —  proceeded  to  pick  a 
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quarrel  with  Holland  which  speedily  led  to  war.    It  began  to  look 
as  though  England  would  have  to  fight  single-handed  against  the 
whole  continent  of  Europe.     Nothing  but  her  great  strength  on 
the  ocean  could  have  made  it  possible  for  her  to  oppose  so  many 
foes,  and  even  as  it  was,  the  scatter- 
ii^  of  her  ships  and  her  soldiers  in 
many  parts  of  the  world  threatened 
to  cripple  her  resources. 

The  thought  of  England's  naval 
power  leads  us  to  consider  the  little 
navy  of  America  and  its  war  on 
great  hero,  Paul  Jones.  thaoM«a 
At  the  beginning  of  the  war  there 
was  no  American  navy,  and  this 
lack  was  keenly  felt  in  many  of  the 
critical  moments  of  the  war.  In 
most  of  their  movements  the  British 
soldiers  were  supported  by  their 
ships  of  war;  which  offered  a  pro- 
tection the  Americans  could  not 
overcome. 

Plans  for  estabUshing  a  navy  were 
«>,ly  made  by  Congress,  but  we  'Z,',;S::'::'B':;,fS:;Sl'" 
have  already  seen  bow  seldom  Con- 
gress was  able  to  carry  out  its  plans.  In  the  course  of  the  war 
some  forty  vessels  were  enrolled  in  the  Continental  navy,  moat  of 
them  small,  alt  poorly  equipped,  and  manned  by  crews  gathered 
wherever  men  could  be  obtained.  But  these  poor  vessels,  with 
their  ill-assorted  crews,  did  some  good  work  during  the  war. 
They  were  often  aided  by  private  cruisers,  and  did  much  to 
disturb  the  commerce  of  the  "mistress  of  the  seas." 

In  1779  occurred  the  first  battle  of  any  importance  between 
English  and  American  ships  of  war.  Paul  Jones,  with  a  fleet  of 
five  vessels,  had  been  sailing  about  the  coasts  of  England,  doing 
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more  or  less  damage.     His  fl^ship  was  an  old  merchant  vessel, 
bought  by  the  French  government,  made  over,  renamed  the  Bon- 
ThBflon-  homme 

hommt  met,.  Richord 
Bi-rf  and  tha  jn  honOF 
""^'  ofFrank- 

lin,  and  lent  to  the 
American  navy. 
His  crew  is  said  to 
have  included,  not 
only  men  from  al- 
most every  country 
of  Europe,  but 
several  Malays. 

While  cruising 
about  the  coast,  a 
fleet  of  English  mer- 
chant ships,  guarded 
by  two  ships  of  war, 
was  sighted.    Jones 
immediately      gave 
chase,  and  the  two 
frigates    turned 
about,    ready  to 
fight.     Leaving  the 
smaller  of  the  two, 
Jones  attacked  the 
Serapis,  a  larger, 
newer  ship  than  his  own,  well  equipped  and  manned  by  a  well- 
tr^ned  crew.     The  hght  lasted  for  more  than  three  hours.     At 
the  end  of  the  first  hour  the  two  ships  came  together  with  a  crash. 
In  the  moment  before  they  drifted  apart,  the  captain  of  the  Sera- 
pis  called  out,  "Have  you  struck  your  colors?"    "I  have  not 
yet  begun  to  fight,"  was  Jones's  reply. 


batwcen  Serapis  and  Bonhomt 
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Once  more  the  ships  collided,  and  Jones  was  quick  enough 
this  time  to  have  them  lashed  together  before  they  should  sepa^ 
rate.  The  battle  became  a  desperate  hand-to-hand  encounter. 
Both  ships  were  disabled.  More  than  half  the  men  engaged  were 
killed.  But  Jones's  dogged  perseverance  won  the  day,  and  his 
fame  quickly  spread  through  Europe  as  well  as  in  the  land  he 
was  fighting  to  save. 

THINGS  TO  REMEMBER 

1.  A  new  policy  of  ''destructive  warfare"  on  the  part  of  the  British 
resulted  in  the  destroying  of  much  life  and  property. 

2.  The  conquest  of  the  South  was  attempted;  Georgia  was  conquered 
and  a  strong  foothold  in  South  Carolina  gained.  The  entire  Southern 
division  of  the  American  army  was  captured ;  and  a  second  Southern  army 
under  Gates  shared  the  same  fate. 

3.  The  South  was  left  with  no  defenders  save  small  bands  of  fighters 
under  such  men  as  Marion  and  Sumter. 

4.  A  party  of  volunteers  under  George  Rogers  Clark  captured  the  Ohio 
Valley  for  the  United  States. 

5.  England  was  now  at  war  with  the  Americans,  the  French,  the  Spanish, 
and  the  Dutch.  This  scattered  her  ships  and  her  soldiers  to  all  parts  of  the 
world. 

6.  The  Americans  fought  some  battles  with  the  British  on  the  sea.  Of 
these  the  most  famous  is  that  between  the  Bonhomme  Richard  and  the 
Serapia.    By  this  Paul  Jones  became  famous  as  a  naval  commander. 

THINGS  TO  READ 

1.  About  the  war  in  the  South. 

"The  Story  of  the  Revolution,"  Lodge,  Vol.  II,  pp.  48-55. 

"Stories  of  the  Old  Dominion,"  Cooke,  pp.  289-297. 

"The  Boston  Tea  Party,"  Watson,  pp.  126-134. 

"A  Short  History  of  the  Revolution,"  Tomlinson,  pp.  319-326. 

"Hero  Tales  from  American  History,"   Lodge  and   Roosevelt,  pp 

71-78. 
"Song  of  Marion's  Men,"  Bryant. 
"  History  of  the  United  States,"  Elson,  pp.  301-308. 

2.  About  the  conquest  of  the  Northwest. 

"The  Conquest  of  the  Old  Northwest,"   Baldwin,  pp.  145-178. 
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"The  Story  of  the  Revolution,"  Lodge,  Vol.  Ill,  pp.  7-28. 
"Hero  Tales  from  American  History,"  Lodge  and  Roosevelt,  pp 
31-41. 
3.  About  the  war  on  the  ocean. 

"A  Short  History  of  the  Revolution,"  Tomlinson,  pp.  387-^97. 
"  Four  American  Naval  Heroes,"  Beebe,  pp.  17-68. 
"Twelve  Naval  Captains,"  Seawell,  pp.  1-27. 
American  Fights  and  Fighters,"  Brady,  pp.  39-55. 
History  of  the  United  States,"  Klson,  pp.  294-296. 


n 
tt 


THINGS  TO  DO 

1.  Find  the  meaning  of  camminoners,  destructive,  vied,  triumphal,  pio- 
turesque,  antagoniatef  equipped,  frigates, 

2.  Prepare  yourself  to  write  clearly  an  outline  of  the  new  British  plan. 

3.  Try  to  think  out  why  the  British  failed  to  "tire  the  Americans  out." 

4.  Discuss  the  question:  Why  would  the  South  be  likely  to  be  more 
easily  conquered  than  the  North? 

5.  Find  the  meaning  of  Lee's  allusion  to  laurels  and  willows. 

6.  Find  the  meaning  of  Bonhomme  Richard,  and  why  giving  that  name 
to  Jones's  ship  should  have  been  considered  an  honor  to  Franklin. 

7.  Discuss  the  question :  Why  would  it  not  have  been  better  for  Wash- 
ington to  leave  some  one  in  charge  of  the  troops  who  were  guarding  the 
Hudson  and  to  take  command  himself  of  the  Southern  army? 

FOR  YOUR  NOTEBOOK 

Write  an  account  of  one  of  the  following:  Clark's  Conquest  of  the 
Northwest.  Massacres  at  Wyoming  or  Cherry  Valley.  The  Fight  between 
the  Bonhomme  Richard  and  the  Serapis. 
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The  aid  expected  from  the  French  had  thus  far  not  been  of 
much  assistance  to  the  Americans.  The  fleet,  which  would  have 
helped  Washington  so  much,  had  made  only  two  flying  visits,  in 
both  of  which  it  had  failed  to  be  of  any  use;  and  of  soldiers, 
France  sent  none  until  July,  1780.  Even  then  the  six  thousand 
who  came  under  the  conmiand  of  Count  Rochambeau  were  de- 
tained for  a  year  where  they  landed  in  Rhode  Island,  before  they 
could  be  of  any  service  to  Washington. 

It  was  almost  a  hopeless  moment  for  the  Americans  when, 
through  the  stupidity  of  Gates,  a  second  Southern  army  was 
destroyed,  and  Comwallis  left  master  of  the  South.   AmoM't 
And  scarcely  had  this   blow  fallen   when  another  treoon,  Sep- 
came  to  startle  the  country  and  to  sadden  the  heart   *'™^*^»  '^^ 
of  the  great  commander.     This  time  it  was  treachery  in  an 
officer  who  had  been  honored  for  his  bravery  and  trusted,  even 
admired,  by  the  great  chief  himself.     Benedict  Arnold,  the  hero 
of  Quebec  and  of  Saratoga,  beloved  by  his  men,  and  known  even 
among  the  British  as  the  "fighting  general,"  had  somehow  been 
transformed  into  the  blackest  of  traitors.     This  is  the  story:  — 

Even  before  his  part  in  the  campaign  against  Burgoyne,  Arnold 
had  felt  that  he  was  unjustly  treated  by  Congress,  as  no  doubt 
he  was.  In  that  campaign  we  remember  his  treatment  by  Gates, 
and  have  no  difficulty  in  believing  that  he  grew  more  dissatisfied 
under  it.  Returning  to  Washington's  camp  after  the  Northern 
campaign  was  over,  the  great  general  assured  him  of  his  continued 
respect  and  approbation;  and  when  Clinton  left  Philadelphia  in 
Jime,  Arnold,  who  was  still  unfit  for  active  duty  because  of  his 
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wound  received  at  Saratoga,  was  placed  in  command  there, 
JuHt  when  the  evil  thoughts  which  afterward  proved  his  ruin 
first  began  to  come  into  his  mind  we  cannot  tell;  but  perhaps 
his  falling  in  love  aud  his  marriage  with  a  beautiful  young  lady 
belonging  to  a  Tory  family  may  have  had  something  to  do  with  it. 
Congress  still  coutlnued  to  regard  him  with  disfavor,  and  he 


grew  bitter  in  his  feeling  toward  it.  He  resolved  to  have  revenge. 
Obtaining  from  Washington  the  command  of  West  Point,  the 
strongest  American  position  on  the  Hudson,  he  seems  to  have 
deliberately  planned  to  betray  it  to  the  enemy. 

Letters  passed  between  him  and  Clinton,  and  at  length  a 
young  British  officer,  Major  Andr^,  was  sent  to  meet  Arnold, 
and  make  the  final  arrangements.  On  his  way  back  Andr€  was 
captured,  and  the  papers  Arnold  had  given  him  were  found  in 
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his  stockings.  Receiving  word  that  Andr£  was  taken,  Arnold  had 
barely  time  to  escape  to  a  British  man-of-war  in  the  river.  His 
mihappy  wife  was  left  in  a  swoon,  into  which  the  hastily  told 
story  of  his  treachery  had  thrown  her. 

The  treason  had  failed,  and  Arnold  had  succeeded  only  in 
accomplishing  his  own  downfall.  Joining  the  British  army,  he 
fought  against  his  countr3rmen,  and  when  the  war  was  over  went 
to  live  in  England.  Neither  he  nor  those  who  knew  him  could 
ever  forget  his  black  deed.  Despised  by  others  and  even  by  him- 
self, he  led  a  miserable  life.  On  his  deathbed  he  asked  for  his  old 
Continental  uniform;  putting  it  on,  he  added  the  epaulets  and 
shoulder  knots  presented  him  by  Washington  after  Saratoga. 

"Let  me  die  in  this  old  uniform,"  he  said,  "in  which  I  fought 
my  battles.     May  God  forgive  me  for  ever  putting  on  any  other." 

Andr^  was  hanged  as  a  spy.  No  one  who  reads  the  sad  story 
of  this  handsome  and  accomplished  young  officer  can  but  feel 
saddened  at  his  untimely  fate;  but  the  law  of  war-time  is  in- 
exorable.   As  a  spy  he  was  captured,  as  a  spy  he  had  to  die. 

In  spite  of  treachery  and  disaster,  in  spite  of  the  discontent  of 
his  soldiers,  who  were  still  scantily  clothed,  half  starved,  and 
receiving  little,  if  any,  pay,  Washington  set  to  work  on  the  prob- 
lem waiting  to  be  solved  in  the  South.  Gates  had  succeeded  in 
gathering  together  again  about  fourteen  hundred  of  his  soldiers. 
The  militia  of  the  neighboring  states  were  beginning  to  assemble 
to  defend  their  homes.  To  this  foundation  of  an  army  Washing- 
ton again  sent  reenforcements,  and  best  of  all,  a  Greene  given 
corps  of  the  ablest  officers  in  the  service.  Greene  command  in 
was  in  conunand,  and  under  him  Morgan,  who  had  ***•  **"*^ 
been  with  Arnold  in  Canada  and  at  Saratoga,  and  who  was 
renowned  for  his  coiu-age  and  daring;  Henry  Lee  ("light- 
horse  Harry"  he  was  called),  a  young  officer  who  was  a  universal 
favorite,  because  of  the  deeds  he  and  his  perfectly  trained  cavalry 
had  done;  and  Colonel  William  Washington,  another  fine  cavalry 
officer,  and  a  distant  relative  of  the  conmiander-in-chief .    Baron 
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Steuben  was  sent  to  Virginia,  and  later  Lafayette,  "the  boy,"  as 

Comwallis  called  him,  was  placed  in  the  same  state.    At  last  the 

South  was  to  see  something  accomplished.    The  dark  days  of 

winter  and  disaster  were  soon 

to  give  way  to  the  brighter 

light  of  spring  and  victory. 

Scarcely  had  the  new  year 
begun  when  Morgan  with  half 
Battle  at  *'^*  ''**'^  army  won 
tba  Cowpou,    a  brilUant  victory 

January  17,      at      the      Cowpens, 

"^'  over  a  division  of 

the  British  forces  sent  by  Com- 
wallis to  oppose  him.  Hope 
began  to  revive.  Greene, 
meanwhile,  by  a  series  of  re- 
4^^      /\/'^^_^^yf—  treats   worthy   of    Washington 

\^    ^   /  ^l^^^^T^-'^'''^^'     himself,  had  been  luring  Com- 
^  wallis  to  follow  him  farther  and 

f  farther  to  the  northward.     In 

February  Morgan  joined  him, 
and  after  a  month  more  of  eluding  every  effort  of  Comwallis  to 
fight,  reinforcements  arrived,  and  Greene  was  ready  for  battle. 
And  when  the  fight  was  over,  though  Greene  could  not  cl^m  a 
victory,  he  had  succeeded  in  cutting  down  Comwallis's  force  to 
scarcely  sixteen  hundred  men,  —  an  army  too  small  to  risk 
another  battle,  too  small  to  dare  attempt  the  long  march  back 
to  South  Carolina,  and  too  small  to  stay  so  far  from  the  fleet  and 
among  a  people  as  unfriendly  as  those  of  North  Carolina. 

Haateaiag  to  Wilmington,  Comwallis  decided  that  the  only 
thing  for  him  to  do  was  to  abandon  the  Carolinas  for  the  mo- 
ment and  to  start  anew  in  Virginia.  He  accordingly  set  out  for 
that  state.  Much  to  his  astonishment,  Greene  did  not  follow 
him,  but  turned  once  more  to  South  Carolina,  where  he  soon 
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succeeded  in  winning  back  the  whole  state  except  Charleston, 
which  waa  guarded  by  the  British  fleet. 

Comwailis,  meanwhile,  with  reenforcements  which  gave  him  a 
force  of  five  thousand  men,  was  all  intent  upon  conquering  Vir- 
ginia.   First  of  all  he  would  defeat  Lafayette.    "The  Coramui*  at 
boy  cannot  escape  me,"  he  swd.     But  the  boy  not  YmW""" 
only  escaped,  but  led  Corawallia  up  and  down  the  state  until 
'  the    British    eeneral    was 
quite  ex; 
getting  1 
He  mu 
where  t 
daily  ex 
him.     E 
took  up 
Yorktov 
insula 
the  Yor 
the  Jan 

Duric 
these  nonths, 

ishing- 
I  ras  not 

I  n    the 

le  and 


nbined 
'  York, 
lat  the 

~— -Ortrv  --•-»-•  OiniiMJlri        iMiig-CApci; liCii   iicuvu    ii^et    WaS 

on  its  way  from  the  West  Indies. 
A  daring,  almost  a  wonderful,  plan  leaped  into  Washington's  mind. 
If  the  French  fleet  could  be  sent  to  Yorktown,  if  Lafayette's  force 
on  the  land  could  be  made  too  strong  for  Comwailis  to  break 
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through,  if  Washington  himself  with  his  army  and  that  of 
Kochambeau  could  only  get  there  in  time  —  it  was  the  chance 
of  a  hfetime  !  And  the  great  commander  decided  to  make  the 
attempt. 

It  was  a  hazardous  game;   but,  if  it  should  succeed,  it  would 
be  the  greatest  achievement  of  the  war.    Should  it  fwl  —  but  it 


Wishlngton'a  HMdquanars  il  Nswburg 

should  not  fail !  On  the  last  day  of  August  the  great  French  fleet 
appeared  in  the  Chesapeake.  No  escape  for  the  British  by  sea, 
unless  the  British  fleet  could  destroy  that  of  the  French.  That 
was  tried,  and  it  failed.  Across  the  narrow  neck  of  the  penin- 
sula Lafayette  now  took  his  stand  with  a  force  numbering  eight 
thousand  men,  Cornwallis  was  in  a  trap.  Should  he  try  to 
break  through  Lafayette's  line  ?  It  would  mean  a  heavy  loss  of 
life.  Surely  the  British  fleet  would  return  and  let  him  escape  by 
sea.    If  not,  he  would  then  attack  "the  boy." 
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But  though  Comw&lHs  had 

no  idea  of  such  a  thing,  Wash- 
ington himself  was  WMhiactoD*! 

on  the  way.    Leav-  ff**t  march 

ing  only  a  small  •o^"**""" 

guard  at  West  Point,  Washing- 
ton had  b^un  the  march  whicth 

was  to  make  his  daring  plan  a 

briUiant  success.    Not  a  man  in 

the  force  of  six  thousand  men 

knew  where  the  swift  march  was 

to  lead  them.    Washington 

dared  trust  the  secret  to  no  one 

save  Rochambeau.    Clinton  was 

uneasy,   and   feared   an  attack 

upon  New  York.     Washington 

was  halfway  across  New  Jersey 

before  it  became  clear  that  New 

York  was  not  bis  destination.    He  had  reached  Philadelphia 

before  the  greatness  of  his  plan  was  apparent.    Clinton  saw  the 

game  at  last,  but  it  was  too  late.    He  was  powerless. 
On  the  5th  of  September  the  army  had  reached  the  head  of 

the  Chesapeake.  From  this  point  the  soldiers  were  carried  in 
ships  to  the  place  which  was  now 
being  watched  with  breathless  inter- 
est. Comwallis  had  lost  his  last 
chance.  Day  by  day  fresh  troops 
arrived  to  strengthen  the  door  of  the 
trap,  until,  by  September  26,  sixteen 
thousand  men  were  massed  across  the 
peninsula's  narrow  neck. 

The  game  was  won.  Comwallis 
could  do  nothing  but  surrender. 
Closer  and  closer  the  Americans  ap- 


I  Hanh  to  Vorktown 


I 

ft 
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proached  the  British  force.    The  roar  of  cannon  added  its  sum- 
mons to  the  besieged  commander.     On  the  17th  of  October,  1781, 
the  end  was  reached,  and  Comwallis's  whole  force  „  ,_^ 
was  surrendered  to  the  aUied  armies  of  the  Umted  suirendered, 
States  and  France.  October  17, 

Even  as  in  1776  the  campaign  around  Boston  had  '^*' 
failed ;  as  the  same  year  the  attempt  to  break  through  the  line  of 
the  Hudson  had  proved  fruitless;  as  in  1777  the  carefully  planned 
campaign  of  Burgoyne  had  ended  in  utter  disaster;  so  now  the 
plan  to  redeem  the  South  must  take  its  place  with  the  rest,  an 
absolute  failure.  More  than  six  years  had  passed  since  the  war 
began,  and  the  British  held  no  state  but  Georgia,  and  outside 
that  state  no  foothold,  save  only  Charleston  and  the  city  of  New 
York. 

« 

THINGS  TO  REMEMBER 

1.  A  third  Southern  army  was  formed.     Greene,  with  a  corps  of  able 
officers,  went  to  take  charge  of  it. 

2.  General  Morgan  gained  a  brilliant  victory  for  the  Americans  at  the 
battle  of  the  Cowpens. 

3.  Greene  drew  Comwallis  into  North  Carolina,  far  from  the  British 
fleet. 

4.  Comwallis  decided  to  go  on  to  Virginia.     Greene  did  not  follow  him, 
but  returned  to  recapture  South  Carolina. 

5.  Comwallis  took  up  a  position  at  Yorktown,  on  a  peninsula  in  Virginia 
3.   Washington,  with  the  aid  of  the  French  troops  and  of  the  French  fleet, 

succeeded  in  henuning  him  in  there.     Comwallis  was  obliged  to  surrender. 

THINGS  TO  READ 

1.  "The  American  Revolution,"  Fiske,  Vol.  II,  pp.  275-278. 

2.  "Stories  of  the  Old  Dominion,"  Cooke,  pp.  298-334. 

3.  "American  Leaders  and  Heroes,"  Gordy,  pp.  189-207,  211-220. 

4.  "George  Washington,"  Scudder,  pp.  194-202. 

6.  "The  Boys  of  76,"  Coffin,  pp.  303-333,  380-396. 

6.  "George  Washington,"  Hale,  pp.  244-247. 

7.  "A  Short  History  of  the  Revolution,"  Tomlinson,  pp.  264-316 
333-386. 
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8.  "The  Boston  Tea  Party,"  Watson,  pp.  135-151,  205-209. 

9.  "  Hero  Tales  from  American  History,"  Lodge  and  Roosevelt^  pp.  1-15 
10.   "True  Story  of  Lafayette,"  Brooks. 

IL   "Two  Spies,"  Lossing. 

12.  "A  Great  Treason,"  Hoppus. 

13.  "The  Hero  of  Cowpens,"  McConkey. 

14.  "The  War  of  Independence,"  Fiske,  pp.  167-181. 

15.  "AmericanFight8andFighter8,"Brady,  pp.  84-116,  143-159. 

16.  "  George  Washington,"  Hapgood,  pp.  239-248,  258-268. 

THINGS  TO  DO 

1.  Find  the  meaning  of  approbation,  corps,  cavalry,    luring,  eluding, 
exasperated,  hazardous, 

2.  Discuss  the  question:    In  what  ways  did  Greene  show  himself   a 
great  conmiander  in  his  Southern  campaign  ? 

3.  Place  in  your  portfolio  a  portrait  of  Lafayette  and  a  copy  of  Trum- 
bull's picture  of  Cornwallis's  surrender. 

FOR  YOUR  NOTEBOOK 

1.  Show  by  a  map  how  Comwallis  was  hemmed  in  at  Yorktown. 

2.  Make  a  list  of  the  generals  on  each  side  during  the  war,  as  far  as  you 
know  them.     Try  to  recall  briefly  the  career  of  each. 

3.  Write  an  account  of  the  siege  at  Yorktown. 

I.  Comwallis's  position  at  Yorktown. 

II.  Who  was  there  to  oppose  him  —  his  force. 

III.  Washington's  plan. 

IV.  How  this  plan  was  carried  out. 


North  Amertea  at  tho  CIom  of  tho  Rerolutloo  (Treaty  1783) 


PEACE 

When  the  news  of  Yorktown  reached  England  in  the  latter 
part  of  November,  there  was  great  excitement  and  dismay.  ''It 
is  all  over/'  said  Lord  North.  Such,  indeed,  seemed  to  be  the 
opinion  of  every  one  except  the  king.  He  protested  loudly  that 
the  war  should  go  on,  and  to  show  how  much  he  was  in  earnest 
began  at  once  to  plan  a  new  campaign.  Many  people  in  Eng- 
land were,  however,  glad  to  see  a  chance  of  the  war's  coming  to 
an  end,  while  the  friends  of  America  in  Parliament  openly  re- 
joiced. 

There  had  been  other  news  scarcely  less  distressing  to  the 
ministry  than  that  from  America.  Misfortime  seemed  to  come 
from  all  sides  at  once.  There  was  revolt  in  the  British  posses- 
sions in  India  and  trouble  in  Ireland.  Spain  had  captured  the 
last  British  post  in  Florida,  and  one  of  England's  treasured 
islands  in  the  Mediterranean.  France  was  creating  havoc  in  the 
West  Indies,  and  was  aiding  Spain  in  besieging  Gibraltar.  Ships 
and  soldiers  were  needed  everywhere  at  once. 

It  was  in  vain  that  the  king  asserted  he  would  give  up  his 
throne  rather  than  acknowledge  the  independence  of  the  United 
States.  Public  feeling  was  against  him.  Even  Lord  North  re- 
fused any  longer  to  carry  out  the  king's  ideas.  There  was  no 
course  open  but  to  yield,  so  the  king  at  last  agreed,  saying  that 
the  Americans  were  a  wretched  set  of  knaves  and  he  was  glad  to 
be  rid  of  them. 

The  work  of  making  the  treaty  which  should  bring  the  war 
to  a  close  was  begun  in  the  spring  of  1782.  There  were  many 
things  to  be  considered,  and  since  not  only  America,  but  her  ally, 
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France,  and  not  only  France,  but  her  ally,  Spain,  must  be  thought 
of,  there  were  times  when  it  seemed  as  though  no  conclusion 
Kegotutloat  would  ever  be  reached.  Franklin,  John  Adams,  and 
for  peicB,  John  Jay  represented  the  United  States,  and  by  their 
1781-1763  gi^ju  tijg  ng^  nation  gained  everything  that  it  could 
reasonably  ask,  —  independence,  the  territory  between  the  Alle- 
gbenies  and  the  Mississippi,  and  fishery  rights  off  Newfoundland. 


Washington  Residing  his  CommiuhHi 

The  treaty  was  finally  concluded  at  Paris  in  September,  1783. 
At  last  the  American  states  were  free.  The  liberties  they  had 
asserted  in  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  and  for  which  they 
had  fought  so  long  and  so  well  were  theirs  at  last.  The  last  page 
of  the  story  of  the  Revolution  was  completed.  But,  as  always 
happens,  a  new  story  was  beginning,  even  before  the  old  one 
reached  its  end.  There  is  still  a  chapter  in  the  story  of  the 
nation's  birth  to  be  told. 


PEACE 
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THE  TREATY 

England  made,  of  course,  three  treaties,  —  with  the  United  States,  with 
France,  and  with  Spain.  We  need  take  special  note  only  of  the  American 
treaty. 


Enolakd 

United  States 

Acknowledged 

Gave 

independence     of     the     thirteen 

assurance    of    the    payment    of 

states. 

private  debts. 

Oave 

Received 

the  territory  between  the  Alle- 

acknowledgment  of  independence, 

ghenies  and  the  Mississippi. 

territory  between  Alleghenies  and 

Received 

Mississippi. 

assurance  that  private  debts 

Retained 

would  be  paid. 

right  to  fish  on  the  banks  of  New- 

foundland. 

THINGS  TO   REMEMBER 

1.  The  news  of  Comwallis's  surrender  was  received  with  dismay  by  the 
British  ministry. 

2.  England's  European  wars  were  also  imsuccessful. 

3.  The  people  of  England  were  anxious  to  have  peace.     The  king  was 
obliged  to  submit. 

4.  A  treaty  of  peace  was  finally  concluded  in  1783,  England  acknowl- 
edging the  independence  of  the  United  States. 

THINGS  TO  READ 

1.  "George  Washington,"  Scudder,  pp.  203-218. 

2.  "A  Short  History  of  the  Revolution,"  Tomlinson,  pp.  398-407. 

3.  "The  War  of  Independence,"  Fiske,  p.  182. 

4.  "  History  of  the  United  States,"  Elson,  pp.  311-^17. 

5.  "  George  Washington,"  Hapgood,  pp.  280-282. 

THINGS  TO  DO 

1.  Find  the  meaning  of  revolt,  havoc,  knaves, 

2.  Review  the  Struggle  for  Independence,  using  the  outline  on  page  242 
as  a  basis. 

3.  Review  Washington's  career  as  commandcr-in-ohief.    What  qualities 
did  he  show  Y 
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FOR  YOUR  NOTEBOOK 

1.  Make  a  map  to  show  the  boundaries  of  United  States  territoiy,  ac- 
cording to  the  treaty. 

2.  Copy  the  treaty  for  your  notebook. 

3.  Write  about  some  hero  of  the  Revolution. 

[Do  not  forget  that  the  common  people,  who  were  neither  generals 
nor  statesmen,  the  soldiers  whose  highest  service  was  obedience  to 
orders,  the  women  who  struggled  to  till  the  little  farms  and  to 
support  their  families  while  "father  was  gone  to  war,"  even  the 
boys  and  girls  who  did  the  small  things  which  fell  to  their  lot  to  do 
in  helping  the  great  cause,  were  as  much  heroes  in  their  way  as  the 
brilliant  and  the  famous.] 

OUTLINE 

HI.  The  Struggle  for  Independence. 

A,  Cause. 

B,  Events  which  led  to  the  war. 

C,  The  war  begun  —  campaign  around  Boston. 

1.  Lexington  and  Concord,  April  19,  1775. 

2.  Bunker  Hill. 

3.  Expedition  to  Canada. 

4.  Evacuation  of  Boston  by  the  British. 

D,  Independence. 

E,  Campaign  around  New  York. 

1.  Importance  of  New  York  to  each  side. 

2.  What  the  British  accomplished  in  the  campaign. 

3.  What  Washington  accomplished. 

F,  The  New  Jersey  campaign. 

1.  Washington's  retreat;  the  British  pursuit. 

2.  Trenton  ;  Princeton. 

3.  Results. 

0.  The  campaigns  of  1777. 

1.  Burgoyne  reaches  Fort  Edward. 

Victories  —  Crown  Point  and  Ticonderoga. 
Delay  and  defeat  —  Bennington. 

2.  St.  Leger  besieges  Fort  Stanwix ;  his  force  is  scattered^ 

3.  Howe's  campaign  around  Philadelphia. 

4.  Burgoyne's  defeat,  October,  1777. 
H,   The  winter  at  Valley  Forge. 
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/.  Money  affairs. 

/.  The  French  alliance. 

K.  The  British  in  Philadelphia;    their  winter;    why  they  left  the 

dty;  battle  of  Monmouth. 
L.  Conquest  of  the  Northwest. 
M.  War  on  the  ocean. 

1.  The  American  navy  ;  Paul  Jones. 
N.  War  in  the  South. 

1.  Georgia  conquered. 

2.  Charleston  taken,  and  the  Southern  army  of  the  Americans 

captured. 

3.  Gates  utterly  defeated  at  Camden. 

4.  Greene's  campaign. 

a.  Morgan's  victory  at  the  Cowpens. 
6.  Greene  and  Comwallis. 

5.  Comwallis  in  Virginia. 

6.  Yorktown;  the  siege;  the  surrender. 
O.  Peace. 

1.  The  treaty. 

2.  Boundaries  of  the  new  naticMi. 


THE  CRITICAL  PERIOD  OF  AMERICAN  HISTORY 

XXII 

THE  ARTICLES  OF  CONFEDERATION 

Throughout  the  story  of  the  war  for  independence  we  have 
seen  again  and  again  the  trouble  which  came  from  the  lack  of  a 
government  in  the  United  States.  There  were  the  state  govern- 
ments, it  is  true,  but  if  the  states  were  to  be  united,  and  to  act 
as  one  nation  rather  than  thirteen,  there  must  be  some  central 
power  to  make  and  keep  them  a  harmonious  whole. 

At  the  time  the  Declaration  of  Independence  was  adopted, 
Congress  recognized  this  need  by  appointing  a  committee  to  draw 
up  a  plan  of  united  government  which  should  be  submitted  to  the 
states  for  their  approval.  This  was  no  easy  task.  Though 
united  against  a  common  foe,  the  states  were  far  from  united  in 
spirit.  There  had  always  been  jealousies  between  Puritan  New 
England  and  gay,  pleasure-loving  New  York;  between  staid, 
sober  Pennsylvania,  and  aristocratic,  slaveholding  Virginia. 
There  were  real  quarrels,  sometimes  of  long  standing,  over  the 
boundaries  of  neighboring  states.  The  Ohio  country  was  claimed 
by  no  fewer  than  four  of  the  thirteen.  Each  state  was  afraid 
that  she  would  lose  some  of  her  rights  if  she  agreed  to  a  strong 
central  government.  None  of  the  number  was  willing  to  be 
taxed  by  a  central  power.  It  was  indeed  a  hard  task  to 
make  a  government  which  should  please  thirteen  such  warring 
elements,  and  at  the  same  time  be  a  government  worthy  of  the 
name. 

Difficult  as  the  task  was,  however,  the  committee  drew  up 

what  were  called  the  Articles  of  Confederation,  and  not  long  after 
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Bu^oyne's  BUireuder,  in  1777,  the  Articles  were  sent  to  the 
states  for  approval.  There  was  much  discussion,  but  in  March, 
1781,  about  si:^  months  before  Cornwallis  surrendered,  the  last 
of  the  thirteen  states  ratified  the  plan.  ^^  ArUei™ 

The  Articles  of  Conf ederatioa  are  often  spoken  of  of  Confadw- 
as  the  "  League  of  Friendsliip,"  Each  of  the  thirteen  •i«>  idoptrf, 
members  of  the  League  was  still  to  be  a  "sovereign  ''  ' 
state,"  and  the  central  government  was  to  be  a  Congress,  made 
up  of  delegates  appointed  yearly  by  the  states.  The  number  of 
del^ates  representing  the  various  states  varied  from  two  to 
seven,  but  the  number  made  little  difference,  since,  however 
many  there  were,  the  state  had  but  one  vote.  No  law  on  any 
subject  could  be  passed  without  the  consent  of  nine  of  the 
thirteen  states. 

Congress  was  to  declare  war  and  make  peace,  make  treaties, 
and  regulate  the  value  of  coins.  It  was  also  to  control  the  army, 
but  could  rwse  soldiers  only  by  calling  upon  the  states  for  them, 
as  the  Continental  Congress  had  done  during  the  Revolution. 
The  power  of  taxation  was  to  be  exercised  entirely  by  the  states. 


Congress  again  might  ask  for  money,  assessing  each  state  in  pro- 
portion to  the  value  of  its  real  estate,  but  it  was  quite  powerless 
if  the  states  did  not  pay  the  tax.  The  states,  also,  as  well  as 
Congress,  were  to  have  the  power  of  coining  money  or  of  issuing 
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paper  currency  and  requiring  its  acceptance  in  payment  of  debts. 
Last  of  all,  the  Articles  could  be  changed  or  amended  only  by 
consent  of  all  the  thirteen  states. 

This,  then,  was  the  government  under  which  the  United  States 
began  its  independent  existence.  It  is  worthy  of  study  if  we 
would  understand  the  story  of  the  years  immediately  following  its 
adoption. 

Powers  held   bt  Congress   and  the   States   under  the   Artxclbs 

OF  Confederation 


Congress 

States 

Lawmaking  (with  9  votes  out  of  13). 

Raising  money  by  taxation. 

Declaring  war  and  peace. 

Imposing  duties  on  imports. 

Making  treaties. 

Raising  an  army. 

Controlling  army. 

Coining  money. 

Maintaining  navy. 

Regulating  all  commercial  aifairs. 

Coining  money. 

Asking  states  for  money  and  soldiers. 

• 

The  weak  points  in  the  Articles  of  C!onfederation  were  not 
Government  long  in  showing  themselves.  AH  through  the  war 
under  the  the  country  had  suffered  from  having  no  govem- 
Confederation  jj^^^f^^  l3^t  its  sufferings  were  small  in  comparison 
with  the  utter  confusion  which  soon  succeeded  the  coming  of 
peace. 

There  were  commercial  diflSculties  and  financial  difficulties  and 
quarrels  between  states.  The  people  everywhere  were  poor,  and 
in  many  cases  their  farms  had  been  ruined  or  their  business  en- 
tirely stopped  by  the  war. 

Comm^ce  with  England  was  at  a  standstill,  and  in  spite  of  the 
efforts  of  John  Adams,  who  was  sent  as  our  first  minister  to  Eng- 
land, the  English  government  would  do  nothing  to  change  the 
navigation  laws  which  had  made  so  much  trouble.    Indeed,  the 
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ESnglish  government  looked  with  apparent  satisfaction  upon  the 
commercial  distress  in  America.  Many  English  statesmen  pre* 
dieted  a  speedy  falling  apart  of  the  Union,  and  the  return  of 
the  states  one  by  one  to  ask  the  protection  of  the  mother 
country. 

There  was  no  way  in  which  the  new  nation  could  compel  Eng- 
land to  enter  into  fair  commercial  relations  with  her.  She  could 
not  even  make  laws  against  British  ships  and  owners,  as  the 
British  had  done  against  those  of  America.  If  any  such  laws 
were  to  be  made,  it  would  have  to  be  done  by  each  of  the  thir- 
teen states,  since  Congress  was  given  no  power  in  regard  to 
conmiercial  affairs.  And  there  was  little  likelihood  of  the  thirteen 
states  agreeing  upon  the  matter.  They  could  not  even  agree  in 
regard  to  commerce  among  themselves.  Connecticut  had  laid  a 
duty  upon  goods  brought  from  Massachusetts;  Pennsylvania,  on 
those  from  Delaware;  while  New  York  and  Rhode  Island  were 
Uke  greedy  children,  reaching  out  to  seize  whatever  they  could 
lay  their  hands  on. 

Fortunately  one  source  of  dispute  had  been  adjusted  at  the  time 
the  Articles  were  adopted.  This  was  the  ownership  of  the  North- 
west Territory.  The  people  of  Maryland  had  done  a  great  service 
to  the  country  by  insisting  that  all  conflicting  claims  to  the  Ohio 
country  be  given  up  to  the  general  government.  All  had  fought 
for  it,  therefore  all  should  share  in  the  benefits  from  it.  And  since 
Maryland  refused  to  agree  to  the  Articles  of  Confederation  unless 
these  cliums  were  abandoned,  the  states  gave  them  up. 

In  1787  Congress  passed  laws  providing  for  the  government  of 
the  Northwest  Territory.  It  was,  as  settlement  warranted,  to  be 
divided  into  five  states.  Freedom  in  religious  matters  The  Ordinance 
was  provided  for ;  education  was  to  be  encouraged ;  of  1787 
and,  most  important  of  all,  slavery  was  forever  prohibited.  This 
Ordinance  of  1787,  as  it  is  known,  was  the  most  important  act  of 
the  government  under  the  Confederation. 

The  feeling  between  the  various  states. grew  more  and  more 
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bitter,  and  the  boundary  disputes  were  waged  more  fiercely. 
Congress  was  powerless  to  settle  any  of  the  difficulties.    It  could 
not  even  collect  the  money  necessary  to  pay  the  government  ex- 
penses.    Many  of  the  states  paid  no  attention  to  the  calls  of 
Congress  for  money,  and  when  they  did  notice  these  demands  it 
was  almost  impossible  to  collect  taxes  from  the  poverty-stricken 
people.    There  was  very  little 
money  in  the  country,   and 
that  little  was  made  up  of 
all  sorts  of  coins,  —  English, 
German,  Spanish,  French,  — 
making  a  confusion  of  values 
that  was  somewhat  distract- 
ing to  an  ordinary  mind.    Nor 
was  this  all.     Many  of  the 
states,  in  the  hope  of  bettering 
affairs,   began   issuing   paper 
currency.     Thus  to  the  con- 
fusion of  foreign  coins,  which 
bad  at  least  some  value,  was 
added  that  of  half  a  dozen 
issues  of  paper  money,  which 
AieuDdar  Him[iioa  soon  Came  to  have  no  value 

at  all. 
The  country  was  in  a  sad  state.     The  government,  distrusted 
at  home,  despised  abroad,  was  almost  worse  than  no  government. 
The  people  everywhere  were  In  debt,  and  they  grew  daily  more 
siuij«>B  and   more   discontented.     Finally   a  large   body   of 

Rebdljoa  Massachusetts  farmers  tried  to  lessen  their  troubles 
by  risii^  against  the  state  government.  They  banded  to- 
gether, with  Daniel  Shays,  a  Revolutionary  captain,  as  their 
leader,  and  for  six  or  seven  months  they  marched  about  west- 
em  Massachusetts,  preventing  the  courts  from  meetii^  and 
plunderii^  the  country  wherever  they  went. 
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The  whole  nation  became  alarmed.    What  had  happened  in 
Massachusetts  was  likely  to  happen  in  any  of  ihe  states.     Clearly 
the  Confederation  was  not  a  success.     Washington  and  FrankUn 
uigsd  that  something  be  done  to  strengthen  the  national  govern- 
ment before  it  should  be  too  late.    Two  younger  men,  Alexander 
Hamilton    of     New    York,    and 
James  Madison  of   Virginia, 
worked    persistently   toward    the 
same  end.     Most  of  the  states 
still    opposed    a    strong    central 
government,  but  it  was  evident 
that  something  must  be  done. 

Reluctantly,  therefore,  all  the 
states  except  Rhode  Island  sent 
delegates  to  Philadelphia  to  devise 
means  for  improving  the  govern- 
ment. These  delegates  made  up 
what  is  known  as  the  Federal 
Convention,   and   the   work   this 

convention  did  gave  us  the  foun-  j^^^  Midism 

dation  of  our  government  to-day, 

If  we  would  understand  the  years  of  progress  and  prosperity 
which  came  when  the  Federal  Convention  had  done  its  work,  and 
the  states  had  taken  the  Constitution  it  devised  as  the  law  of 
the  land,  we  must  diUgently  study  that  Constitution,  the  corner- 
stone of  our  national  life. 

THINGS  TO   REMEMBER 

1.  Under  the  Articles  of  Confederation  the  states  held  most  of  the  power, 
and  Congress  very  little. 

2.  Congress  was  especially  weak  in  the  fact  that  it  could  not  enforce  its 
own  laws,  and  had  no  part  in  controlling  commerce. 

3.  The  Articles  of  Confederation  were  not  a  success. 

4.  Commerce  with  foreign  nations  was  almost  entirely  stopped.     Con- 
greaa  could  of  course  do  nothing  to  improve  this  atate  of  affairs,  and  it 
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seemed  impossible  for  the  states  to  agree  on  anything  relating  to  commeri 
cial  matters. 

5.  The  states  were  jealous  of  one  another,  and  made  laws  which  de- 
stroyed domestic  commerce.  The  people  everywhere  were  poor  and  in  debt. 
Money  was  scarce,  and  taxes  could  not  be  collected.  There  was  great  dis- 
tress. The  issuing  of  paper  money  by  Congress  and  by  many  of  the  states 
made  things  still  worse. 

6.  There  was  in  Massachusetts  a  rebellion  of  poor  people  against  the 
state  government.  It  was  feared  that  this  might  happen  in  any  or  all  of 
the  states. 

7.  The  necessity  of  a  new  government  was  at  last  acknowledged  by 
most  of  the  people. 

THINGS  TO  READ 

1.  "George  Washington,"  Scudder,  pp.  219-226. 

2.  "The  Critical  Period  of  American  History,"  Fiske,  pp.  108-112. 

3.  "The  Story  of  Massachusetts,"  Hale,  pp.  300-303. 

4.  "Stories  of  the  Old  Bay  State,"  Brooks,  pp.  15ft^l66. 

5.  "The  War  of  Independence,"  Fiske,  pp.  182-190. 

6.  "  History  of  the  United  States,"  Elson,  pp.  318-826. 

THINGS  TO  DO 

1.  Find  the  meaning  of  finandalf  plundering,  persistently,  devise,  eriHeal, 

2.  Discuss  the  questions :  Why  would  the  issue  of  paper  money  afford 
no  real  relief?     Why  should  this  time  be  called  the  "critical  period"  ? 

3.  Prepare  yourself  to  write  clearly  your  opinion  as  to  the  reason  for  the 
failure  of  the  Articles  of  Confederation. 

FOR  YOUR  NOTEBOOK 

H,  Copy  the  statement  of  distribution  of  power  under  the  Articlec  of 
Confederation. 

2.  State  the  faults  of  the  Articles. 


XXIII 

FRAMING  THE  CONSTITUTION 

In  May,  1787,  the  delegates  to  the  Federal  Convention  as- 
sembled in  Philadelphia,  in  the  old  Statehouse,  where  the  Con- 
tinental Congress  had  held  its  meetings.  Once  more  the  staid  old 
Quaker  City  was  to  see  the  meeting  of  some  of  the  comitry's 
greatest  men.  Once  more  the  walls  of  "Independence  Hall," 
as  we  call  it  now,  were  to  ring  with  the  discussion  of  great  ques- 
tions. For  now,  no  less  than  in  the  days  preceding  the  Declara- 
tion of  Independence,  was  America  facing  a  crisis.  The  work 
to  be  done  was  serious  work,  and  upon  it  was  to  rest  the  history 
of  the  future.  Should  it  be  shameful  history  of  civil  war  and 
anarchy,  or  the  glorious  story  of  a  nation  loved  by  her  people 
and  honored  by  the  world  ? 

The  members  having  all,  or  nearly  all,  arrived,  the  convention 
was  called  to  order,  and  Washington  was  elected  its  president. 
It  was  decided  that  the  proceedings  of  the  assembly  ^^  Federal 
should  be  kept  secret,  that  the  delegates  might  be  Conyentioii, 
quite  free  from  the  restriction  of  public  opinion  in  M*y  ^  Sep- 
their  various  states.     In  September  the  work  which         "'  "^  '^ 
had  been  done  was  made  public  and    sent  to  the   states  for 
their  consideration.    Not  until  more  than  fifty  years  had  passed 
did  the  story  of  the  discussions  which  led  to  this  result  come  to 
the  knowledge  of  the  people. 

It  will  help  us  to  understand  the  Constitution  if  we  consider 
some  of  the  questions  its  makers  had  to  face  and  see  how  they 
met  them.  First  of  all,  the  Articles  of  Confederation  had  been  a 
compact  between  states,  and  all  its  laws  had  been  made  to  oper- 
ate upon  states  and  not  upon  individuals.    Here  was  one  reason, 
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and  the  greatest  reason,  why  Congress  had  been  so  powerless  ta 
carry  out  its  decrees.  Individuals  who  break  the  laws  under 
which  they  live  can  be  punished;  they  can  be  fined  or  sent  to 
prison.  But  who  could  imprison  a  state  which  refused  to  obey 
the  law  ?  Or  of  what  use  would  it  be  to  fine  a  state  when  Con- 
gress had  no  power  to  make  the  state  pay  the  fine  ?  The  great 
minds  of  the  nation  began  to  see  that  the  central  government 
must  somehow  be  empowered  to  make  laws  which  should  be 
binding  upon  individuals,  regardless  of  the  state  in  which  they 
lived.  If  this  were  true,  then  must  not  the  central  government, 
or  at  least  the  lawmaking  part  of  it,  be  made  up  of  representa- 
tives, not  of  the  states,  but  of  the  people  of  the  states  as  indi- 
viduals ?    So  questioned  the  wise  ones. 

But  at  this  there  was  a  storm  of  protest.  What  would  become 
of  the  little  states,  plaintively  asked  their  delegates,  if  such  a 
plan  were  adopted  ?  What  chance  would  Georgia,  for  instance, 
have  in  a  Congress  in  which  she  would  have  but  one  representa- 
tive, while  Virginia  would  have  sixteen  ? 

But,  came  the  reply,  is  it  right  to  give  the  people  of  Georgia 
just  as  much  power  in  the  lawmaking  body  as  is  given  to  the 
people  of  Virginia,  who  are  sixteen  times  as  many  ? 

It  was  difficult  work,  however,  to  persuade  the  delegates  from 
the  smaller  states  that  any  fate  except  utter  destruction  awaited 
these  states  in  the  proposed  plan.  Both  sides  were  excited  and 
angry,  and  the  convention  came  near  being  entirely  broken  up. 
At  last,  however,  each  side  yielded  a  little  to  the  other,  and  a 
compromise  was  made.  By  it  came  the  present  arrangement  of 
the  lawmaking  part  of  our  government. 

Congress,  it  was  planned,  should  be  made  up  of  two  houses. 
Com  romise  ^^  ^^®  ®^  these  the  members  should  represent  the 
between  large  people  of  the  country.  That  is,  each  state  should 
andsmaU  be  represented  according  to  the  number  of  people 
■***"  in  it.    In  the  other  house  the  states,  regardless  of 

size,  should  have  equal  representation.    It  was  a  wise  plan,  and 
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the  delegates  from  the  small  states  were  willing  to  accept  it. 
Indeed,  we  see  no  more  antagonism  between  small  states  and 
large  ones. 

A  new  subject  of  controversy  soon  arose,  however.  This  was 
the  question  of  slavery,  and  the  feeling  concerning  it  which  we 
see  arising  in  the  convention  was  destined  to  grow  in  the  years 
to  come  imtil  it  should  become  a  danger,  threatening  the  very  life 
of  the  nation.  At  this  time,  however,  no  one  had  any  thought 
of  such  a  state  of  afifairs  in  the  future.  There  were  in  1787  some 
slaves  in  all  the  states  except  Massachusetts;  but  the  number 
north  of  Maryland  was  small,  and  it  was  evident  that  slavery 
would  sooner  or  later  die  out  in  all  the  Northern  states.  Neither 
the  climate  nor  the  industries  of  the  people  were  suited  to  the 
use  of  slave  labor.  Indeed,  it  was  believed  by  many  people  that 
slavery  would  disappear  even  in  the  South  after  a  time.  In  1787, 
however,  the  Southern  states  had  many  slaves,  and  when  a  ques- 
tion relating  to  slavery  came  up  in  the  convention,  the  North 
and  the  South  were  naturally  found  on  opposite  sides  of  it,  as 
they  were  always  found  as  long  as  slavery  endured. 

The  first  of  these  questions  came  when  it  had  been  decided 
that  people  and  not  states  should  be  represented  in  the  lower 
house  of  Congress.    The  number  of  people  in  a  state  compromiie 
would  determine  the  number  of  representatives  to  between  siaye 
which  the  state  was   entitled.    The  question   im-  ^^^'^ 
mediately  arose.  What  of  the  slaves  ?    Should  they 
be  counted  in  the  number  of  people  or  not  ?    The  Southern  dele- 
gates were  prompt  in  their  reply  that  certainly  slaves  were  people. 
The  delegates  from  the  North  were  equally  prompt  in  their  re- 
sponse that  slaves  were  only  property.    Immediately  discussion 
began,  and  it  was  long  and  bitter.    As  in  the  contest  between 
large  states  and  small,  the  matter  was  finally  settled  by  a  com- 
promise.   It  was  agreed  that  in  counting  the  population  of  any 
state  for  the  assignment  of  representatives,  every  five  slaves 
should  be  counted  as  three  persons  added  to  the  population. 
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This^  of  course,  was  a  partial  triumph  for  the  South,  as  it  in- 
creased the  number  of  their  representatives;  and  it  helped  to 
make  the  South  powerful  in  Congress  for  all  the  years  that  slavery 
lasted.  But  since  without  this  compromise  it  is  doubtful  whether 
the  Constitution  would  ever  have  been  adopted,  the  action  of 
the  convention  was  doubtless  wise. 

Once  more  the  slavery  question  came  up,  and  once  more  a 
compromise  was  necessary  to  end  the  discussion.  There  were 
those  in  the  convention  as  elsewhere  who  believed  that  slavery 
would  sooner  or  later  die  out  in  all  the  states.  There  was  a  grow- 
ing party  in  Virginia  favoring  its  aboUtion,  and  also  in  Mary- 
land. And  everywhere  except  in  South  Carolina  and  Georgia 
most  people  believed  that  the  slave  trade  should  be  stopped. 
These  two  states  wished  it  continued  because  the  exhausting 
work  in  rice  and  indigo  fields  used  up  negroes  very  rapidly,  and 
the  planters  depended  upon  frequent  additions  to  their  workers. 
When  it  was  proposed  in  the  convention  to  put  a  stop  to  the 
importation  of  slaves,  the  delegates  from  Georgia  and  South 
Carolina  were  firm  in  their  refusal  to  consider  the  Constitution 
at  all  if  such  a  measure  was  introduced.  It  would  not  do  to  go 
on  without  them.  There  were  tco  many  doubtful  states  already. 
If  these  two  should  reject  the  Constitution,  it  was  more  than  likely 
that  it  would  never  be  adopted. 

What  would  have  been  done  is  difficult  to  guess  had  it  not 
been  that  another  question  equally  hard  to  settle  presented  itself, 

CompromiM  ^^^  *  ^^^  ^^  ''bargain,"  as  one  delegate  called  it, 
between  com-  was  made.  This  was  the  question  of  allowing  Con- 
merciai  and  gress  to  regulate  commerce.  The  Southern  delegates 
^^^J^^  all  opposed  this  strongly,  and  it  was  passed  only 

when  Georgia  and  South  Carolina  consented  to  vote 
for  it  on  condition  that  the  New  England  delegates  should  vote 
to  prolong  the  slave  trade  for  twenty  years,  which  they  accord- 
ingly did. 
We  can  see  now  how  disastrous  this  extension  of  the  slave 
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trade  became,  because  we  can  look  back  and  see  the  wonderful 
inrentions  which  came  early  in  the  new  century  to  change  the 
whole  face  of  the  slavery  question.  But  in  1787  the  page  of  the 
new  century  had  not  been  turned,  and  it  was  generally  hoped 


and  believed  that  the  life  of  slavery  in  America  would  be  short, 
and  its  end  peaceful.  - 

These  were  the  great  struggles  which  made  the  lawmaking 
part  of  our  government  what  it  is.  There  were  other  but  lesser 
discusfflons  in  regard  to  the  executive  department,  and  that  of 
the  courts  or  judiciary.  Should  there  be  one  executive  or  more 
than  one  ?  This  was  a  question  which  was  much  discussed,  and 
in  answer  to  which  many  strange  plans  were  proposed.  It  was 
finally  settled  that  there  should  be  but  one,  that  he  should  be 
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elected  by  a  body  of  men  expressly  selected  by  the  various  states 
for  that  purpose,  that  he  should  hold  office  for  four  years,  and 
should  be  known  as  the  President  of  the  United  States  of 
America. 

In  regard  to  the  courts  of  the  nation,  the  principal  thing  we 
need  to  notice  is  that  to  the  highest  or  Supreme  Court  was  in- 
trusted the  duty  of  explaining  the  Constitution  and  of  deciding 
any  doubtful  points  in  regard  to  it  that  might  arise. 

To  provide  a  home  for  this  threefold  government,  it  was  de- 
cided that  a  territory  not  more  than  ten  miles  square  should  be 
given  to  the  nation.  Here  forever  should  be  the  seat  of  the 
national  government,  here  should  be  the  center  of  the  great 
machinery  of  the  nation's  life. 

Thus  the  three  departments  of  the  government  were  planned, 
and  the  duties  of  each  were  outlined  in  the  Constitution  which 
was  submitted  to  the  states.  The  great  work  of  the  convention 
was  done.  It  only  remained  to  be  seen  what  the  states  would  do 
with  that  work. 


THINGS  TO  REMEMBER 

1.  The  Federal  Convention  met  in  1787. 

2.  It  formed  the  Constitution  by  which  we  are  now  go^rerned. 

3.  There  were  three  great  compromises  necessary  to  satisfy  the  dele- 
gates from  the  various  states. 

a.  The  first  of  these  was  a  question  as  to  representation,  —  whether 
it  should  be  equal  for  all  states  or  in  proportion  to  the  number 
of  people.  It  was  settled  by  adopting  the  idea  of  equal  repre- 
sentation in  the  upper  house,  while  that  of  representation  in 
proportion  to  population  was  decided  upon  for  the  lower  house. 

6.  A  second  controversy  —  as  to  whether  slaves  should  be  counted  in 
the  population  when  assigning  representatives — was  settled  by 
allowing  five  slaves  to  coi^nt  as  much  as  three  free  men« 

c<  A  third  compromise  concerned  the  slave  trade.  It  was  to  be  per- 
mitted for  the  next  twenty  years  after  the  formation  of  the  Con- 
stitution, in  return  for  which  the  Southern  delegates  withdrew 
their  opposition  to  the  control  of  commerce  by  Congress. 
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THINGS  TO  READ 

1.  "Trae  Story  of  Franklin,"  Brooks,  pp.  211-229. 

2.  "The  Critical  Period,"  FLske,  pp.  230-232,  226-228,  a01-<aOi. 

3.  "The  War  of  Independence,"  Fiske,  pp.  190-193. 

4.  "  History  of  the  United  States,"  Elson,  pp.  327-^34. 

5.  "  Geoige  Washington/'  Hapgood,  pp.  30^-312. 

THINGS  TO  DO 

1.  Find  the  meaning  of  criM,  anarchy,  retHeUon,  eampromiaef  eon» 
iroversy,  partial,  abdUion,  indigo,  executive,  judiciary, 

2.  Prepare  yourself  to  tell   clearly  what  is  meant  by  our  "threefold 
government,"  and  tell  the  function  of  each  of  its  parts. 

3.  Place  the  picture  of  Madison,  who  is  often  called  the  "Father  of  the 
Constitutioh,"  in  your  portfolio;  also  that  of  Hamilton. 

FOR  YOUR  NOTEBOOK 

Write  about  the  Federal  Convention. 

1.  When  and  where  it  met,  and  what  it  did. 

2.  General  plan  of  the  government  it  devised. 

3.  How  the  faults  of  the  Articles  of  Confederation  were  averooma 


XXIV 

IN  THE  HANDS  OF  THE  PEOPLE 

The  Federal  Convention  broke  up,  and  its  members  set  out 
upon  their  homeward  journeys.  Eagerly  the  people  awaited 
their  coming  that  they  might  see  the  plan  which  the  convention 
had  worked  out,  and  concerning  which  the  members  had  as  yet 
told  nothing. 

We  must  remember  that  there  were  at  this  time  no  railroads 
to  carry  the  members  spinning  across  the  country  to  their  homes; 
no  telegraphs  to  flash  the  news  of  their  work  along  the  wires  that 
very  day  to  distant  towns;  no  great  newspapers  printed  by  thou- 
sands of  copies  on  whirring  presses,  to  lay  the  text  of  the  new 
Constitution  next  morning  on  the  breakfast  table  of  each  family 
throughout  the  land. 

Most  of  the  members  rode  home  on  horseback,  with  the  precious 
document  it  had  taken  all  these  months  to  form  securely  packed 
in  their  saddle-bags  or  buttoned  tightly  in  the  inside  pockets  of 
their  coats.  First  of  all,  as  an  act  of  courtesy,  the  Constitution 
must  be  formally  submitted  to  Congress  and  to  the  legislatures 
of  the  states.  Then  it  must  be  submitted,  as  had  been  planned, 
to  conventions  of  the  people,  called  in  each  state  to  accept  or 
reject  the  new  government.  If  nine  of  the  thirteen  states  should 
ratify  it,  the  Constitution  would  become  the  law  of  the  land,  and 
the  remaining  four  states  might  then  accept  it  or  remain  out  of 
the  Union,  as  they  chose. 

We  have  learned  enough  of  the  American  people  to  know  that 
there  would  be  plenty  of  discussion  of  the  new  plan,  and  that  not 
only  the  members  of  state  legislatures  and  conventions,  lawyers 
and  other  learned  men,  would  take  part  in  it,  but  also  that  the 

268 
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plain  people  everjrwhere  would  talk  it  over  in  tavern  and  work- 
shop, on  village  greens  and  in  the  streets  of  the  towns.  We  are 
not  surprised  to  learn  that  the  people  naturally  divided  into  two 
great  parties,  —  the  Federalists,  who  believed  in  the  CJonstitu- 
tion  and  were  putting  forth  every  effort  to  secure  its  adoption, 
and  the  anti-Federalists,  who,  as  their  name  implies,  took  the 
opposite  side  and  fought  vigorously  against  its  acceptance. 
There  were  Federalists  and  anti-Federalists  in  every  state,  but 
in  some  states  one  party  seemed  stronger,  and  in  some  the  other, 
while  in  still  others  they  seemed  so  evenly  balanced  that  it  was 
hard  to  foretell  the  outcome. 

All  through  the  winter  and  spring  the  discussion  went  on. 
Many  and  bitter  were  the  objections  raised  by  the  anti-Federal- 
ists. What  could  be  expected  but  tyranny  from  a  government 
to  which  such  unheard-of  powers  were  given,  they  asked.  What 
would  prevent  Congress  from  overtaxing  the  people  ?  How  could 
the  people,  already  overburdened  with  taxes,  support  an  elabo- 
rate Federal  government  ?  What  need  was  there  for  a  territory 
ten  miles  square  as  a  seat  for  this  government  ?  Why  would  not 
one  mile  square  be  enough  7  What  was  the  matter  with  the  old 
Confederation  anyway  ?  And  who  were  the  men  who  had  planned 
this  scheme  ?  Hamilton  and  Madison  ?  Only  boys  !  Franklin  ? 
In  his  second  childhood  !  And  as  for  Washington, — the  mildest 
of  the  anti-Federalists  said  he  might  be  a  good  general,  but 
planning  a  government  was  not  exactly  in  his  line.  Some  of  the 
violent  ones  went  so  far  as  to  call  him  a  "bom  fool." 

Meanwhile,  one  by  one  the  conventions  of  the  people  met  in 
the  various  states,  and  one  by  one  the  news  of  their  action  be- 
came known  throughout  the  coimtry.  Little  Delaware  led  the 
way,  ratifjdng  the  Constitution  on  December  6,  1787.  Penn- 
sylvania and  New  Jersey  followed  in  the  same  month,  while 
Georgia  and  Connecticut  decided  for  it  in  the  first  month  of  the 
new  year.  Five  states  I  There  was  much  rejoicing  among  the 
Federalists,   but  the  anxious  time  was  not  yet  passed     The 
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Massachusetts  convention  met  on  January  9,  the  very  day  that 
Connecticut's  name  had  been  added  to  the  list.  What  would 
the  people  of  Massachusetts  do  with  the  Constitution?  The 
Massachusetts  delegates  to  the  convention  had  been  doubtful 
from  the  first.  Would  the  people  of  the  '4and  of  the  town  meet- 
ing" consent  to  give  so  much  power  to  a  far-away  national  gov- 
ernment? Samuel  Adams,  the  '^  Father  of  the  Revolution/'  was 
known  to  be  opposed  to  it,  and  his  influence  in  Massachusetts 
was  mighty.  But  Samuel  Adams  was  a  man  great  enough  to 
learn  and  great  enough  to  admit  himself  wrong;  and  when  the 
vote  was  taken  on  the  6th  of  February,  he  was  among  those  who 
voted  for  the  Constitution,  which  was  ratified  by  a  vote  of  187 
to  168. 

The  Federalists  rejoiced  greatly  over  the  result  in  Massachu- 
setts, and  when  Maryland  was  added  to  the  list  in  April,  and 
South  Carolina  in  May,  but  one  state  more  was  needed  to  make 
the  nine.  The  Virginia  convention  met  early  in  June.  Once 
more  the  people  awaited  anxiously  the  news  of  its  action,  for 
Virginia,  like  Massachusetts,  had  been  doubtful  from  the  first, 
and  like  Massachusetts  was  too  large  and  important  to  be  left 
out  of  the  Union.  But,  like  Massachusetts  again,  the  day  was 
won  for  the  Constitution  by  a  narrow  majority  of  89  to  79. 

Meanwhile  New  Hampshire  had  reached  a  decision  a  few  days 
previous  to  the  action  in  Virginia.  Ten  states  were  now  agreed. 
On  the  Fourth  of  July,  only  a  few  days  later,  the  Federalists 
throughout  the  country  celebrated  their  victory  by  such  rejoicings 
as  America  had  never  before  seen.  The  people  as  a  whole  were 
wild  with  enthusiasm.    The  country  was  saved  I 

The  three  remaining  states  finally  decided  to  come  into  the 
Union.  In  New  York,  where  the  anti-FederaUsts  were  especially 
strong,  the  ratification  was  largely  due  to  the  efforts  of  Hamil- 
ton, and  took  place  soon  after  that  of  the  other  ten.  North 
Carolina  and  Rhode  Island  were  slower,  remaining  outside  the 
Union  imtil  it  was  really  established,  and  the  first  President  had 
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been  in  office  some  time.    But  they  came  at  last,  and  the  'thir- 
teen original  colonies"  were  banded  together  into  one  nation. 

The  question,  ''What  will  the  people  do  with  the  Constitu- 
tion ?  "  is  answered.  The  new  question  becomes,  "  What  will  the 
Constitution  do  for  the  people  ?" 

THINGS  TO  REMEMBER 

1.  It  wajs  necessary  for  nine  states  to  ratify  the  Constitution  to  make 
it  the  law  of  the  land. 

2.  The  people  were  soon  divided  into  two  parties  —  Federalists  and 
anti-Federalists. 

3.  Of  these  the  Federalists  proved  the  stronger,  and  the  Constitution 
was  adopted. 

4.  Rhode  Island  and  North  Carolina  remained  out  of  the  Union  until 
after  the  new  government  was  in  operation.  Then  they  decided  to  join 
their  sister  states. 

THINGS  TO  READ 

1.  "The  Critical  Period,"  Fiske,  pp.  324-331. 

2.  "Stories  of  the  Old  Bay  State,"  Brooks,  pp.  166-173. 

3.  "  History  of  the  United  States,"  Elson,  pp.  334-340. 

4.  "  The  Growth  of  the  American  Nation,"  Judson,  pp.  92-97. 

5.  "The  Men  Who  Made  the  Nation,"  Sparks,  pp.  181-198. 

THINGS  TO  DO 

1.  Find  the  meaning  of  document,  legislatures. 

2.  Imagine  yourself  a  member  of  the  Federal  Convention.  Write  the 
speech  which  you  might  make  in  presenting  the  proposed  Constitution 
to  the  people  of  your  state  for  their  consideration.  Remember  that  as  yet 
they  know  nothing  of  the  plan. 

3.  Suppose  that  Rhode  Island  and  North  Carolina  had  never  come  into 
the  Union.  Would  any  disadvantages  have  come  to  them  or  to  the  other 
states  from  this  action  7 


XXV 

AFTERWORD 

It  is  a  glorious  day  in  the  springtime,  —  the  last  day  of  April, 
1789.  The  noon  dun  throws  its  most  brilliant  rays  upon  the  city 
of  New  York,  the  temporary  seat  of  the  new  American  govern- 
ment.   It  is  a  gala  day  in  the  city.    Crowds  in  holiday  attire 


throng  the  streets.  A  sound  of  military  music  bursts  upon  the 
ur,  and  a  company  of  soldiers  comes  into  sight,  escorting  the 
man  whom  the  crowds  are  assembled  to  honor.  It  is  the  nation's 
hero,  Washington,  —  he  who  carried  the  nation  safely  through 
the  perils  of  war;  he  who  msely  coimseled  in  the  perib  of  theso 
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later  years  of  weakness;  he  who  has  been  called  by  the  people 
to  lead  them  once  more  —  to  be  the  first  to  fill  the  chair  which 
awaits  the  President  of  these  United  States. 

He  comes  [  and  the  crowds  surge  forward  to  give  him  greeting. 
Hats  wave,  handkerchiefs  flutter,  all  eyes  are  turned  toward  the 


CMrss  WMtamelon. 
nom  ■  ptwtacRiTun  ol  tha  Stuart  pcntndt  finished  at  Pli3adal|ihU  tn  ths  iprtng  ol 
OwrrishM,  1SB3,  by  A.  W.  Ebon  Co..  Bortoo. 
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balcony  where  he  will  presently  appear.  A  hush  falls  over  the 
great  company  as  he  steps  forth,  older,  surely,  —  grayer,  per- 
haps, —  but  with  the  same  fine,  calm  face,  the  same  conmianding 
presence,  the  same  even  tones,  as  he  promises  that  he  will  execute 
faithfully  the  office  of  the  President  of  the  United  States,  and 
defend  the  Constitution  to  the  best  of  his  ability. 

There  let  us  leave  him,  standing  before  the  people  he  has 
served  so  faithfully  and  so  well.  There  let  us  leave  the  nation 
in  the  presence  of  its  hero,  the  "Father  of  his  Country,"  while 
the  air  rings  with  the  shout,  "Long  live  George  Washington, 
President  of  the  United  States." 

OUTLINE 

IV.  The  critical  period  of  American  history. 

A.  The  Articles  of  Confederation. 

1.  By  whom  planned. 

2.  When  and  by  whom  adopted. 

3.  Faults. 

B.  Troubles  of  Congress  and  people. 

Commercial;  financial. 
C  The  Federal  Convention. 

1.  When  and  where  it  met,  and  what  it  did. 

2.  General  plan  of  the  government  it  devised. 
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PART   III 


THE  NATION'S  LIFE  AND  PROGRESS 


FOREWORD 

Thb  history  of  the  United  States,  compared  with  the  history 
of  any  country  of  Europe,  is  a  very,  short  story  indeed.  And  yet 
there  have  been  interesting  and  important  happenings  during  the 
little  more  than  a  century  since  Washington  became  our  first 
President. 

There  has  been  rapid  and  wonderful  growth  —  in  the  size  of 
our  coimtry;  in  the  number  of  its  people;  in  the  number  of  com- 
forts which  make  life  easier  and  more  delightful;  in  the  develop- 
ment of  our  industries;  and  in  the  position  of  our  nation  in  the 
world. 

There  have  been  many  changes  not  only  in  ways  of  life,  but  in 
methods  of  business,  and  in  the  conduct  of  the  industries  by 
which  people  live.  There  has  been  a  great  war  —  a  long  struggle 
over  slavery  —  in  which  the  Union  itself  was  threatened;  but 
the  Union  still  stands  and  there  are  now  no  slaves  within  it. 

There  have  been  other  wars  —  with  England,  with  Mexico, 
with  Spain.  Great  political  ideas  —  the  Monroe  Doctrine,  the 
protective  tariff,  free  trade,  currency  questions,  government  con- 
trol or  ownership  of  railroads,  and  the  country's  resources  —  have 
agitated  the  country,  and  some  of  them  agitate  it  still. 

Great  men  —  leaders,  orators,  soldiers,  statesmen  —  have  come 
and  gone,  leaving  their  impress  on  the  page  before  us.  At  first 
the  story  has  much  of  the  glamour  of  Revolutionary  times.    But 
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as  we  come  down  through  the  years  to  our  own  day  the  people 
begin  to  seem  more  like  ourselves,  and  much  of  the  romance  dies 
out.  We  shall  hear  oftener  of  politics  than  of  patriotism,  and  we 
need  sometimes  to  remind  ourselves  that  the  two  may  go  together. 
We  shall  find  much  to  interest  us,  even  in  these  prosaic  times, 
if  we  but  search  for  it.  And  we  must  remember  that  we,  the 
children  of  to-day,  are  to  be  the  men  and  women  of  to-morrow; 
now  we  read  of  the  deeds  of  our  fathers  —  then  we  shall  be  mak- 
ing history  for  the  children  of  future  generations  to  read. 

DIVISIONS  OF  OUR  NATIONAL  HISTORY 
I.    Period  of  Organization  (Federalist  Supremacy)   1789-1801 

(Preddents:  Waahington.  1789-1797;  Adam«  1797-1801.) 

II.    The  Jeffersonian  Republicans 1801-1809 

(Prendent:  JefiFeraon;  1801-1809.) 

III.  The  Struggle  for  Conmiercial  Independence 

(The  War  of  1812) 1809-1817 

(Prendent:  Madiaon;  1809-1817.) 

IV.  New  Political  Ideas  and  Parties 1817-1829 

(Preaidenta:  Monroe,  1817-1825;  J.  Q.  Adama,  1825-1829.) 

V.    The  Democracy  led  by  Jackson 1829-1841 

(Preaidenta:  Jackaon,  1829-1837;   Van  Buren,  1837-1841.) 

VI.    Slavery  threatens  the  Union.    The  Sections 

grow  apart 1841-1860 

(Preaidenta:  Harriaon  and  Tyler,  1841-1845;  Polk,  1845-1849;  Taylor  and 
Fillmore.  1829-1853;  Pierce.  1853-1857;  Buchanan,  1857-1861.) 

VTII.    Secession  and  Civil  War 1860-1865 

(Preeident:  Lincoln.) 

VIII.    Reconstruction 1865-1873 

(Preaidenta:  Johnaon,  1865-1869;  Grant,  1869-1873.) 

IX.    The  New  Union 1873- 

(Preaidenta:  Grant.  1873-1877;  Hayea,  1877-1881;  Garfield  and  Arthur. 
1881-1885;  Cleveland.  1885-1889;  Harriaon,  1889-1893;  Cleveland, 
1893-1897:  McKinley,  1897-1901*.  Rooaevelt.  1901-1909;  Taft,  1909-        .) 


PERIOD  OF  ORGANIZATION 

II 

ORGANIZING  THE  GOVERNMENT 

• 

The  4th  of  March,  1789,  had  been  set  as  the  date  when  the 
wheels  of  the  new  government  should  be  set  in  motion,  but  the 
members  of  Congress  were  slow  in  reaching  New  York,  and  it 
was  the  30th  of  April  before  they  were  ready  to  inaugurate  the 
President  and  really  begin  their  work. 

Many  and  serious  problems  confronted  the  nation.  The  Con- 
federation had  proved  a  dismal  failure,  and  the  country  was 
reaping  the  harvest  of  years  of  weakness  and  disorder.  There 
was  little  confidence  in  the  government  at  home  or  abroad. 
Commerce  was  at  a  standstill,  and  all  business  had  been  nearly 
ruined  by  the  war.  The  people  were  restless  and  dissatisfied. 
The  new  government  was  felt  by  all  to  be  an  experiment,  and 
many  boldly  predicted  its  failure.  Fortxmately  the  name  of 
Washington  carried  confidence  with  it;  with  another  man  at  the 
head  of  the  undertaking  it  is  difficult  to  say  just  what  would  have 
happened. 

The  Congress  went  to  work  at  once.  It  established  the  Su- 
preme Court  according  to  the  requirements  of  the  Constitution, 
and  organized  the  inferior  courts.  It  created  three  Acts  of 
executive  departments  (of  war,  of  state,  and  of  the  Congress 
treasury),  and  the  office  of  attorney-general.  It  reorganized 
the  post-office  already  in  existence.  It  confirmed  the  acts  of 
the  Confederation  in  regard  to  the  Northwest  Territory.  It 
proposed  twelve  amendments  to  the  Constitution,  of  which  ten 
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were  adopted  by  the  states.  And  more  important,  perhaps, 
than  any  of  these  things,  it  took  decisive  steps  to  place  the  finances 
of  the  government  on  a  secure  footing. 

The  question  of  obtaining  funds  for  paying  government  ex- 
penses was  a  serious  one.  Congress  took  up  this  question  at  once, 
Taziff  law  passing  a  tariff  law.  Is  tariff  a  new  word  to  you  ? 
!>•«•*  We  shall  meet  it  often  in  coming  chapters.    A  tariff 

is  a  tax  or  duty  on  goods  brought  into  or  sent  out  of  a  country. 
Duties  on  exports  have  never  been  laid  in  the  United  States. 
Duties  on  imports  are  paid  to  the  government  by  those  who  im- 
port the  goods. 

In  addition  to  the  tariff,  the  first  Congress  passed  other  laws 
relating  to  money  matters.  Alexander  Hamilton  had  been  ap- 
Aitxander  pointed  Secretary  of  the  Treasury.  He  was  without 
Hamilton  doubt  the  foremost  financier  of  his  day,  and  the 
measures  that  he  proposed  were  wise,  though  some  of  the  men 
of  his  time  felt  that  they  were  not  necessary  or  that  Congress 
had  no  right  to  pass  them. 

First  he  considered  the  debt  of  the  nation.  This  amounted  to 
fifty-four  millions  of  dollars,  which  had  been  borrowed  by  the 
j^^  government  in  the  days  of  the  Revolution  and  the 

natioiiai  Confederation ;  Hamilton  recommended  most  earnestly 

^^^  that  Congress  agree  to  pay  this  debt  in  full.    Many 

objections  were  raised,  but  it  was  finally  voted.  There  was  even 
more  vigorous  objection  to  Hamilton's  proposal  that  the  national 
government  pay  the  state  debts,  but  this  also  was  finally  agreed  to. 

Other  plans  made  by  Hamilton  were  for  the  establishment  of 
a  national  bank,  and  for  an  excise  law  taxing  alcoholic  liquors. 
The  United  These,  too,  were  bitterly  opposed.  The  question  of 
States  Bank  the  bank  especially  caused  prolonged  discussion  in 
Congress.  Hamilton's  idea  was  to  give  the  right  to  establish 
a  bank  —  that  is,  a  charter  —  to  iet  company  formed  for  the  pur- 
pose by  private  individuals.  Certam  safeguards  to  be  required 
by  Congress  would  make  the  bank  a  solid  financial  institution; 
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and  it  would  be  used  by  the  government  as  a  place  of  deposit 
for  government  funds. 

Had  C!ongress  any  right  to  give  a  charter  to  a  private  business 
enterprise?   This  question  was  fiercely  debated.    No, 
said  Madison  and  Jefferson  and  many  others,  the  anceS^^' 
C!onstitution  gives  no  such  right.    Yes,  said  Hamil-  doctrine  of 
ton  and  his  followers,  Congress  is  given  by  the  Consti-  "*»pUed 
tution  the  right  to  make  any  laws  necessary  to  carry  ^^"^ 
out  the  powers  granted  it.    The  bank  bill  was  passed,  and  the 
"United  States  Bank"  was  chartered. 

Around  these  poUcies  of  Hamilton  two  parties  began  rapidly 
to  form.  The  Federalists,  who  had  favored  the  Constitution 
and  a  strong  central  government,  natiu*ally  followed  pomuitioii  of 
Hamilton,  with  his  doctrine  of  ''implied  powers"  for  political 
the  national  government,  and  "broad"  or  "loose  p****** 
construction"  for  the  Constitution.  But  those  who  feared  a 
strong  national  government  —  and  they  were  many  —  quite  as 
naturally  formed  a  strong  opposing  party,  calling  themselves 
Republicans.  They  believed  in  a  "strict  construction"  of  the 
Constitution,  and  in  only  those  powers  for  the  national  govern- 
ment which  were  stated  and  not  implied. 

The  fear  of  a  return  to  monarchy  still  agitated  the  coimtry, 
and  every  act  of  Washington  or  of  the  Federalist  majority  in 
Congress  was  looked  upon  by  many  as  a  step  toward  Tho 
making  Washington  king.  The  Federalists  were  R^p»i»Ucmi« 
feared  as  "aristocrats."  The  new  Republican  party  gained 
many  adherents,  whose  belief  in  the  declaration  that  "all  men 
are  created  free  and  equal"  was  literal  and  intense.  The  voice 
of  the  party  was  Thomas  Jefferson,  its  ardent  leader,  and  the 
party  moved  rapidly  toward  power. 

And  now  the  cry  "Liberty,  equality,  fraternity"  came  across 
the  Atlantic  from  a  new  France  —  for  the  friend  xha  Fnnch 
and  ally  of  America  in  the  Revolution  was  now  her-  Revolution 
self  involved  in  a  tremendous  and  dreadful  struggle  for  liberty. 
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For  centuries  the  French  people  had  been  crushed  under  the 
heavy  hand  of  their  rulers.  Now  at  last  the  crushing  hand 
had  been  thrown  off.  The  king  was  cast  into  prison,  con- 
demned, executed.  Many  of  the  nobles  met  a  like  fate,  and  at 
last  the  revolutionists,  frenzied  by  their  taste  of  power,  turned 
even  upon  one  another.  France  entered  upon  a  ''carnival  of 
blood."  Neighboring  monarchs  took  alarm,  and  soon  the  new 
French  republic  found  itself  at  war  with  almost  all  Europe. 

The  Republicans  in  America  watched  the  struggle  with  eager 
sympathy,  and  when  a  French  envoy,  "Citizen  Genfit,"  arrived 
Republican  ^  America  to  ask  aid  from  the  government,  he  was 
sympathy  with  greeted  with  great  enthusiasm  by  the  people.  He 
^"^**  began  at  once  to  enlist  men  and  to  send  out  priva- 

teers, so  sure  was  he  that  the  aid  he  asked  would  be  given. 
It  must,  therefore,  have  been  a  great  surprise  to  him  when 
he  was  refused  assistance,  and  Washington  issued  his  "proc- 
lamation of  neutrality,"  to  warn  Americans  that  they  must 
help  neither  side  in  the  war.  GrenSt  was  indignant,  his  Repub- 
lican friends  in  America  were  indignant,  and  both  he  and  they 
were  loud  in  their  fault-finding  with  Washington  and  his  Federalist 
advisers.  So  far  did  they  go  in  their  sneers  and  insults  directed 
at  the  government  that  it  became  necessary  to  ask  the  French 
government  to  recall  Gen^t.  In  spite  of  these  bitter  attacks, 
Washington  enforced  the  neutrality  he  had  ordered,  and  the 
Republicans  were  obliged  to  give  up  all  idea  of  helping  the  French. 
It  was  perhaps  somewhat  to  be  expected  that  the  relations  of 
the  new  nation  with  England  would  be  troublesome,  and  so  in- 
Commercial  ^®®^  *^®y  ^®^®  ^^^°^  *^®  beginning.  During  Eng- 
grieyancM  land's  war  with  the  French  republic  the  British 
against  trespassed  upon  American  rights  even  more  than 

"^  before.    No  American  merchant  ship  was  safe  any- 

where at  sea,  or  in  any  French  or  British  West  India  port.  The 
British  not  only  seized  provisions  bound  for  France  or  the  French 
West  Indies,  but  they  seized  and  often  destroyed  the  vessels 
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vhioh  carried  them.    No  American  sailor  could  be  sure  that  he 
would  aot  be  dragged  from  the  deck  of  his  ship  and  forced  on 
board  a  British  man-of-war  aa   a  supposed  deserter  from  the 
British  navy  —  for  these  things 
happened    again    and    again. 
In  her  every  action  England 
showed  her  contempt  for  the 
United  States. 

The  violence  of  Republican 
sympathy  for  France  was 
eqwded  only  by  the  violence  of 
the  same  party's  hatred  for  „,.  ^     ,.    .  ,  ^ ,    .,„« 

*^       •'  Showlnj  Territory  utUed  In  1790 

England.      We    can    therefore 

widerstand  the  vigor  with  which  they  urged  retaliation  for  British 
insults.  The  possibility  of  any  adjustment  of  the  trouble  without 
war,  or  at  least  without  shutting  out  all  EngUsh  goods  from 
American  markets,  they  refused  to  consider.  The  Federalists 
were  anxious  to  avoid  war,  but  the  tide  of  public  opinion  was 
decidedly  against  them.  Washington  became  alarmed  at  the 
situation,  and  made  an  attempt  to  settle  the  difficulties  by 
sending  a  special  envoy  to  England  to  make  a  treaty.  John  Jay 
was  appointed  to  undertake  this  difficult  task. 

Jay  succeeded  in  making  a  treaty  which  was  approved  by 
the  President  and  ratified  by  the  Senate.  A  great  storm  of  pro- 
test broke  out,  however,  from  all  parts  of  the  coun-  jay^  TiMtft 
try.  What  rights  did  the  treaty  secure  for  America  ?  "tm- 
the  Republicans  asked.  Had  England  agreed  to  stop  her  im- 
pressment of  seamen  ?  or  to  pay  for  holding  the  forts  on  the 
American  frontier  for  twelve  years  ?  In  fact,  did  the  treaty 
settle  any  of  the  grievances  America  had  against  England  ? 

Jay  was  openly  accused  of  having  been  bribed  by  British  gold. 
And  yet  the  treaty  he  had  made  was  without  doubt  the  best 
that  could  have  been  obtained  from  England  at  that  time,  and  it 
was  far  better  than  no  treaty,  and  far  better  than  war.    The 
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treaty  was  supported  by  the  Federalists,  and  was  ably  defended 
by  Hamilton  and  other  party  leaders.  After  the  first  excitement 
had  passed,  opposition  to  it  largely  disappeared,  and  commercial 
conditions  began  slowly  to  improve. 


THINGS  TO  REMEMBER 

1.  Government  under  the  Constitution  began  in  1789. 

2.  Important  acts  of  Congress  were 

(1)  Passage  of  a  tariff  law.  (2)  Agreement  to  pay  national  and  state 
debts  in  full.  (3)  Passage  of  a  law  taxing  distilled  liquors. 
(4)  Charter  of  the  United  States  Bank.  Alexander  Hamilton 
planned  these  financial  measures. 

3.  Hamilton's  supporters,  the  Federalists,  believed  in  a  "loose  construc- 
tion" of  the  Constitution  and  in  "implied  powers,"  —  that  is,  that  the 
government  might  do  many  things  not  directly  mentioned  in  the  Consti- 
tution. 

4.  Hamilton's  opponents,  calling  themselves  Republicans,  believed  in 
"strict  construction"  and  in  "states'  rights."  The  Republican  leaders 
were  Jefferson  and  Madison. 

6.  The  Republicans  were  the  champions  of  the  common  people.  They 
sjrmpathized  deeply  with  the  French  revolutionists.  Much  opposition  was 
aroused  among  them  by  Washington's  Proclamation  of  Neutrality. 

6.  Commercial  relations  with  England  threatened  war.  Jay's  treaty, 
made  in  1794,  averted  it,  but  the  treaty  was  strongly  opposed  by  the  Re< 
publicans,  who  hated  England  and  believed  the  treaty  favored  that  coun- 
try more  than  the  United  States. 

7.  "To  the  Republicans  we  owe  much;  but  in  every  town  from  East- 
port  to  the  St.  Mary's  River  they  were  then  the  party  of  violence,  of  disorder, 
of  mob  rule."  —  John  Bach  McMaster. 


THINGS  TO  READ 

1.  Hamilton,  in  "Four  American  Patriots,"  Burton,  pp.  71-130. 

2.  George  Washington,  the  First  President,  pp.  181-217  in  "The  Men 
who  made  the  Nation."  —  Spabks. 

3.  "History  of  the  People  of  the  United  States,"  McMaster,  Vol.  II 
pp.  91-95. 
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THINGS  TO  DO 

1.  Make  a  brief  study  of  the  United  States  government  as  established 
by  the  Constitution :  — 

(1)  Who  are  the  lawmakers?  How  are  representatives  chosen? 
How  are  senators  chosen  ?  Who  presides  at  the  meetings  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  ?  Who  presides  in  the  Senate  ?  How 
does  the  number  of  the  senators  compare  with  the  number  of 
representatives  ?  How  does  the  number  of  members  of  Congress 
now  compare  with  the  number  in  1789  ? 

(2)  The  President  is  the  head  of  the  executive  branch  of  the  govern- 
ment. Who  are  his  chief  helpers  in  this  department?  Was 
there  a  "cabinet"  in  Washington's  time?  How  many  executive 
heads  were  there?    What  were  their  departments? 

(3)  What  is  a  court  of  justice?  What  part  does  the  judge  have  in 
its  proceedings  ?  What  kinds  of  troubles  may  be  taken  to  court 
for  settlement  ?  What  courts  are  under  the  control  of  the  Federal 
government  ? 

2.  Find  the  exact  meaning  of  inauguraiey  fundsy  tariff,  imports,  exports^ 
financier,  excise,  charter,  financial,  deposit,  policies,  doctrine,  implied,  con- 
stntdion,  aristocrats,  adherents,  privateers,  proclamation,  neutrality,  retalia- 
tion, impressment. 

3.  Discuss  in  class  the  following  questions :  — 

(1)  Why  should  the  national  government  assume  the  state  debts? 

(2)  What  ground  had  France  for  a&king  aid  from  America?  What 
ground  had  Washington  for  refusing  it  ? 

4.  From  what  public  document  is  the  quotation  "all  men  are  created  free 
and  equal "  taken  ?    Who  is  the  author  of  the  paper  ? 

5.  Contrast  the  American  and  the  French  Revolution.  What  part  did 
Lafayette  take  in  the  latter  ? 

FOR  YOUR  NOTEBOOK 

Alexander  HAMii/roN 

(Portrait) 

''He  smote  the  rock  of  the  national  resources,  and  abundant  streams 
of  revenue  gushed  forth."  —  Webster. 

"The  Constitution  was  the  work  of  many  men.     Our  financial  system 
was  the  work  of  one,  who  worked  alone." 
T 
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He  reoommended : — 

1.  That  the  United  States  assume  in  full  the  debts  of  the  Confederation. 

2.  That  the  United  States  assume  the  debts  of  the  separate  states. 

3.  That  the  government  lay  an  excise  tax  on  distilled  liquors. 

4.  That  the  government  establish  a  national  bank.    Congress  passed 
all  these  measures. 

(A  brief  sketch  of  Hamilton's  life,  or  of  some  part  of  his  life  which 
specially  interests  you.) 

John  Jat 


His  public  services  (consult  encyclopedia). 

"It  [the  treaty]  was  not  fair  nor  equitable;  England  did  not  give  us 
anything  like  fair  commercial  privileges;  nor  did  she  promise  to  give  up 
impressment;  but  she  did  give  up  the  frontier  posts,  and  agreed  to  pay 
for  the  provision  she  had  seized."  —  McLauohun. 


Ill 

FURTHER  DIFFICULTIES  CONFRONTING  THE  NATION 

In  addition  to  the  perplexing  problems  connected  with  English 
and  French  affairs,  the  Indians  of  Ohio  and  the  people  of  western 
Pennsylvania    also    gave    the    government    trouble.  The  Whisky 
Whisky  making  was  largely  carried  on  in  western  Rebellion, 
Pennsylvania,  and   the  Whisky  Rebellion,  as   it  is  ^^^ 
known,  arose  from  the  resistance  to  the  excise  law.    The  officials 
sent  to  collect  the  tax  were  misused,  and  there  were  riots,  and  at 
length  an  organized  insurrection.     Washington  was  obliged  to 
send  soldiers  to  settle  the  difficulty. 

In  the  same  year  that  this  was  done,  the  Indians  of  Ohio,  who 
had  been  troubling  the  settlers  in  the  West,  and  who  had  de- 
feated two  armies  sent  against  them,  were  brought  Indian 
to  terms  by  General  Anthony  Wayne.    A  treaty  was  troubles  in 
made  with  the    chiefs    in   1795.     These   are    both  ^^^  ^^^» 
minor  difficulties,  and  we  consider  them  chiefly  be-  '^^* 
cause  they  help  to  show  the  troubled  conditions  in  the  United 
States   in  that   year  — 1794.     With    the   "Whisky    Boys"   of 
Pennsylvania  in  revolt;  with  the  Ohio  Indians  threat-  Conditions 
ening  the  frontier;  with  England   searching  ships,  *«^  ^794 
condenming  cargoes,  impressing  seamen,  —  in  a  word,  destroy- 
ing   American    commerce;     with     the    Republicans    violently 
hostile  to  whatever  the  President  and  his  advisers  did,  — it  was 
indeed  an  unhappy  year.    We  know  that  Washington  was  often 
weary  and  heartsick.     "I  would  rather  be  on  my  farm  than  to 
be  emperor  of  the  world,"  he  said  at  one  time,  "and  yet  they 
say  I  wish  to  be  a  king." 
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In  1797  Washingtoa'8  Becond  term  ended.  Most  of  the  diffi- 
culties we  have  read  about  had  been  safely  overcome,  and  yet  it 
was  a  divided  people  —  Republic&nB  bitter  agunst  Federalists, 


Federalists  equally  bitter  against  Republicans  —  over  whom  John 
John  Adutu,  Adams  came  to  be  President.  Washington  had  re- 
PrvtdeDt,  fused  to  be  a  candidate  for  a  third  term,  and  had  in 
i7D7-iBoi  his"Farewell  Address"  taken  his  leave  of  public  life. 
John  Adams  continued  to  uphold  Federalist  principles,  and  agfun, 
as  in  Washington's  time,  the  foreign  relations  of  the  country  were 
the  principal  matters  in  dispute.     Jay's  treaty,  in  addition  to  the 
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protests  it  aroused  in  America,  seemed  likely  to  involve  us  in  trouble 
with  France.     The  government  of  that  country  seemed  much 
disturbed  at  America'a  entering  into  such  an  agreement  without 
her  knowledge  and  approval.     American  merchant-   xi,„,t«ii«d 
men  were  plundered  by  French  men-of-war;  Ameri-  mr  with 
ean  ministers  were  insulted  by  the  French  govern-  PnuiM,i7»7- 
ment.    A  commission  of  three  men  was  appointed  '*** 
by    Adams    to    attempt    some    settlement    with    the    French 
ministers,   but   they  were  re- 
fused official  recognition,  and 
were  secretly  told  by  emissaries 
known  in  the  negotiations  only 
as  X,  Y,  and  Z,  that  America 
must  pay  money  to  the  French 
government  if  she  would  have 
her  ministers  received.     This 
humiliating     demand     roused 
Americans  everywhere  to  anger.  w»«wto  *"'b^ 

Even   Republicans  recognized 

this  as  an  insult.  Preparations  were  made  for  war.  Washington 
was  called  again  from  his  quiet  home  to  take  command  of  the 
anny.  The  navy  was  increased,  and  war  upon  the  ocean  was 
actually  begun.  But  the  French,  seemii^  now  to  realize  that 
America  was  in  earnest  in  her  resentment,  expressed  their  willing- 
ness to  make  peace,  and  the  United  States  agreed.  Thus  the 
'X.  Y.  Z.  affair,"  as  it  was  known,  came  to  an  end. 

Takii^  advantage  of  the  feeling  gainst  France  now  aroused, 
the  Federalist  partv  proceeded  to  pass  three  acts,  aimed  at  for- 
eigners, and  at  the  Republicans,  who  had  carried  their  criticism 
of  Washington  and  Adams  beyond  all  bounds.  The  acts  were  as 
follows :  — 

1.  The  Naturalization  Act  increased  the  time  required  be- 
fore a  foreigner  could  become  a  citizen,  from  five  to  fourteen 
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2.  The  Alien  Act  gave  the  President  the  right  to  send  danger- 
ous foreigners  out  of  the  country. 

TiiB  Alien  3.  The  Sedition  Act   made  it   a  crime  to  print 

and  Sadiuon    or  pubhsh  "any  false,  scandalous,  or  malicious  writ- 
'■"  ingfl"    against    the    government,    Congress,    or    the 

President. 

The  Alien  and  Sedition  lawB  were  called  unconstitutional,  un- 
just, and  tyrannical,  by  the  Republicans,  and  there  is  scarcely 
Tiw  Vttsliita  ""*'"  *"  doubt  that  they  were 
■nd  Eatuck;  all  these.  The  legUIatures  of 
ruoiutioiii,  Virginia  and  Kentucky  passed 
'''^  rcBolutions   concerning  them. 

I  In  the  Kentucky  resohitions  it  was  declared 
'  that  "nullification"  by  the  states  was  the 

'  proper  remedy.     Nullifying  means  making 
of  no  effect.     That  a  single  state  should 
consider  refusing  to   be   bound  by  laws 
passed  by  the  general  government  shows 
us  how  lightly  the  bond 
of  union  was  held  in  such 
a  state.   The  state  first,  —  the  Union  in  the  second 
place, — this  was  the  common  sentiment  among 
Republicans,  especially  in  the  Southern  states. 
The  dangers   of  extreme  state  rights  doctrines 
were   much   leasened   by  the   influence  of  John 
Marshall,  made   Chief  Justice  of  the   Supreme 
Court  in   1801.     For  thirty-five  years  he  ably 
supported  the  general  government  in  his  deci- 
sions,   preventing   encroachment   of    the   states 
upon  it.      It  is  said  of  him,   "He  found   the 
Constitution   paper,   and    made    it    power ;    he 
found  it  a  skeleton,  and  clothed  it  with  flesh  and  blood." 

The  passage  of  the  Alien  and  Sedition  laws  proved  a  serious 
biow  to  the  power  of  the  Federalist  party.    So  great  was  the 
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disapproval  of  the  people,  in  fact,  that  the  election  of  ISOO 
brought  the  Republicans  into  power,  —  power  which  the  Feder- 
alists were  never  to  enjoy  again.   R_nMica 

Of  the  people  during  these  nccMi  in  ths 
first  years  of  the  republic  much   •i«tioo  <a 
of  interest  might  be  told.    It    ' 
will  be  easier  to  understand  the  political 
movements  of  the  time  if  we  can  picture  to 
ourselves  the  life  of  the  time,  —  a  slowly 
moving  current  compared  with  life  to-day, 
and  yet  full,  as  life  always  is,  of  color  and 
movement.     Imagine,  if  you  can,  &  United 
States  containing  no  more  people  than 
New  York  City  contains  to-day.    Imagine 
a  United  States  without  a  railroad,  without 
a  steamboat,  without  a  telegraph   or  a 
telephoue.     Journeys  by  stage-coach  or  on 
horseback  were  slow  affairs,  and  yet,  know- 
ing nothing  swifter,  the  people   were  content.     They  were  not 
only    content  — they  ijf,j„ 
were    inclined    to    be    tarlj  yean  of 
self-aatisfied,  knowing  ***  "otniy 
little  of  their  neighbors  in  other 
towns  and   other  states.      News 
also  traveled  slowly,  and  opinions 
were   slowly  formed    and   slowly 
changed.     Farming  was  the  chief 
occupation  of  the  time. 

In  the  South  a  new  crop  had 
been  introduced  —  cotton,  a  plant 
A  Conon  On  native  to  India.     It  was  at  first 

not  a  very  profitable  crop,  how- 
ever, mnce  it  required  so  much  labor  to  remove  the  seeds  from 
the  fiber.     It  took  one  person  about  a  day  to  clean  a  single  poimd. 
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In  1793,  however,  all  this  was  changed  by  Eli  Whitney's  inven* 
tion,  the  cotton  gin.  By  the  use  of  a  single  machine  a  hundred 
Xhe  pounds  of  cotton  could  be  cleaned  in  a  day,  and 

cotton  gin,  cotton  raising  at  once  began  to  be  profitable.  Within 
1793  seven  years  after  Whitney's  invention  of  the  cotton 

gin,  the  production  of  cotton  in  the  Southern  states  increased  from 
less  than  two  hundred  thousand  poimds  a  year  to  more  than 
seventeen  million  pounds.  This  meant  prosperity  for  the  South, 
and  it  also  meant  great  increase  in  the  number  of  slaves  on  South- 
em  plantations.  What  this  meant  to  the  nation,  we  must  read 
the  story  of  the  Civil  War  to  know. 

THINGS  TO  REMEMBER 

1.  The  Whisky  Rebellion,  an  uprising  in  Pennsylvania  to  resist  the 
excise  law,  tested  the  strength  of  the  new  government. 

2.  Troubles  on  the  Western  frontier  with  the  Indians  were  brought  to  an 
end  by  General  Wayne's  successful  campaign. 

3.  Trouble  with  France,  in  Adams's  administration,  made  war  seem 
likely.     It  was,  however,  avoided. 

4.  The  acts  known  as  the  "Alien  and  Sedition  laws,"  passed  by  the 
Federalists  in  Congress,  aroused  great  opposition.  So  unpopular  were  these 
measures  that  the  Federalists  lost  the  election  of  1800,  and  Thomas  Jeffer- 
son became  President. 

5.  The  cotton  gin,  invented  by  Eli  Whitney  in  1793,  had  important 
effects  on  cotton  raising  and  slaveholding. 

THINGS  TO  READ 

1.  The  Whisky  Rebellion :  — 

"History  of  the  People  of  the  United  States,"  McMaster,  Vol.  II, 
pp.  189-203. 

2.  Threatened  war  with  France,  "  History  of  the  United  States,"  Elson, 

pp.  363-367. 

3.  Fall  of  the  Federal  Party,  "  History  of  the  United  States,"  Elson, 

pp.  367-374. 

4.  Life  on  the  frontier :  — 

"American  Pioneers."  Mowry.  pp.  103-126,  13»>149 
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"  Days  and  Deeds  a  Hundred  Years.  Ago/'  Stone  and  Fickett,  pp. 
16-35. 

"Conquest  of  the  Old  Northwest,"  Baldwin,  pp.  187-207. 

"Stories  of  Pioneer  Life,"  Bass. 

"The  Making  of  the  Ohio  Valley  States,"  Drake,  pp.  15^-189.  Com- 
pare with  "A  Century  of  Dishonor,"  Jackson,  pp.  37-46. 

5.  The  early  post-oflBce :  — 
McMaster,  Vol.  II,  pp.  58-64. 

6.  The  cotton  gin :  — 
American  Inventions  and  Inventors,"  Mowry,  pp.  143-157. 
'Four  American  Inventors,"  Perry,  pp.  73-130. 

"Days  and  Deeds  a  Hundred  Years  Ago,"  Stone  and  Fickett,  pp. 
53-67. 

7.  Last  days  of  Washington,    "George  Wellington,"  Hapgood,  pp. 

398-412. 

THINGS  TO  DO 

1.  Find  the  exact  meaning  of  organized  insurrection,  frontier ,  condemning 
cargoes,  fiostUe,  emperor,  plundered,  commission,  official  recognition,  alien, 
sedition,  naturaliztUion,  scandalous,  malicious,  resolutions,  nullificcUion, 

2.  Study  the  following  from  the  "Kentucky  Resolutions"  of  1799 :  — 
"That  the  several  states  who  formed  that  instrument  [the  Constitution], 

being  sovereign  and  independent,  have  the  unquestionable  right  to 
judge  of  the  infraction;  and  that  a  nullification  by  these  sovereignties  of 
all  unauthorized  acts  done  under  color  of  that  instrument,  is  the  rightful 
remedy;  that  this  Commonwealth  does,  under  the  most  deliberate  recon- 
sideration, declare,  that  the  said  Alien  and  Sedition  laws  are,  in  their  opin- 
ion, palpable  violations  of  the  said  Constitution." 

3.  Form  an  opinion  in  regard  to  — 

1.  The  states  "being  sovereign  and  independent," 

2.  "  Nullification  —  the  rightful  remedy." 

3.  "Said  Alien  and  Sedition  laws — palpable  violations  of  the  Con- 

stitution." 

4.  Questions  for  brief  oral  or  written  answers :  — 

(1)  What  do  you  think  the   result  would  be  if  nullification  were 

practiced  by  the  states  ? 

(2)  In  what  way  was  the  Whisky  Rebellion  a  test  of  the  strength 

of  the  new  government? 

(3)  What   political  result  followed  the  passage  of   the  Alien  and 

Sedition  laws  7 

(4)  Why  was  the  invention  of  the  cotton  gin  important  ? 
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FOR  YOUR  NOTEBOOK 

1.  Washington.     (Portrait) 

"First  in  war,  first  in  peace,  first  in  the  hearts  of  his  countiymen/' 
His  public  services.     (From  the  French  war  to  the  end  of  his  life.) 
Use  the  index  to  your  text-book,  or  to  any  other  United  States  history 

(Picture  of  Mount  Vernon) 

2.  Write  on  the  following  subject :  Life  on  the  Western  Frontier. 

How  people  reached  the  Western  country;  why  they  went  there;  what 
their  homes  were  like;  the  Indians;  how  homes  in  Ohio  were  made  safe. 

3.  Make  a  map  showing  the  westward  spread  of  population.    Mark 
the  seat  of  the  Indian  troubles. 

4.  John  Marshall.    [Copy  the  quotation  concerning  him.] 

OUTLINE 
I.   Period  of  Organization  (Federalist  Supremacy),  1789-1801. 

(Praridents:  Waahington,  two  terms;  Adams,  one  tenn.) 

A.  Getting  the  government  into  working  order. 

1.  Establishment  of  courts ;  2.  creation  of  executive  departments. 

3.  Financial  legislation  (recommended  by  Hamilton).  Tariff;  excise 
tax;  assumption  of  debts  of  Confederation  and  state  debts;  estab- 
lishment of  the  United  States  Bank. 

B.  Foreign  affairs. 

1.  Commercial  difficulties  with  England;  Jay's  treaty  (1794). 

2.  Trouble  with  France. 

a.  France  asks  help  against  England;  "Citizen"  Gendt;  Procla- 
mation of  Neutrality  (1793). 

&.  France  angered  by  Jay's  treaty  with  England;  war  threat- 
ened (1797-1800). 
C  Domestic  troubles. 

1.  Fighting  with  Ohio  Indiana. 

2.  Whisky  Rebellion. 

D,  Political  affairs. 

1.  Washington's  farewell.    Election  of  1796. 

2.  The  Alien  and  Sedition  laws;  the  Virginia  and  Kentucky  reso- 
lutions; the  election  of  1800. 

E.  The  country  and  the  people. 

Population;  large  cities;  occupations;  cotton  in  the  South;  the 
cotton  gin;  pioneer  homes  in  the  West;  difficulty  and  rarity  of 
travel;  lack  of  sympathy  of  people  of  different  states. 


THE  JEFFEBSONIAN  REPUBLICANS 

IV 

"REPUBLICAN  SIMPLICITY.  ECONOMY,  AND  REFORM' 

On  March  4,  1801,  the  Republicani  or  Democratic-Republicaiij 
party,  as  .it  was  coming  to  be  known,  came  into  power  with  the 
inauguration  of  Thomas  Jefferson  as  President. 

We  must  remember,  however,  that  although  Jefferson  was  a 
Republican,  and  although  an  increasing  number  of  Republican 
members  was  to  be  found  in  Congress,  there  were  still  many  Fed- 
eralists in  office,  so  that  the  Republicans  were  not,  for  a  time  at 
least,  quite  free  to  do  as  they  pleased.  It  is  said,  indeed,  that 
Adams  had  spent  the  last  day  of  his  term  in  appointing  his  Fed- 
eralist friends  to  positions  under  the  government.  Then  he 
hastily  left  the  city,  that  he  might  not  see  his  rival,  Jefferson, 
inaugurated. 

Jefferson  was  the  first  President  to  begin  his  term  in  the  new 
city  of  Washington,  which  had  been  planned  and  begun  as  the 
permanent  capital  of  the  nation.  The  ceremony  of  jeffenon's 
inauguration  was  quiet  and  simple,  as  befitted  the  inAuguntioii 
Republican  simplicity  Jefferson  advocated.  Any  such  celebration 
as  had  attended  the  inauguration  of  Washington  or  of  Adams 
would  indeed  have  been  quite  impossible  in  the  new  city,  which 
was  really  a  city  only  in  name,  for  the  Capitol  and  the  president's 
house  were  unfinished,  other  buildings  had  been  roughly  and 
hastily  built,  and  the  whole  town  was  literally  '4n  the  woods." 

It  is  important  that  we  consider  what  the  Republican  party 
was  to  stand  for,  now  that  it  was  no  longer  merely  "the  opposi- 
tion.''   Simplicity,  economy,  individual  rights,  —  these  were  all 

285 
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party  watchwords.  Jefferson  was  bailed  as  "the  man  of  the 
people."  The  party  was  the  avowed  enemy  of  "loose  coostnic- 
tioo,"  of  "implied  powers,"  of  heavy  taxes,  of  recognition  in 
any  way  of  an  "aristocracy."  The  pe(^le'8  will,  in  its  broadest 
sense,  was  to  be  the  law. 

During  the  administration  of  Adams  the  national  debt  had 
reached  eighty-three  million  dollars.  During  the  eight  years  of 
OoTwnmaiit  JefFerson'e  holding  office  it  was  reduced  to  forty-five 
"P*"'**  millions.     This  is  abundant  evidence  that  the  Re- 

"  publican   promise   of  economy  in   government  was 

carried  out.  The  navy  and  the  army  were  reduced  certain  civil 
offices  were  abolished,  and  the 
number  of  ministers  in  foreign 
lands  cut  down  to  the  lowest 
possible  limit.  Albert  Gal- 
latin, appointed  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  by  Jefferson,  was 
a  very  able  man,  in  his  knowl- 
edge of  financial  matters  prob- 
Moniiceiio  ably  second  only  to  Hamilton 

j.a.«m'.i»m«.  himself. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  greatest  act  of  Jefferson  while 
President,  the  purchase  of  Louisiana,  was  a  direct  departure  from 
Tb«  LooftUuut  his  theory  of  "strict  construction."  Nowhere  does 
Puduue,  the  Constitution  gjve  the  government  power  to  ac- 
'*°5  quire   territory.    It   became   evident,    however,   to 

Jefferson,  as  to  many  others,  that  peace,  security,  and  commer- 
cial development  in  the  West  could  come  only  through  the  ac- 
quisition of  New  Orleans.  The  circumstances  were  these  :  The 
western  boundary  of  the  United  States  as  fixed  by  the  treaty 
which  closed  the  Revolution  was  the  Mississippi,  as  far  south 
as  the  thirty-first  parallel.  South  of  that  parallel  Spanish  terri- 
tory extended  on  both  sides  of  the  river,  includii^  the  island 
upon  which  the  town  of  New  Orleans  was  built.    At  first  this 
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was  of  little  importance  to  the  United  States.  But  the  new  West 
was  springing  into  being,  —  Kentucky,  Tennessee,  Ohio,  Indiana. 
By  1800  nearly  four  hundred  thousand  people  had  made  their 
homes  in  the  Western  wilderness,  and  were  looking  for  a  market 
for  their  produce. 

The  AU^eny  wall  was  for  purposes  of  trade  practically  im- 
passable. The  only  way  to  a  market  was  by  the  Ohio  and  the 
Mississippi,  —  and  the 
control  of  the  Missis- 
sippi lay  with  Spun. 
By  treaty,  however, 
in  1795  Americans 
were  given  trading 
privil^es — the  "right 
of  deposit"  of  their 
goods  at  New  Orleans 
to  awut  trading  ves- 
sels. Until  1802  this 
right  was  continued; 
in  that  year  it  was 
suddenly  withdrawn. 
Western     trade     was 

immediately  crippled,  and  the  call  for  an  open  Mississippi  was 
loud  and  urgent.  Rumors  that  Spain  was  about  to  cede  Louisiana 
t^ain  to  France  added  to  the  fears  of  both  settlers  and  the  gov- 
ernment at  Washington. 

"There  is  on  the  globe,"  wrote  Jefferson  in  a  letter  at  this 
time,  "one  dngle  spot  the  possessor  of  which  is  our  natural  and 
habitual  enemy.  It  is  New  Orleans,  through  which  the  produce 
of  three  eighths  of  our  territory  must  pass  to  market.  This 
territory,"  he  adds,  "from  its  fertility  will  ere  long  yield  more 
than  half  of  our  whole  produce,  and  certainly  more  than  half  of 
our  inhabitants." 

It  was  clear  that  the  control  of  New  Orleans  by  France  (foi 
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the  rumor  concerning  it  was  found  to  be  fact)  was  a  danger  to 
the  growth  and  development  of  the  West,  —  far  more  of  a  danger 
than  its  being  held  by  a  weakened  nation  like  Spain  could  ever 
be.  The  Western  settlers  were  even  talking  of  war.  But  JeflFer- 
son  was  a  man  who  loved  peace,  and  he  determined  to  make 
an  attempt  to  buy  New  Orleans  from  France.  James  Monroe 
was  sent  as  a  special  ambassador  to  France  to  aid  the  American 
minister  there,  Robert  Livingston,  in  an  attempt  to  arrange  a 
purchase.  To  the  astonishment  of  the  ministers,  Napoleon,  who 
was  then  ruler  of  France,  offered  to  sell  the  whole  of  Louisiana 
to  the  United  States.  Monroe  and  Livingston  scarcely  knew 
what  to  reply.  No  time  was  given  them  to  send  to  Washington 
for  orders,  so  they  were  obliged  to  decide  on  their  own  respon- 
sibility. When  they  reported  having  concluded  a  bargain  for  the 
vast  territory  between  the  Mississippi  and  the  Rocky  Mountains 
for  fifteen  million  doUars,  there  was  great  surprise  in  America 
and  of  course  some  disapproval.  But  it  was  a  wise  purchase,  as 
time  has  fully  shown. 

We  must  not  forget  that,  except  along  the  Mississippi  River, 
the  territory  thus  acquired  by  the  United  States  was  an  unex- 
The  Lewis  and  plo^ed  wildemess,  inhabited  only  by  Indians.  Men 
Clark  Ezpedi-  interested  in  geographical  questions,  of  whom  Presi- 
tion,  x8o4-  dent  Jefferson  was  one,  had  long  desired  to  explore 
'  this  country.    In  fact,  before  there  had  been  any  idea 

of  its  becoming  part  of  the  United  States,  Jefferson  had  been 
given  authority  by  Congress  to  send  out  an  exploring  party. 
The  command  of  this  expedition  was  given  to  Captain  Meri- 
wether Lewis,  and  to  assist  him  Captain  William  Clark,  brother 
of  George  Rogers  Clark  of  Revolutionary  fame,  was  appointed. 
With  thirty  men,  Lewis  and  Clark  started  from  St.  Louis  in 
May,  1804.  The  story  of  their  journey  up  the  Missouri,  through 
the  Rocky  Mountains,  and  down  the  Columbia  River,  to  the 
Pacific,  is  full  of  interest  even  for  boys  and  girls,  and  well  repays 
reading.    They  were  gone  more  than  two  years,  and  they  brought 
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back  careful  reports  coDcemlug  the  rivers  and  the  mountuns, 
the  soil,  plants,  and  animals,  as  well  as  the  Indians,  many  of 
whom  they  had  met  in  their  eight-thousand-mile  journey.     When 


Eiplontloiu  of  Levis  and  Clark.  1S04-IB0(> 

we  remember  that  this  exploring  party  did  its  work  little  more 
than  a  hundred  years  ago,  it  is  interesting  to  compare  the  Louisi- 
ana country  of  that  day  with  the  same  territory  to-day.     Thus 
we  may  see  how  rapidly  the  United  States 
found  a  use  for  such  a  vast  increase  as  the 
purchase  seemed  when  it  was  made. 

Only  a  short  time  after  the  great  gain  in 
territory  of  which  we  have  been  readii^,  the 
United    States    took    another  t^ton'» 
stride  forward,  through  the  in-  mcmm  in 
vention  of  the  steamboat.    The  •'•■™  '"'j^ 
use  of  steam  power  for  produ- 
cing motion  was  not   a   new  idea  by  any 
means.     It  had   been  tried  with   more  or  Robert  Puiton 

less  success  many  years  before  this  time, 
and  in  1774  James  Watt  had  succeeded,  after  many  experiments, 
in  making  a  steam  engine  producing  sufficient  power  to  be  of 
practical  valuQ,    The  idea  of  usii^  steam  power  to  propel  boats 
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soon  followed,  and  as  the  century  drew  n^ar  its  close  we  hear  ol 

several  men  who  succeeded  in  at  least  a  partial  solution  of  the 

problem. 
A  steamboat  made  by  James  Rumsey  succeeded  in  reaching  a 

speed  of  four  miles  an  hour.    Another,  designed  by  John  Fitch, 

was  actually  in 
use  for  a  time  to 
carry  passengers 
on  the  Delaware. 
But  neither  of 
these  men  was 
able  to  follow  up 
his  success,  and 
it  renuuned  for 
Robert  Fulton  to 
make  the  steam- 
_^     ,  .  boat  of  real  and 

The  Cltrmml  on  tho  Hudson  ■      t    u 

Th.iiiiigtiiofthe.t«nib«t«Mi»)tMt.  NotiMtbai»ddi.wh«i..    Pr^ctical  benefit 

Th«  Hisiiia  wia  udcdvbvI,  all  tha  muhisoy  baioc  in  full  viaw.  tO  thc  WOrld.      la 

1807  his  boat, 
the  Clermont,  made  its  trial  trip  up  the  Hudson  from  New  York 
to  Albany,  reaching  a  speed  of  nearly  five  miles  an  hour.  At  first 
people  were  astonished  at  the  noisy  boat,  and  even  afrud  as 
they  saw  smoke  and  sparks  rising  from  the  smokestack,  but 
soon  the  ClermorU  was  making  regular  trips,  and  ere  many  years 
steamboats  had  begun  to  do  their  part  in  helping  the  West  to  its 
rapid  growth  and  to  the  development  of  its  wonderful  resources. 

THINGS  TO  REMEMBER 

1.  The  Republican  p&rty,  now  in  power  for  the  first  time,  was  the  cham- 
pion of  the  common  people.  It  opposed  a  etrong  central  government,  and 
would  hold  the  President  and  Congress  to  a  strict  construction  of  the  Con- 
stitution. 

2.  The  expense  of  cariTing  on  the  government  was  greatly  reduced  during 
Jflffereon'0  Administration.    The  army  and  the  navy  were  made  smaller. 
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3.  The  territory  of  Louisiana  was  purchased  from  France  by  the  United 
States  in  1803.  This  purchase  more  than  doubled  the  area  of  the  United 
States.    It  also  insured  free  navigation  of  the  Mississippi. 

4.  An  important  exploring  expedition  under  Lewis  and  Clark  traveled 
up  the  Missouri  and  down  the  Columbia  to  the  Pacific. 

5.  A  successful  use  of  steam  power  to  propel  boats  was  made  by  Robert 
Fulton  in  1807.  Steamboats  soon  helped  to  develop  the  new  West,  and 
made  navigation  everywhere  swifter  and  surer. 

THINGS   rO  READ 

!•  The  Louisiana  Purchase :  — 

''The  Louisiana  Purchase/'  Hitchcock. 

''The  Making  of  the  Great  West,"  Drake,  pp.  171-211. 

"The  Story  of  Lewis  and  Clark/'  Kingsley.    (This  also  appears  as 

part  of  the  volume,  "Four  American  Explorers.") 
"American  Hero  Stories,"  Tappan,  pp.  207-217. 
"Side  Lights  on  American  History,"  Elson,  pp.  96-115. 

2.  Thomas  Jefferson:  — 

"  History  of  the  United  States,"  Elson,  pp.  376-388. 
"Stories  of  the  Old  Dominion,"  Cooke,  pp.  180-192. 
"American  Pioneers,"  Mowry,  pp.  217-229. 

"History  of  the  United  States"  (1801-1817),  Adams,  Vol.  I,  pp. 
185-188. 

3.  The  Alien  and  Sedition  laws:  — 

"Side  Lights  on  American  History,"  Elson,  pp.  65-79. 

4.  The  invention  of  the  steamboat :  — 

"Days  and  Deeds  a  Hundred  Years  Ago,"  Stone  and  Fickett,  pp. 

78-93. 
"Four  American  Inventors,"  Perry,  pp.  11-69. 
"American  Inventions  and  Inventors,"  Mowry,  pp.  194-214. 
"Side  Lights  on  American  History,"  Elson,  pp.  80-95. 

6.  "  How  our  Grandfathers  lived,"  Hart,  pp.  99-102,  106-113. 

THINGS  TO  DO 

1.  Find  the  exact  meaning  of  aimplicity,  economy,  individtud,  aristocracy, 
aboliahedf  acquire,  habUtud,  fertility,  ambaeaador,  propelling, 

2.  Compare  the  Clermont  with  the  steamboats  of  to-day.  Find  pictures 
of  modem  steamers.  Find  out,  if  you  can,  what  the  early  steamboats  used 
for  fuel.  What  do  the  modem  boats  use  ?  How  would  the  fuel  used  affect 
the  usefulness  of  the  boat? 
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3.  Discuss  in  class  with  your  teacher :  — 

(1)  In  what  way  was  the  purchase  of  Louisiana  a  departure  from 
the  principles  of  the  Republican  party  ? 

(2)  If  you  had  lived  in   Jefferson's   time,  would  you  have   been 
Federalist  or  Republican  7    Defend  your  position. 

(3)  Napoleon's  statement  when  the  purchase  was  completed,  "I 
have  given  England  a  rival  that  will  humble  her  pride.'' 

4.  Review  the  eighteenth  century  in  America.     Make  (1)  a  list  of  im- 
portant dates;  (2)  a  list  of  ten  great  events;  (3)  a  list  of  important  men. 


FOR  YOUR  NOTEBOOK 
1.   A  study  of  political  parties. 


RUPUBUCAN 


Beginning 


Principles 


Leaders 


In  power 


Fbdbralxst 


2.   Make  a  map  to  show  the  Louisiana  Purchase.    Show  on  it  the  route 
of  Lewis  and  Clark. 

3.  The  Mississippi  Valley. 

First  discovered  by in  the  year . 

Explored  by  the  Frenchmen and in  the  year . 


Settlement  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  attempted  by 
Named  by  the  French in  honor  of . 


in  the  year 


Held  by  France  until  the  year 


when,  at  the  close  of  the 


War, 


she  gave  it  up,  the  portion  east  of  the River  (excepting  New  Orleans) 

to ,  and  the  portion  west  of  the  river,  together  with  New  Orleans,  to 


Important  to  the  United  States  because  the 


provided  a  way  to 
-  Mountains.    The 


market  for  produce  from  settlements  west  of  the 

mouth  of  the  river  was  controlled  by . 

Louisiana  held  by until  the  year ,  when  it  was  ceded  to 

In  the  year it  was  purchased  from by  — -w 
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4.  Thomas  Jefferson. 

(Portrait) 

'•The  Sage  of  Montioello.'' 

••He  was  bitterly  opposed  to  anything  that  might  fasten  upon  this  young 
land  the  burdens  under  which  the  people  of  England  suffered.  America 
was  for  man;  and  if  man  were  to  make  the  most  of  himself,  he  must  not 
be  oppressed  by  a  smothering  crust  of  nobility,  by  heavy  taxes  that  con- 
sumed his  substance,  by  big  armies  and  navies,  by  a  huge  and  expensive 
government."  —  McLauqhijn. 

(Picture  of  Jefferson's  home,  Monticello) 

OUTLINE 

II    Republicans  assume  Power  ("Simplicity,  Economy,  and  Reform 'Oi 
1801-1809. 
(Plrerideat:  Thomas  Jefferaon.) 

A,  Policy  of  the  new  administration. 

1.  Jefferson's  principles;  his  previous  public  service;  his  influence: 
formality  of  Washington's  time  contrasted  with  the  simplicity 
of  Jefferson's  life  as  President. 

2.  Reduction  of  government  expenses,  —  army,  navy,  and  foreign 
representatives  decreased. 

B.  The  Louisiana  Purchase  (1803). 

1.  Why  considered  necessary ;  the  development  of  the  Mississippi 
Valley;  the  importance  of  an  open  Mississippi;  change  of  owner- 
ship of  Louisiana  caused  alarm  to  Western  settlers. 

2.  Negotiations  with  France  —  extent  of  territory  and  terms  of 
purchase. 

3.  Lewis  and  Clark  Expedition  (1804-1806). 

4.  Importance  of  the  purchase. 

5.  The  Republican  principle   of   "strict  construction"  departed 
from. 

(7.  Robert  Fulton's  success  in  steam  navigation  (1807). 
D.  Foreign  relations. 

1.  The  war  with  Tripoli. 

2.  Ck)mmercial  complications  with  England  and  France  (treated 
under  next  topic). 


THE  STRUGGLE  FOR  COMMERCIAL 

INDEPENDENCE 


COMMERCIAL  DIFFICULTIES  BRING  WAR 

Even  before  Jefferson's  administration  came  to  an  end,  com- 
mercial troubles,  which  had  never  really  ceased,  came  once  more 
to  threaten  the  prosperity  and  peace  of  the  United  States. 

Jay  had  been  unable,  when  he  made  his  treaty  with  England, 
to  obtain  any  promise  that  impressment  of  seamen  should  stop. 

British  im-  ^^  ^*  ^^  ^^^  ^^^P'  I^  ^^  ^^®  ^^^^  many  British 
pressment  of  sailors  did  desert  their  ships  in  American  ports,  since 
American         better  treatment  and  better  pay  were  to  be  had  on 

American  ships;  and  the  British  now  allowed  scarcely 
an  American  vessel  to  leave  port  without  boarding  her  and 
searching  for  deserters.  Some  one  says  that  they  always  took  the 
best-looking  sailors,  regardless  of  nationality;  and  it  is  true  that 
thousands  of  Americans  were  thus  pressed  into  the  British  service. 
England  and  France  were  again  at  war  with  each  other,  an- 
other thing  which  made  trouble  for  American  merchant-ships. 
EiTect  of  ^^^  EngUsh  declared  that  no  ships  should  either 

European  war  enter  or  leave  Continental  ports.  Napoleon,  the 
on  American  emperor  of  the  French,  declared  in  return  that  no 
commerce  ships  should  enter  or  leave  British  ports.  Such 
declarations  by  nations  at  war  are  known  as  "blockades."  Un- 
less the  nation  ordering  a  blockade  has  warships  enough  to 
guard  the  ports  it  has  ordered  closed,  the  closing  becomes  merely 
what  is  called  a  "paper  blockade,"  and  vessels  of  other  nations 

do  not  always  observe  it. 
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In  this  case  it  was  impossible  to  guard  all  the  ports  blockaded, 
but  Elnglish  warships  lay  in  wait  outside  of  American  harbors 
and  captured  American  vessels  bound  for  French  ports,  without 
waiting  for  them  to  reach  their  destinations.    The  French  were 
equally  active  in  capturing  American  ships  on  the  way  to  Eng- 
land.    Public  opinion  in  America  indicated  that  something  must 
be  done,  and  the  cry  of  the  country  was  for  war.     Especially  was 
this  the  case  when  the  British  frigate  Leopard  stopped 
the  United  States  f rigiate  Chesapeake,  and  being  rcr  ^^^  finite" 
fused  the  ''right  of  search,"  fired  upon  her.    The  c/iBsapeak* 
Chesapeake,  not  being  in  fighting  trim,  was  obliged  to  ^^  «po»t 
surrender,  and  the  British  carried  oflf  from  her  four  ^^ 
men,  of  whom  three  were  American  citizens.    Americans  every- 
where clamored  for  war. 

Jefferson,  however,  wished  to  avoid  war,  believing  that  the 
difficulties  might  be  settled  by  other  means.     Before  the  affair  of 
the  Leopard  and  the  Chesapeake  Jefferson  had  at-  ji^  jf^j^, 
tempted  to  obtain  a  treaty  from  England  which  intercourse 
should  improve  conmiercial  conditions,  but  it  had  ^^ 
been  impossible  to   come  to  terms.     A  law  had  been  passed 
by  Congress  forbidding  the  bringing  of  English  goods  into  the 
United  States.     This  was  followed  in  December,  1807,  The  Embargo 
by  a  law  which  forbade  any  vessels  to  leave  American  ^c*»  '^ 
ports.     Such  a  law  is  called  an  Embargo.     By  these  measures 
Jefferson  hoped  to  bring  England  to  terms.     The  effect,  however, 
was  quite  different  from  what  was  expected.     American  exports 
had  found  ready  sale  in  Europe,  but  Europe  could  exist  without 
them;  therefore  it  was  America  that  suffered  from  the  Embargo, 
—  American  ship-owners,  American  merchants,  American  farmers. 
The  price  which  could  be  obtained  for  wheat  was  cut  to  less 
than  half.     Much  of  the  tobacco  raised  could  not  be  sold  at  all. 
Even  Jefferson  was  obliged  to  admit  that  the  Embargo  was  a 
failure. 

Jefferson's  second  term  was  now  drawing  to  a  close.     Like 
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Wsflhington,  he  decliaed  to  be  considered  for  a  third  term,  and 
Ttw  •lactfon  tus  friend  Madison  was  elected  President  by  the 
of  >8*8  Republicans.    But  even  before  Madison  took  hia 

seat,  Congress  had  repealed  the  Embargo  Act,  and  had  substi- 
tuted a  law  allowing  trade  with  all  nations  not  controlled  by 
France  or  England. 

Several  attempts  were  made  by  the  United  States  to  adjust  the 
differences,  but  with  no  results.  A  strong  war  spirit  had  de- 
veloped, and  it  began  to  be 
evident  that  war  with  either 
England  or  France  would  prob- 
ably be  declared.  There  was 
cause  enough  for  war  with 
either.  War  with  both  was 
scarcely  possible  for  a  nation 
no  stronger  than  the  United 
States.     The  Republicans,  and 

TBrrlwry  jetOed  In  1810  Jl  „  , 

Comp«* with Dupo»pw 273.  especially  the  "Young  Repub- 

licans"  of  the  West  and  South, 
led  by  Henry  Clay  and  John  Calhoun,  clamored  for  war.  The 
Federalists,  representing  the  commercial  Interests  of  the  country, 
were  anxious  to  avoid  war  with  England;  the  Republicans  were 
anxious  to  fight  the  British  rather  than  the  French.  Madison, 
Wu  acaioii  '"^**  "*^  "^^w  approaching  the  end  of  his  first  term, 
BngbLod  de-  was  anxious  to  fight  nobody.  But  both  the  President 
etai^  J»".  and  the  Federaliats  had  to  submit  to  the  strength  of 
the  "War  Hawks,"  as  the  war  party  was  known,  and 
in  June,  1812,  war  against  England  was  declared.  "Mr.  Madi- 
son's War,"  the  Federaliste  sneeringly  called  it,  though  Mr. 
Madison  was  doubtless  quite  as  reluctant  as  they  to  enter  upon  it. 

THINGS  TO   REMEMBER 

1.  Impressment  of  seamen  by  the  British  continued  to  make  trouble. 

2.  England  and  Prance,  being  at  war,  interfered  with  American  mer^ 
chant-shipa,  contrary  to  modern  intemationaJ  law 
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3.  The  United  States  government,  wishing  to  avoid  war,  tried  to  bring 
England  and  France  to  terms  by  non-importation  and  embargo  acts. 

4.  The  Embargo  was  resisted  by  American  ship-owners,  and  also  failed 
of  any  good  results  upon  England  and  France. 

5.  The  Republicans  clamored  for  war.     War  was  declared  in  June,  1812. 

THINGS  TO  READ 
'*  Yankee  Ships  and  Yankee  Sailors,"  Barnes,  pp.  3-21,  35-60. 

THINGS  TO  DO 
Find  the  meaning  of  CtrnHnental,  frigate,  embargo,  xniernaiiUmaL 


VI 

THE  WAR  OF  1812  BEGUN 

The  circumstances  surrounding  the  opening  of  the  War  oi 
1812  were  not  such  as  would  indicate  an  easy  and  glorious  victory. 
A  President  reluctant  to  ask  Congress  to  declare  war;  a  Congress 
nearly  evenly  divided  when  the  declaration  was  made;  whole  sec- 
tions of  the  coimtry  opposed  to  making  war  at  all;  an  army  and  a 
navy  which  Republican  economy  had  reduced  to  the  lowest  pos- 
sible limits;  the  financial  condition  of  the  government  weakened 
by  more  Republican  economy, —  these  were  some  of  the  conditions; 
and  with  them  was  coupled  inefficiency  in  the  army,  from  the 
Secretary  of  War  down  through  officers  appointed  for  political 
reasons,  and  men  who  really  believed  that  Canada  was  to  be  con- 
quered simply  by  marching  across  the  border. 

From  the  first,  the  idea  of  the  conquest  of  Canada  met  with 
favor;  and,  indeed,  since  it  was  necessary  to  send  armies  to  pro- 
War  on  the  ^^^  ^^^  settlements  on  the  border,  carrying  the  war 
CaiuuUan  into  the  enemy's  territory  was  the  natural  plan.  It 
frontitf  ^jyg  j^^  Qj^QQ  decided  to  invade  Canada  at  three  points, 

—  Detroit,  Niagara,  and  Lake  Champlain.  Even  before  war  was 
actually  declared,  armies  were  assembled  at  these  places,  and 
early  in  July  orders  were  given  to  their  commanders  to  enter 
Canada. 

The  story  of  the  Northwestern  campaign  is  not  one  of  which 
we  as  Americans  may  be  proud.  Had  the  commanders  —  Hull 
at  Detroit,  and  Dearborn,  who  was  in  charge  of  operations  against 
Niagara  and  the  St.  Lawrence  —  moved  swiftly  and  with  definite 
purpose,  and,  above  all,  in  conjunction,  the  story  might  have 
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Qided  difFerently.  But  orders  from  Washington  were  indefinite, 
and  showed  little  knowledge  of  the  necessities  of  the  case.  Hull 
was  "to  move  when  he  liked,"  and  Dearborn  was  "to  take  his  own 
time."  There  could  be  little  concerted  action  under  orders  like 
these,  and,  as  we  might  expect,  there  was  none.  Hull's  problem 
was,  as  Henry  Adams  puts  it  in  his  history  of  the  time,  "to  march 


The  Ctuidba  Fnalisi 

two  hundred  miles,  constructing  a  road  as  he  went;   to  garrison 
Detroit;  to  guard  at  least  sixty  miles  of  road  under  the  enemy's 
guns;   to  face  a  force  in  the  field  equal  to  his  own,   „  ,„ 
and  another  savage  force  of  unknown  numbers  in  his   derofDatroit, 
rear;    to  sweep  the  Canadian  peninsula  of  British   Aujuit  i6, 
troops;  to  capture  the  fortress  at  Maiden  and  the  Brit-    '  " 
ish  fleet  on  Lake  Erie,  — and  to  do  all  this  without  the  aid  of  a  man 
or  a  boat  between  Sandusky  and  Quebec."     Not  a  small  task  for 
a  general   both  able  and  energetic,  and  Hull  was  neither.     He 
crossed  over  into  Canada,  issued  a  proclamation,  and  a  tew  weeks 
later  crossed  back  again  to  Detroit.    There  the  British  general 
Brock  followed  him,  and  Hull,  anxious,  uncertain,  having  lost 
the  confidence  of  his  men,  proved  utterly  unequal  to  the  situa- 
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tion,  and,  without  attempting  any  defense,  surrendered  the  town 
August  16,  1812.    It  happened  that  the  aame  day  saw  Fort 
Dearborn,  on  the  site  of  the  preeent  city  of  Chicf^,  burned  by 
.  Indians  who   had    attacked    and    over- 
whelmed   the    garrison.      The    Western 
lakes  were  now  in  British  hands. 

Meanwhile  Dearborn  had  been  carry- 
ii^  on  extensive  preparations  and  enlist- 
it^  volunteers,  but  had  done  nothing. 
Early  in  October  a  body  of  about  six 
thousand  militia  and  regulars  was  ready 
for  an  attack  at  Niagara.  Six  hundred 
men  under  General  Van  Rensselaer  crossed 
the  river,  and  fought  well  on  Queenstown 
Heights,  but  the  remainder  of  the  militia 
refused  to  cross,  and  the  attack  was  a 
failure.  The  command  was  transferred 
to  General  Smyth.  A  campaign  of  proc- 
lamations and  fiery  addresses  from  the 
general's  pen  followed.  His  pen  proved 
more  active  than  his  sword,  however, 
since  he  did  none  of  the  things  he  talked 
about  doing,  and  finally,  at  the  end  of 
November,  he  disbanded  his  militia  and 
asked  leave  of  Dearborn  to  make  a  visit 
to  his  family  —  a  visit  from  which  he 
failed  to  return. 

Dearborn,  meanwhile,  with  seven  regi- 
ments of  regulars  was  marching  up  Lake 
'^'='™'^  """-"'"  Ch^mplain.  At  PIrttsburg  he  added  to 
his  force  a  body  of  militia  and  on  November  19  marched  his 
army  about  twenty  miles  to  the  Canadian  line.  Then  the 
militia  declined  to  go  farther,  and  Dearborn  quietly  returned  to 
Plattsburg  after  a  "campaign"  of  four  days. 
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These  disheartening  events  in  the  North,  however  much  ex- 
President  Jeflferson  might  say  of  "the  detestable  treason  of  Hull," 
have  a  different  meaning  for  us.  They  show  us  that  "Republican 
economy"  and  the  "peace  spirit"  of  Jeflferson  had  been  carried 
too  far.  To  enter  a  war  with  such  an  army  as  these  policies 
had  produced  was  to  invite  disaster.  The  charge  "Americans 
can't  fight"  came  near  being  justified.  The  American  army  was 
at  its  lowest  ebb. 

THINGS  TO  REMEMBER 

Because  of  inefficiency  in  both  officers  and  men,  the  movements  of  the 
army  along  the  Canada  line  in  1812  were  all  failures. 

THINGS  TO  READ 

1.  "  The  Story  of  the  Great  Lakes,"  Channing  and  Lansing,  pp.  166-178. 

2.  "  History  of  the  United  States,"  Elson,  pp.  400-406. 


VII 

THE  NAVY  IN  THE  WAR 

Conditions  in  the  navy  were  in  some  respects  quite  as  bad 
as  those  in  the  army.  There  were  but  sixteen  sea-going  vessels, 
The  condition  and  these  had  not  been  improved  by  being  ''laid  up" 
of  tho  BMYj  most  of  the  time  since  Republicans  had  come  into 
power.  Opposed  to  the  thousand  ships  of  the  British  navy,  this 
seemed  a  force  scarcely  worth  considering,  and  indeed  the  inten- 
tion of  the  department  at  the  outset  of  the  war  was  to  use  the 
vessels  chiefly  to  defend  the  coast.  There  was,  however,  one  way 
in  which  the  navy  at  once  showed  itself  superior  to  the  land 
forces.  There  were  more  officers  than  ships,  and  to  this  fact  is 
doubtless  due  the  excellent  training  and  discipline  of  the  men, 
for  the  officers  took  turns  in  commanding,  and  each  was  ambitious 
to  do  as  well  as  the  rest,  or  better  if  he  could. 

The  old  "broadside  sailing  frigate"  may  seem  to  us  now  a 
slow  and  clumsy  instrument  of  war,  but  whatever  of  effective- 
ness there  was  in  it  was  imderstood  and  exercised  by  the  com- 
manders in  the  little  American  navy.  In  the  British  navy,  fleet 
combats  had  largely  taken  the  place  of  fights  between  single 
ships,  and  long  years  of  supremacy  on  the  sea  had  made  captains 
and  men  too  sure  of  victory  to  spend  time  and  energy  on  the 
rigorous  training  of  former  times.  And  these  things  were  to  tell 
in  the  series  of  "ship  duels"  which  make  up  the  naval  history  of 
the  War  of  1812. 

The  first  of  these  encounters,  between  the  Constitution  and  the 

GuerrOre,  took  place  early  in  the  war.     The  Constitution,  the  best 

frigate  in  the  American  navy,  on  her  way  from  Annapolis  to  New 

York  found  herself  pursued  and  almost  surrounded  by  a  British 
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Beet  of  five  vesseb.  Captain  Hull,  of  the  Constitution,  made  haste 
to  escape,  and  for  three  days  the  five  pressed  close  behind  Mm. 
It  was  a  trial  of  skill  and  endurance  in  which  the  j^  coHttitmieii 
Constitution  fairly  won,  entering  Boston  harbor  iin-  uid  tlw 
harmed,  to  the  great  delight  of  the  townspeople.  «"•"'»",  An- 
This  was  a  fitting  prelude  to  the  real  fight,  which  P"'"'*^" 
took  place  not  many  days  later,  when  the  Constitution  met  the 
Guerriire,  one  of  the  five,  alone.     For  an  hour  the  two  ships 


Bitlls  bstveen  Itis  CoKsKhiHos  and  Ihe  Gueniirt 

sailed  about  each  other,  each  trying  to  get  the  advantage  of  posi- 
tion. Then  coming  side  by  side,  within  pistol  shot,  firing  began, 
broadside  after  broadside,  and  so  the  battle  raged.  Clouds  of 
smoke  and  flame  half  hid  the  scene,  while  booming  of  cannon, 
creaking  of  falling  masts,  the  shouting  of  orders,  and  the  cries 
and  groans  of  the  dying  filled  the  air. 

In  less  than  thirty  minutes  the  Guerri^e  was  left  without  a 
mast  standing,  and  with  great  yawning  holes  in  her  sides.  When 
the  Constitution  returned  to  Boston  it  was  in  triumph,  as  victor 
in  the  first  success  of  the  war. 
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The  victory  meant  more  than  a  British  vessel  smik.  "The 
echo  of  these  guns  startled  the  world/'  says  Henry  Adams.  Re- 
spect for  America  abroad  grew  amazingly,  while  the  victory  did 
not  fail  of  an  effect  at  home.  ''The  old  Jeffersonian  jealousy  of 
the  navy  vanished  in  the  flash  of  Hull's  first  broadside." 

During  the  first  year  of  the  war  there  were  five  of  these  ship 
duels,  in  all  of  which  the  Americans  were  the  victors.  In  1813 
there  were  four  more,  with  two  victories  to  America's  account. 
England  had,  however,  by  this  time  succeeded  in  shutting  up 
most  of  the  American  vessels  in  harbor,  and  she  kept  a  vigilant 
blockade.  But  now  and  then  one  would  slip  out,  so  that  we 
have  record  during  the  war  of  sixteen  encounters,  with  only  three 
defeats  for  the  Americans.  The  ConstitiUion  was  proudly  called 
"Old  Ironsides"  by  the  exultant  people,  and  the  defeats  in  the 
Northwest  were  somewhat  forgotten  in  the  triumphs  on  the 
sea. 

Meanwhile  new  efforts  were  being  made  to  gain  a  foothold  in 
Canada.  New  commanders,  men  who  had  learned  how  to  fight 
Second  cam-  and  how  to  lead  men,  gave  new  courage  to  the  troops, 
paign  in  tiiA  General  WilUam  Henry  Harrison,  in  command  of  an 
Horthweat  army  made  up  mostly  of  Kentucky  volunteers,  took 
up  the  task  of  driving  the  British  back  upon  their  own  territory. 
The  way  for  his  success  was  opened,  however,  by  the  gallant  deeds 
of  Captain  Perry  and  his  men  on  Lake  Erie.  The  British  had 
built  a  fleet  of  small  ships  on  the  lake,  and  little  could  be  done 
Pony's  victory  ^^  ^^®  Americans  without  a  fleet  of  their  own.  Cap- 
on Lake  Erie,  tain  Perry  was  sent  to  take  charge  of  building  a  lake 
September  xo,  fleet.  So  well  did  he  do  his  work  that  when  attacked 
'  '^  early  in  September,  1813,  by  the  British,  Perry  had 

nine  vessels,  while  the  British  had  but  «ix.  The  American  vessels 
were  rude  affairs,  built  from  green  timber,  and  with  fewer  guns 
than  the  British  had.  Perry  had  named  his  flagship  the  Law- 
rence,  in  honor  of  Captain  Lawrence  of  the  Chesapeake,  who  had 
died  gallantly  defending  his  ship  against  the  British  warship 
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Shannon.    Lawrence's  dying  words,  "Don't  give  up  the  ship/' 
were  worked  on  Perry's  battle  flag. 

The  battle  between  these  two  little  lake  fleets  has  become 
famous.  Li  a  short  time  the  Lawrence  was  so  shattered  by 
British  shot  that  she  could  not  be  saved.  The  British  expected 
surrender,  but  Perry  had  no  idea  of  giving  up.  With  the  hand- 
ful of  men  left  on  the  flagship  Perry,  quickly  embarked  in  a  row- 
boat,  and  though  bullets  were  falling  like  hail  he  safely  reached 
another  vessel  of  the  fleet.  Within  a  quarter  of  an  hour  after  this 
the  Americans  succeeded  in  so  disabling  the  British  vessels  that 
the  whole  British  fleet  surrendered.  "We  have  met  the  enemy, 
and  they  are  ours,"  Perry  wrote  to  General  Harrison.  The  way 
was  now  clear  for  Harrison  to  attack  the  British  at  Detroit. 
The  British,  however,  feeling  their  weakness  since  their  fleet 
was  lost,  withdrew  to  the  Canadian  side.  There  Harrison  fol- 
lowed them,  and  in  October  defeated  their  army  at  the  Biver 
Thames.    The  Americans  thus  regained  the  Northwest. 

THINGS  TO  REMEMBER 

1.  The  first  victories  of  the  war  were  on  the  sea.  The  navy  was  small, 
but  in  sixteen  "ship  duels"  during  the  war  there  were  but  three  defeats 
for  the  Americans. 

2.  Captain  Perry  won  a  victory  on  Lake  Erie,  capturing  the  whole 
British  fleet  of  six  vessels. 

3.  Perry's  victory  opened  the  way  for  General  Harrison  to  regain 
Detroit  and  the  Northwest. 

THINGS  TO  READ 

1.  "Hero  Stories  from  American  History/'  Blaisdell  and  Ball,  pp. 
156-168. 

2.  "American  Hero  Stories,"  Tappan,  pp.  218-224. 

3.  "Yankee  Ships  and  Yankee  Sailors,"  Barnes. 

4.  "Four  American  Naval  Heroes,"  Beebe,  pp.  71-130. 

5.  "Twelve  Naval  Captains,"  SeaweU,  pp.   53-82,  102-129,  145-233^ 

6.  "The  War  of  1812,"  Tomlinson. 

7.  "  History  of  the  United  States,"  Elson,  pp.  415-431. 

8.  "  How  our  Grandfathers  Lived,"  Hart,  pp.  238-255,  291-312. 
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THINGS  TO  DO 

1.  Find  the  exact  meaning  of  discipline,  frigate,  supremacy,  rigorous, 
vigilant, 

2.  Make  a  list  of  famous  ships  engaged  in  the  war.    Prepare  yourself  to 
tell  the  story  of  one  of  the  ship  duels. 

3.  Look  up  the  location  of  Lake  Erie  and  Detroit. 

FOR  YOUR  NOTEBOOK 

1.  Obtain  a  copy  of  a  famous  picture  of  the  Constitution, 

2.  Copy  in  your  notebook  and  learn  Holmes's  poem,  "  Old  Ironsides." 
Find  out  when  and  why  the  poem  was  written. 

3.  Study  the  account  of  Perry's  victory  on  Lake  Erie.     Imagine  your* 
self  a  sailor  on  the  Lawrence,     Write  an  account  of  the  engagement. 


VIII 

THE  LAST  YEAR  OF  THE  WAR 

In  1814  the  Americans  again  attempted  to  invade  Canada, 
but  in  spite  of  brave  fighting  and  two  real  victories  —  at  Chip- 
Britiah  plans  pewa  and  Lundy's  Lane  —  no  Canadian  territory 
for  z8z4  ^as  gained.    In  this  year,  however,  the  British  made 

several  important  moves.  A  large  and  well-trained  army  was 
sent  down  the  St.  Lawrence  to  Lake  Champlain,  to  follow  Bur- 
goyne's  old  route  through  New  York.  Five  thousand  soldiers 
were  sent  to  Chesapeake  Bay  to  destroy  Washington  and  other 
Eastern  cities,  while  a  large  force  was  prepared  to  make  an  attack 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Mississippi. 

Of  these  expeditions  only  that  against  Washington  was  a 
success.  The  city  was  quite  undefended,  and  the  militia  hastily 
The  burning  gathered  at  the  last  minute  accomplished  nothing  in 
of  Washington,  holding  back  the  British.  The  Capitol,  the  White 
Angiista4»       House,    and    various    other   pubUc    buildings   were 

'^  burned,  after  which  the  British  turned  their  atten- 

tion to  Baltimore. 

An  interesting  story  told  in  connection  with  the  burning  of 
Washington  is  that  of  Dolly  Madison's  bravery  in  saving  im- 
portant papers.  The  portrait  of  Washington  which  hung  in  the 
White  House  she  cut  from  its  frame  and  carried  away  with  her 
to  a  place  of  safety.  You  must  read  about  her  adventures  dur- 
ing these  few  days  —  more  stirring  probably  than  those  any  other 
President's  wife  ever  had  in  Washington. 

After  failing  to  take  Baltimore,  which  was  more  ably  defended 
than  Washington  had  been,  the  British  soldiers  sailed  away  to 
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the  West  Indies  to  join  the  force  intended  for  the  conquest  of 
New  Orleans. 

In  the  meantime  there  had  been  assembled  in  Canada  the 
largest  and  finest  army  England  had  ever  sent  into  America. 
Early  in  September  this  army  reached  Lake  Champlain,  and  a 
few  days  later  the  British  fleet  appeared.    An  Ameri-  j.    .        . , 
can  army  had  been  stationed  at  Plattsburg,  and  a  yictoxy  on 
small  fleet  imder  Thomas  Macdonough  lay  in  the  bay  i^a^e  Cham- 
to  assist  the  army  in  the  defense  of  the  works.    The  J^*^'  Septm- 
fight  between  Macdonough's  ships  and  the  British 
fleet,  September  11,  1814,  added  one  more  victory  to  the  credit 
of  the  American  navy.     When  it  was  over  and  all  of  the  British 
ships  had  surrendered,  the  British  land  forces  lost  no  time  in 
getting  back  to  Canada,  where  they  remained.    Thus  the  second 
of  the  British  plans  came  to  an  end. 

The  British  greatly  desired  to  obtain  control  of  Louisiana  and  the 
Mississippi.  Believing  this  to  be  the  weakest  part  of  the  United 
States,  they  looked  for  no  great  difficulty  in  carrying  out  their  plan, 
yet  they  sent  a  large  force  of  their  best  soldiers  to  do  the  work. 

The  Americans  had  sent  to  defend  New  Orleans  and  the  Gulf 
Coast  Andrew  Jackson,  a  man  who  had  already  won  fame  in  the 
South  and  West  by  his  victories  against  the  Creek  Jackson's 
Indians.    Jackson  was  a  rough  old  backwoodsman,  success  at  Hew 
but  well  fitted  for  his  task.    When,  in  December,  Orleans,  j«n- 
1814,  twelve  thousand  British  soldiers  were  landed  ^**^  *' '  '^ 
below  New  Orleans,  Jackson  with  his  troops  went  out  to  meet 
them;    there  were  skirmishes,  attacks,  advances,  retreats,  and 
finally  a  great  battle,  January  8,  1815.     Intrenched  behind  earth- 
works thrown  up  along  the  bed  of  an  imused  canal,  Jackson's 
men  used  their  muskets  and  their  cannon  so  well  that  the  British 
soldiers,  brave  and  well  trained  as  they  were,  could  not  endure 
the  fire,  and  their  attack  completely  failed.     The  British  re- 
mained in  the  neighborhood  of  New  Orleans  for  some  days,  then 
boarded  their  ships  and  sailed  away. 
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For  montha  before  the  battle  of  New  Orleans,  commissioners 
from  England  and  from  the  United  States  had  been  in  session 
iragodatioQi  together  at  Ghent,  in  Belgium,  trying  to  make  a 
farpMca  treaty  which  should  satisfy  both  parties.  Both 
British  and  Americaa  commissioners  had  received  strict  instmc- 


The  Battle  ot  New  Orli 
miKiuiM.  You 
3«  h^dbeanngi 

tions  to  make  certain  demands,  and  the  negotiations  progressed 
slowly.  Sometimes  there  seemed  little  hope  that  any  agreement 
could  be  reached.  A  London  paper  seems  to  have  expressed  the 
idea  of  the  English  government  when  it  stated,  September  29, 
1814,  "Peace  they  [the  Americana]  may  make,  but  it  must  be  on 
condition  that  America  has  not  a  foot  of  land  on  the  waters  of 
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the  St.  Lawrence  —  no  settlement  on  the  Lakes  —  no  renewal  of 
the  treaties  of  1783  and  1794." 

America  was  hardly  likely  to  submit  to  this,  or  to  the  British 
proposal  that  a  great  Indian  territory  from  which  Americans 
were  to  be  forever  barred  should  be  cut  from  the  Northwest 
Territory. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  British  refused  to  consider  the  Ameri- 
can demand  that  England  should  abandon  the  right  of  search. 
Many  things  happened,  however,  to  cause  both  governments  to 
wish  for  peace.    In  America  the  Federalists  had  opposed  the 
war  vigorously  from  its  very  beginning,  and  as  the  war  went  on 
they  opposed  it  more  and  more.    Indeed,  there  were  times  when  it 
seemed  probable  that  the  Union  would  be  torn  apart  by  the 
differing  factions.    Near  the  close  of  1814  the  New  j^ 
England  Federalists  sent  delegates  to  a  convention  Hartford 
held  at  Hartford.    This  convention  protested  against  Coavention 
continuing  the  war,  and  against  what  Federalists  considered  the 
misuse  by  the  national  government  of  its  powers.    It  was  ru- 
mored that  the  convention  would  recommend  that  New  England 
withdraw  from  the  Union.    Alarm  was  felt  throughout  the  coun- 
try. 

In  England  the  people  were  growing  tired  of  a  war  which  re- 
flected little  credit  upon  either  the  British  army  or  navy.  Then, 
too,  trouble  with  France  was  again  impending.  The  sentiment  of 
the  EngUsh  people  was  for  peace. 

Thus  it  happened  that  both  sides  were  willing  to  sacrifice 
something  in  order  to  end  the  war.  A  treaty  was  made.  It 
settled  nothing,  to  be  sure,  except  that  there  should  .^^  ^^^^  ^^ 
be  no  more  fighting.  Impressment  was  not  men-  ohent  dgned 
tioned,  nor  were  America's  conmiercial  rights  on  the  i>ecember  a4, 
sea.  Other  questions  deemed  equally  important  by  '  '* 
the  British  were  also  passed  over.  No  one  seemed  to  have 
gained  anything  by  the  war.  America,  however,  did  gain  one 
thing,  although  it  was  something  not  mentioned  in  treaties,  — 
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the  respect  of  European  nations.  After  the  treaty  of  Ghent^ 
England  made  no  further  attempts  at  impressment;  and  America's 
commercial  rights  were  not  questioned. 

THINGS  TO  REMEMBER 

1.  In  1814  the  British  planned  three  campaigns. 

2.  The  first,  against  Washington,  resulted  in  the  burning  of  the  Capitol 
and  other  public  buildings  by  British  soldiers. 

3.  An  expedition  down  the  St.  Lawrence  and  Lake  Champlain  was 
stopped  by  Macdonough's  naval  victory  on  the  lake.  Again  a  whole  British 
fleet  was  taken. 

4.  A  British  army  attacking  New  Orleans  was  entirely  defeated  by 
General  Andrew  Jackson. 

5.  For  many  reasons  both  nations  wished  for  peace.  A  treaty  was  made 
at  Ghent,  and  signed  December  24,  1814. 

6.  The  treaty  settled  few  of  the  questions  about  which  war  had  been  made. 
The  war,  however,  had  gained  for  America  the  respect  of  European  nations. 

THINGS  TO  READ 

1.  "Hero  Stories  from  American  History,"  Blaisdell  and  Ball,  pp. 
185-198. 

2.  "  American  History  Stories,"  Tappan,  pp.  224-230. 

3.  "Four  American  Patriots,"  Burton,  pp.  133-176. 

4.  "Andrew  Jackson,"  Brown,  pp.  1-86. 

6.    "  History  of  the  United  States,"  Elson,  pp.  431-450. 
6.    "  How  our  Grandfathers  Lived,"  Hart,  pp.  274-291. 

THINGS  TO  DO 

1.  Find  the  exact  meaning  of  commisnonera,  negoticUions,  facHonSf  im» 
pending. 

2.  Study  on  'the  map  the  location  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  Lake  Champlain, 
Plattsburg,  Chesapeake  Bay,  Washington,  Baltimore,  Jamaica,  New  Orleans. 

OUTLINE 
HI,  The  Struggle  for  Commercial  Independence,  1809-1817. 

(Preoident,  James  Madiaon.) 

A,   Conditions  which  interfered  with  American  commerce. 
1.  War  between  France  and  England. 
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2.  Grievances  against  England. 

a.  The  "right  of  search ";  impressment  of  American  seamen; 
"once  an  Englishman,  always  an  Englishman." 

&•  English  blockade  of  Continental  ports. 

c  Seizure  of  American  merchantmen  bound  for  French  ports, 
by  English  warships  on  the  high  seas. 

d.  The  affair  of  the  Leopard  and  the  Chesapeake, 
d.  Grievances  against  France. 

a.  Blockade  of  British  ports  in  all  parts  of  the  world. 

h.  Blockade  of  Continental  ports. 

c.  Seizure  of  American  merchantmen. 
4.  Jefferson's  peace  policy. 

a.  The  Non-Importation  Act,  1806. 

&.  The  Embargo  Act,  1807 ;  repealed,  1809. 

c.  Non- Intercourse  Act,  1809. 
6.  The  war  spirit  in  the  United  States. 

Federalists  against  France;  Republicans  against  England. 
6.  War  against  England  declared,  June,  1812. 

a.  Military  and  naval  conditions  in  the  United  States. 
Results  of  Republican  economy  on  the  army;  the  navy. 
B.   The  war. 

1.  First  campaign  in  the  Northwest. 

Hull's  surrender  of  Detroit;  failures  in  New  York. 

2.  War  on  the  sea. 

"Ship  duels";  "Old  Ironsides";  reasons  for  American  victories 
on  the  ocean. 

3.  Second  campaign  in  the  Northwest. 

Perry's   victory   on    Lake    Erie;    Harrison's   victory  at   the 
River  Thames;  the  West  regained. 

4.  British  plans  for  1814. 

a.  Attack  on  Washington ;  successful ;  city  burned. 
h.  Attack  on  Baltimore;  failed. 

c.  Expedition  down  the  St.  Lawrence  and  Lake  Champlain, 

a  failure ;  army  returned  to   Canada  after    Macdonough's 
victory  on  the  lake. 

d.  Expedition  against  New  Orleans. 

Failed,  the  army  being  overwhelmingly  defeated  by  Gen- 
eral  Jackson. 

5.  The  treaty  of  peace  signed  at  Ghent,  December  24,  1814. 

6.  The  results  of  the  war. 


NEW  POUTICAL  IDEAS  AND  PARTIES 


NEW  POLITICAL  ISSUES 

Yon  will  often  read  that  the  greatest  result  of  the  War  of 
1812  was  not  the  respect  which  the  war  guned  for  America 
2Ue  of  abroad,  but  the  great  increase  in  the  feeling  of  na- 

uUoul  tionality  at  home.    It  is  true  that  the  war  had  com- 

'**'^  pelled  RepubUcans  to  change  many  of  their  ideas. 

A  government  subjected  to  too  much  "simplicity,  economy,  and 
reform"  had, been  shown  incapable  of  protecting  the  national 
honor;  and  from  this  time  the  Republican 
watchword  "Individual  rights"  began  to 
give  way  to  an  increasing  desire  to  main- 
tain the  national  character  of  the  United 
States. 

The  Federalists,  who  had  lost  their  power 
through  their  unwise  Alien  and  Sedition 
Tha  "En  of     laws,    had    greatly    increased 
Good  Fading"  their    unpopularity    by    the 
Hartford  Convention.    In  fact,  by  the  end 
Preridrot,  1817-1826.         "^  Madisou's  term  there  was  practically  no 
party  but  the  Republican.    The  adminis- 
tration of  James  Monroe,  who  followed  Madison,  is  often  called 
the  "  Era  of  Good  Feeling,'.'  because  of  this.    The  existence  of 
but  a  single  party,  however,  does  not  always  mean  harmony. 
It  did  not  in  this  case.     A  new  element  was  springing  up  in 
the  Republican  party,  and  a  few  years  were  enough  to  show 
that  the  "Era  of  Good  Feelii^"   was  the  time  wluch  just  pre- 
314 
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ceded  the  appearance  of  this  new  element  as  a  full-fledged 
opponent  to  the  party  in  power.  New  men  from  the  West  and 
South  were  taking  the  leadership  in  Congress  —  Henry  Clay 
from  Kentucky^  and  John  C.  Calhoun  of  South  Carolina  being 
the  most  important.  It  is  interesting  to  notice  that  Clay> 
Calhoim,  and  Daniel  Webster,  for  many  years  the  most  bril- 
liant figures  in  American  political  life,  all  entered  Congress 
just  before  the  War  of  1812.  In  the  new  ''nationalist  move- 
ment" Clay  was  the  leader,  and  his  ideas  found  ready  followers 
among  the  "Young  Republicans."  During  Monroe's  adminis- 
tration, treaties  with  England  and  with  Spain  were  made,  defining 
the  American  boundaries,  and  adding  Florida  to  the  possessions 
of  the  United  States.  The  new  interest  in  the  development  of 
the  country  is  shown  at  this  time  by  the  many  proj-  intenud 
ects  for  "internal  improvement"  planned  by  private  improyemeiite 
companies,  by  state  governments,  and  by  Congress.  The  oppo- 
sition of  the  old-time  Republicans  to  spending  national  funds  for 
such  purposes  was  great,  but  they  were  lU'ged  forward  by  Henry 
Clay,  by  Calhoim,  and  by  the  increasing  number  of  "nationalists." 
"Congress,"  said  Calhoun  in  1817,  must  "bind  the  Republic 
together  with  a  perfect  system  of  roads  and  canals.  Let  us  con- 
quer space."  And  again,  "Whatever  impedes  the  intercourse  of 
the  extremes  with  this,  the  center  of  the  Republic,  weakens  the 
Union."  Clay  made  an  earnest  plea  for  the  extension  of  the 
National  Road,  begun  in  1811  to  make  a  path  over  the  Alle- 
ghenies.  He  contrasted  the  public  works  undertaken  by  Con- 
gress in  the  Atlantic  states  —  lighthouses,  coast  surveys,  sea- 
walls—  with  the  fact  that  "not  one  stone  had  yet  been  broken, 
not  one  spade  of  earth  removed,  in  any  Western  state."  The 
road  had  been  planned  to  reach  the  Mississippi;  it  was  never 
carried  so  far,  but  Congress  did  extend  it  over  the  moimtain 
barrier  and  into  the  heart  of  Ohio,  Indiana,  and  Illinois.  It  was 
a  slow  and  costly  piece  of  work,  "but  when  completed,"  says  one 
writer  in  regard  to  it,  "there  were  no  longer  any  Alleghenies." 
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Meanwhile  the  changed  position  of  the  United  States  among 
nations  was  made  clear  by  a  bold  declaration  from  the  government 
The  Monroe  at  Washington  that  European  hands  must  be  kept 
Doctrine  oflf  the  Westem  continent.    This  declaration,  known 

as  the  Monroe  Doctrine,  was  made  as  a  check  to  the  European 
plan  for  restoring  to  Spain  her  revolted  and  now  independent 
colonies  in  Me  ico  and  South  America.  The  Monroe  Doctrine 
was  put  forth  in  a  message  of  the  President  to  Congress,  and 
warned  Europe  that  (1)  any  colony-making  in  the  Westem  con- 
tinent, (2)  any  attempt  to  extend  monarchical  government  in 
America,  (3)  or  any  interference  in  South  American  politics, 
would  be  considered  a  hostile  act  by  the  United  States. 

While  Monroe  was  President,  the  slavery  question,  for  the  first 
time,  created  serious  difference  of  opinion  between  the  Northern 
The  diavery  and  the  Southern  members  of  Congress,  and  we  see 
question  in  the  prelude  to  a  great  struggle  which  was  to  last 
Congrees  j^j.  j^^arly  fifty  years,  and  which  ended  only  when 

slavery  was  finally  stamped  out. 

When  the  Constitution  was  adopted,  slavery,  which  had  never 
flourished  to  any  great  extent  in  the  North,  had  almost  died  out 
there.  Indeed,  it  was  supposed  by  many  that  it  would  die  out 
even  in  the  Southern  states  in  time.  A  strong  sentiment  in  oppo- 
sition to  bringing  more  slaves  from  Africa  —  to  the  slave  trade 
—  had  grown  up  in  the  Northern  states,  and  abolition  societies 
were  formed  to  urge  that  the  slave  trade  be  abolished.  In  1808 
the  trade  was  made  imlawful,  and  the  feeling  that  now  slavery 
in  America  must  surely  die  out  was  quite  general. 

But  already  Whitney's  cotton  gin  had  come  into  general  use, 
and,  as  we  have  already  noticed,  had  greatly  increased  the  de- 
mand for  slaves.  It  was  soon  seen  that  slavery  was  far  from 
dying  out.  By  1820  its  importance  in  the  cotton-raising  states 
had  become  very  great.  "  It  was  the  cotton  interest,"  says  Daniel 
Webster,  "that  gave  a  new  desire  to  promote  slavery,  to  spread 
it,  and  to  use  its  labor,"  while  James  Ford  Rhodes,  who  hae 
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made  a  most  careful  study  of  the  whole  slavery  question,  says, 
"It  is  more  than  probable  that  the  invention  of  the  cotton  ^n 
prevented  the  peaceful  abolition  of  slavery." 

By  1820  the  original  thirteen  states  had  been  increased  to 
twenty-two.  Of  these,  eleven  were  slave  states,  and  eleven  were 
called  free  states,  because  no  slavery  was  allowed  in  them.    Each 


time  that  Congress  voted  to  admit  a  free  atate  to  the  Union,  it 
was  understood  by  the  slaveholders  that  a  slave  state  should  also 
be  admitted,  and  this  was  done  in  each  case.  Thus  the  power  of  the 
slave  states  in  the  Senate  was  kept  equal  to  that  of  the  free  states. 
In  1818  Missouri,  a  part  of  the  Louisiana  Purchase,  applied 
for  admission  as  a  slave  state.  But  in  the  North  there  was  grow- 
ing a  strong  feeling  that  the  spread  of  slavery  must  be  stopped, 
and  a  long  debate  took  place  in  Congress  in  regard  to  the  admis- 
men  of  Missouri.  Southerners  argued  that  Congress  might  re- 
fuse admission  to  Missouri,  if  it  chose;  but  that,  if  admitting  bei 
at  all,  Congress  had  no  right  to  do  so  on  any  other  terms  than 
terms  of  equality  with  the  states  already  in  the  Union.  They 
had  chosen  to  be  slave  or  to  be  free.     So  must  she. 
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Excitement  ran  high  in  both  the  Senate  and  the  Houae  of  Rep- 
resentatives. While  the  discussioD  still  raged,  Maine  asked  for 
admission  to  the  Union  as  a  free  state.  Had  it  not  been  for  the 
discussion  in  regard  to  Missouri,  there  would  have  been  probably 
no  objection  to  admitting  Maine,  since  Alabama,  a  slave  state, 
had  been  admitted  the  year  before,  and  Maine  would  merely 
balance  that.  Now,  however.  Southern  members  refused  to  vote 
for  the  admission  of  Maine,  unless  Missouri  were  allowed  to 
The  Hbioiui  come  in  as  a  slave  state.  Not  until  1820  was  the 
ComproffliM  matter  brought  to  settlement  by  what  is  known  as 
the  Missouri  Compromise.  Although  Henry  Clay  was  not  the 
author  of  this  law,  we  always  associate  it  with  his  name,  because 
bis  influence  was  one  of  the  strong  factors  in  its  pasaage. 
The  Missouri  Compromise  provided:  — 
1.  That  Missouri  should  be  admitted  as  a  slave  state. 

I        2.   That  Maine  should  be 
admitted  as  a  free  state. 

3.  That  slavery  should  be 
forever  prohibited  in  all  ter- 
ritory of  the  Louisiana  Pur- 
chase north  of  36°  30'  (ex- 
cept Missouri). 

This  discussion  of  the 
slavery  question  showed  the 
people  of  both  North  and 
South  how  the  two  sections 
had  grown  and  were  growing 
apart.  "  This  momentous 
question,"  wrote  Jefferson, 
now  an  old  man  at  Monti- 
cello,  "like  a  firebell  in  the 
night,  awakened  me  and  filled 
me  with  terror."  From  now 
Hiuouri  compnuDin  on,  wc  may  watch  a  gradual 
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drawing  away  from  each  other  of  North  and  South  until  the 
crisis  in  1861. 

It  was  unfortunate  that  the  North  and  South  found  added 
bitterness  in  their  naturally  opposite  views  regarding  the  tariff. 
Most  Southern  people  believed  that  duties  on  foreign  The  tariff 
goods  brought  into  the  United  States  should  be  only  q«««tion 
large  enough  to  give  the  government  funds  for  its  expenses  — 
that  is,  that  the  tariff  should  be  ''for  revenue  only."  Higher 
duties  than  this,  they  argued,  made  hardship  for  Southerners,  who 
because  of  the  high  duties  would  have  to  pay  high  prices  for 
foreign  goods.  In  the  South  little  or  no  manufacturing  was 
done,  and  the  thought  of  the  people  was  directed  toward 
obtaining  the  supplies  which  they  must  buy  at  as  low  prices  as 
possible. 

In  the  North,  on  the  other  hand,  manufacturing  was  becoming 
more  and  more  the  important  industry,  and  the  idea  of  a  "pro- 
tective tariff  "  met  with  much  favor.  Manufacturers  wished  the 
government  to  place  high  duties  on  manufactured  goods  brought 
from  Europe.  Merchants  in  America  would  then  be  obliged  to 
charge  high  prices  for  these  goods;  and  people  wishing  to  avoid 
paying  such  prices  would  buy  similar  goods  made  in  America, 
which,  being  subject  to  no  duty,  would  be  lower  in  price.  Re- 
moving foreign  goods  from  competition  or  raising  their  price  was, 
of  course,  an  advantage  to  the  American  manufacturer.  Ameri- 
can goods  would  command  higher  prices,  as  well  as  meet  with 
increased  sale.  To  the  South,  which  had  to  buy  manufactured 
goods,  but  made  none,  this  seemed  like  protecting  the  interests 
of  one  section  of  the  country  at  the  expense  of  the  other,  and 
the  feeling  in  regard  to  the  question  became  very  intense. 

We  must  not  think,  however,  that  all  friends  of  the  idea  of 
protection  wished  high  duties  on  the  same  articles,  or  agreed  as 
to  how  high  the  duties  should  be.  Tariff  bills  were  passed  from 
time  to  time,  making  changes  in  the  list  of  dutiable  goods,  and 
changing  the  amount  of  duty  required.    But  in  a  general  way  the 
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North  favored  protection,  and  the  South  opposed  it  more  and 
more  bitterly,  as  we  shall  see. 

THINGS  TO  REMEMBER 

1.  By  the  end  of  Madison's  administration  the  Federalist  party  had 
practically  disappeared.  Monroe's  administration  is  often  called  the  ''Era 
of  Good  Feeling." 

2.  The  great  question  now  interesting  the  country  was  what  is  known  as 
"internal  improvement."  The  old-time  Republicans  opposed  the  use  of 
national  funds  for  such  purposes,  but  new  men  in  the  party  urged  the  de- 
velopment of  the  country  by  the  government. 

3.  It  began  to  be  seen  that  the  War  of  1812  had  given  the  United  States 
greatly  increased  respect  from  European  nations.  During  Monroe's  ad- 
ministration the  famous  "Monroe  Doctrine,"  warning  Europe  to  keep  her 
hands  off  the  Western  continent,  was  made.  That  this  warning  was  heeded 
by  the  European  powers  shows  America's  changed  position. 

4.  During  Monroe's  administration  also  we  see  the  first  serious  discussion 
of  the  slavery  question  in  Congress.  The  Missouri  Compromise  seemed  to 
settle  the  question  for  the  time. 

5.  The  Missouri  Compromise,  which  provided  that  with  the  exception  of 
Missouri,  no  slave  state  should  be  made  from  the  Louisiana  Purchase  terri- 
tory north  of  36°  30'  was  the  first  effort  to  stop  the  spread  of  slavery  in  the 
United  States. 

6.  The  beginning  of  bitter  feeling  between  the  Northern  and  Southern 
sections  of  the  country  was  increased  by  their  differing  views  on  the  tariff 
question.  The  South  believed  that  the  tariff  should  be  "for  revenue  only." 
The  people  of  the  North  wished  to  use  the  tariff  to  protect  the  manufac- 
turing industries  of  the  United  States. 

THINGS  TO  READ 

1.  "Side  Lights  on  American  History,"  Elson,  Part  I,  Chapter  VIII, 
'The  Missouri  Compromise";   and  Chapter  IX,  "The  Monroe  Doctrine." 

2.  "School  History  of  the  United  States,"  McMaster,  pp.  266-277. 

3.  "  History  of  the  United  States,"  Elson,  pp.  451-465. 

THINGS  TO  DO 

1.  Find  the  meaning  of  monarchical,  abolition,  revenue,  duHable. 

2.  Study  the  public  services  of  James  Monroe. 
8.  Discuss  in  class:  -* 
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(1)  Why  were  better  routes  of  travel  over  the  Alleghenies  necessary  ? 

(2)  For  what  Gommercial  reasons  were  such  routes  desirable? 

(3)  What  political  end  would  be  served  by  closer  con&munication 
with  the  West  7 

i.  Questions  for  brief  oral  or  written  answers:  — 

(1)  What  political  party  disappeared   in   the  years  immediately 
following  the  War  of  1812  ?    What  party  alone  remained  ? 

(2)  What  question  came  up  to  divide  the  one  party  into  two  fac* 
tions  ?    Who  were  the  "  nationalists  *'  ? 

(3)  What  are  '^ public  works"  ?    Name  some. 

FOR  YOUR  NOTEBOOK 

1.  The  Monroe  Doctrine. 

This  name  has  been  given  to  the  declaration  contained  in  a  message  of 
President  Monroe  to  Congress,  which  warned  Europe  that 

(1) ;    (2) ;    (3) . 

2.  Slavery  in  the  United  States  before  1820. 

The  first  negroes  brought  into  what  is  now  the  United  States  were  brought 

to ,  in  the  year ,  in  an vessel.   There  came  to  be  slaves  in  all  the 

colonies,  but  it  was  only  in  the that  they  proved  to  be  of  value.    In 

the  raising  of , ,  and ,  they  were  considered  most  useful,  and 

many  were  imported.  By  1750  there  were  in  Virginia  nearly  as  many 
negroes  as  white  people,  and  in  South  Carolina  more  negroes  than  whites. 

The  invention  of  the ,  in  the  year ,  made  the  raising  of 

■  more  profitable,  and  more  slaves  were  desired  to  work  on  the  planta- 
tions. 

The  Northern  states  came  to  feel  that  slavery  should  not  be  permitted. 
One  by  one  they  abolished  slavery.  In  the  year the  ordinance  pro- 
hibiting slavery  in  the was  passed  by  Congress.    The  slave  trade 

was  prohibited  in  the  year . 

Of  the  original  thirteen  states were  slave  states,  and had  by 

the  year  1819  become  free.     Of  the  nine  states  admitted  between    1789 

and  1819 were  slave  and were  free.    There  were  then  in  1819, 

when  the  question  of  the  admission  of  Missouri  came  up, states  in  the 

Union, slave  states,  and free  states. 

3.  Make  a  list  of  the  states  composing  the  Union  in  1821.  Mark  each 
state  as  free  or  slave.    Show  the  states  on  a  map. 
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When  Monroe's  second  term  as  President  approached  its  end, 
the  differing  elements  of  the  Republican  party  had  not  yet  broken 
The  slecUon  apart  suflSciently  to  bring  a  second  party  into  the 
">*  >8»4  field.    The  campaign  preceding  the  election  in  1824 

was  a  contest  of  men  rather  than  of  parties.  Four  candidates, 
John  Quiucy  Adams,  Henry  Clay,  William  Crawford,  and  Andrew 
Jackson,  received  votes  for  President.  Of 
these,  we  already  know  something  of  Clay, 
the  champion  of  the  West,  the  "Father 
of  the  National  Road,"  and  the  advocate 
of  the  Missouri  Compromise.  Jackson,  too, 
"Old  Hickory,"  as  his  admirers  called  him, 
the  hero  of  New  Orleans,  we  know.  Craw- 
ford, who  was  Secretary  of  the  Treasury, 
was  a  Southern  man,  Geoi^a  being  his 
home;  and  John  Quincy  Adams  was  one  of 
,  ^  ^ ,      .^  a  famous  Massachusetts  family  which  before 

John  Quincy  Adum  .  -' 

PnddBnt.  I82&-1S2S.  ^nd  smce  his  time  has  produced  many  dis- 
tinguished men.  The  election  has  been 
called  the  scrub  race  for  the  presidency.  None  of  the  candidates 
received  votes  enough  to  elect  him,  and  the  House  of  Represen- 
tatives was  obliged  to  choose,  naming  John  Quincy  Adams  as 
President. 

The  great  questions  of  the  day  were  those  concerning  the  tariff 
and  the  right  or  duty  of  the  United  States  government  to  make 
internal    improvements.    On    these  questions  new  party  lines 
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were  drawn.    The  "Adams  men,"  ae  they  were  called  during  the 
campaign,  had,  before  the  administration  of  Adams  came  to  an 
end,  formed  the  National  Republican  party.    Loose  Pouticai 
construction,   a  protective  tariff,   and   internal   im-  p«rti» 
provementa  at  national  expense  were  the  principles  of  the  party. 

The  Republican  party, 
now  coming  to  be  known 
as  Democratic,  continued 
to  support  strict  con- 
struction, and  became 
the  opponent  of  protec- 
tion and  of  internal  im- 
provements by  the  na- 
tional government. 

The  country  was  being 
developed  rapidlyinthese  ^    ^^  „     ,     ^  ,v   „  .     ,»   ^ 

•^  „  The  Eris  dial  mi  Iha  NiUonil  Rmd 

days.    In  1825  the  Erie 

Canal,  from  Buffalo  to  Albany,  was  opened.    The  building  of  this 
canal  was  the  first  step  in  the  wonderful  development  Tbe  Erie 
of  New  York  City,  "which  rose  from  a  market  town   c«a«l,  18*5 
for  the  Hudson  River  to  be  the  metropolis  of  the  North."    Villages 
sprang  up  along   the 
whole  tine  of  the  canal, 
and  the  building  up 
of  western  New  York 
went  on  apace. 

Other  canals  were 
built,  roads  were  im- 
proved, and  new  roads 
made.  Commerce  was  greatly  increased.  But  canals  were  soon 
to  be  eclipsed  —  for  the  day  of  the  railroad  had  come.  Th«  Unt 
The  development  of  the  modem  railroad,  with  its  won-  "*iro«d,  181S 
derful  speed  and  comfort,  makes  an  interesting  story,  one  that 
you  must  surely  read.     Here  we  may  pause  only  for  the  bare 


On  >  Cuul-boat 
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outline  of  the  stoiy.  The  steamboat,  we  have  already  learned, 
was  an  American  gift  to  the  world.  For  the  steam  locomotive  we 
are  indebted  to  an  Englishman,  George  Stephenson.  Who  shall 
say  which  was  the  greater  gift  ? 

The  idea  of  using  rails  for  cars  or  coaches  to  travel  on  preceded 

the  locomotive,  and  the  first  "railroads"  were  horse  rwlroads  or 

tramways.       Stephenson's 

"traveling    engine ' '    was, 

however,  soon  seen  to  be 

far   beyond   horse   power, 

and  steam   soon  replaced 

the    horses.      In    1825    s 

steam    railroad    was    put 

into   successful    operation 

.    c  ^   =  „    ..  -r  .  "1  England,  and  three  years 

later  ground  was  broken  m 

America  for  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad,  "first  of  the  iron 

bonds  between  the  East  and  the  West." 

Soon  a  fourteen  mile  section  of  this  road  was  opened  for  traffic, 
and  other  roads  followed  it  in  quick  succession.  The  United  States, 
with  its  steamboats,  its  canals,  and  now  its  railroads,  was  enter- 
ing upon  a  period  of  commercial  activity  of  which  its  founders 
could  scarcely  have  dreamed.  Coal  was  coming  into  use  as  fuel, 
and  was  soon  to  give  new  impulse  to  the  ironworking  industry 
of  Pennsylvania.  Manufactures  were  increasing,  and  the  whole 
country  seemed  roused  to  a  new  activity. 

Closely  interwoven  with  the  increased  manufacturing  was  the 
question  of  a  protective  tariif.  The  attitude  of  the  manufactur- 
ing North,  as  well  as  that  of  the  cotton-raising  South,  we  have 
already  considered.  The  laws  which  had  been  passed  in  regard 
to  the  tariff  we  are  to  consider  now.  At  first  the  idea  of  pro- 
Tariff  tection  was  secondary  in  the  minds  of  the  lawmakers, 
legltlaUon  and  the  first  tariff  was  for  revenue,  to  give  the  new 
government  necessary  funds.    In  the  eu-ly  days  of  the  century 
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manufacturing  interests  were  small.  The  War  of  1812,  how- 
ever, with  the  Non-Intercourse  and  Eknbargo  Acts  which  preceded 
it,  made  necessary  the  production  of  manufactured  goods  in 
America,  since  none  could  now  be  brought  from  abroad.  The 
war  also  ruined  American  commerce,  and  much  of  the  capital 
employed  before  the  war  in  shipping  industries  was  now  turned 
to  manufacturing. 

When  the  treaty  of  Ghent  ended  the  war,  and  commercial  inter- 
course with  Europe  was  renewed,  the  country  was  immediately 
flooded  with  foreign  goods,  and  the  goods  now  being  made  in 
America  could  not  be  readily  sold  at  the  prices  they  had  been 
commanding.  Their  makers  called  loudly  to  Congress  to  relieve 
their  distress  by  placing  high  duties  on  foreign  goods. 

In  1816  a  tariff  act  was  passed  by  Congress,  increasing  duties 
on  coarse  cotton  and  woolen  goods,  and  on  various  other  things. 
In  1818  duties  on  iron  were  increased.  In  1820  a  tariff  bill  to 
increase  duties  on  many  articles  —  cotton  and  woolen  goods  and 
iron  again,  among  other  things  —  passed  the  House,  and  failed 
of  passage  in  the  Senate  by  a  single  vote.  The  South  was  aroused 
by  the  steady  increase  of  duties,  and  when  in  1824  a  tariff  law 
making  still  further  increase  was  proposed  and  passed.  Southern 
statesmen  protested  against  the  injustice  to  the  South,  and  the 
more  extreme  among  them  began  to  talk  of  resistance.  "A  fig 
for  the  Constitution!  —  There  is  no  magic  in  this  word  union," 
cried  John  Randolph  of  Virginia. 

The  history  of  the  tariff  is  difficult  to  follow,  since  so  many 
confficting  interests  affected  the  tariff  laws.  New  England  woolen 
manufacturers  wished  low  duties  on  imported  wool,  which  they 
must  have  for  their  mills;  but  western  sheep-owners  were  call- 
ing for  high  duties  on  wool,  to  protect  their  own  industry.  New 
England  ship-owners  wished  cheap  hemp  for  their  cordage;  Ken- 
tucky hemp  growers  pleaded  for  high  duties  to  be  placed  on  hemp. 
Ironworkers  in  New  England  wished  cheap  iron  from  abroad. 
Pennsylvania  iron  miners  were  desirous  of  keeping  foreign  iron  out 
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In  1827  a  new  tariff  bill  was  proposed.  The  making  of  this 
bill  was  greatly  affected  by  the  approaching  presidential  election. 
The  ''Adams  men"  were  ranged  against  the  ''Jackson  men/'  and 
the  latter  bent  every  energy  toward  making  a  tariff  which  should 
help  to  defeat  Adams  and  to  elect  Jackson.  Their  aim  was  to 
so  frame  a  bill  that  their  Congressmen  would  not  vote  for  it. 
Then  the  manufacturers,  who  ardently  desired  increased  protec- 
tion, blaming  Adams  for  the  failure,  would  desert  him  in  the 
presidential  election.  The  law,  as  finally  framed,  raised  duties 
on  manufactured  articles,  as  the  manufactiu'ers  of  the  North- 
em  and  Middle  states  wished,  and  as  the  South  violently  op- 
posed. But  duties  on  raw  materials  were  also  raised,  and  thus 
the  manufacturers  were  sure  to  lose  whatever  profits  the  duties 
on  manufactured  goods  would  bring  them.  No  section  of  the 
country  was  pleased,  but,  contrary  to  the  expectations  of  the 
Jackson  men,  enough  of  the  New  England  congressmen  voted  for 
the  bill  to  make  it  a  law.  This  tariff  has  always  been  known  as 
the  "tariff  of  abominations."  "It  refers,"  said  John  Randolph, 
"to  manufactures  of  no  sort  or  kind  except  the  manufacture  of  a 
President  of  the  United  States." 

Feeling  ran  very  high  in  the  campaign  preceding  the  election; 
the  Democrats  were  successful  in  defeating  Adams,  and  in  mak- 
ing Andrew  Jackson  President.  Thus,  for  the  first  time  in  the 
history  of  the  republic,  a  man  from  beyond  the  mountains  came 
to  the  presidential  chair. 


THINGS  TO  REMEMBER 

1.  After  the  election  of  John  Quincy  Adams  to  the  presidency,  new 
parties  came  into  existence.  These  were  formed  on  the  questions  of  interna] 
improvement  and  the  tariff. 

2.  The  National  Republican  party  favored  a  strong  national  government, 
which  should  use  national  funds  for  internal  improvement,  and  a  tariff 
which  should  protect  American  industries. 

3.  The  old  Republican  or  Democratic  party  favored  closely  restricted 
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powers  for  the  Federal  goyemment,  leaving  the  states  to  take  care  of  theil 
internal  improvements,  and  no  protection. 

4.  The  development  of  the  country  went  on  rapidly.  The  Erie  Canal, 
other  canals,  new  and  better  roads,  and  finally  the  railroad,  came  to  make 
conmierce  increase. 

5.  The  tariff  question  continued  to  agitate  the  country.  In  1828  the 
"tariff  of  abominations"  was  passed.  There  was  much  excitement  during 
the  presidential  campaign,  and  Adams  failed  to  be  reelected. 

THINGS  TO  READ 

1.  ''School  Histoiy  of  the  United  States,"  McMaster,  pp.  279-291. 

2.  "Hero  Stories  from  American  History,"  Blaisdell  and  Ball,  pp. 
199-216,  A  Hero's  Welcome. 

3.  "Side  Lights  on  American  Histoiy,"  Elson,  Part  I,  Chapter  X, 
Lafayette's  Visit. 

4.  "American  Inventions  and  Inventors,"  Mowry,  pp.  215-228. 

5.  "Days  and  Deeds  a  Hundred  Years  Ago,"  Stone  and  Hcketti 
pp.  94-120. 

6.  "From  Trail  to  Railway,"  Brigham,  pp.  1-110. 

7.  "The  Growth  of  the  American  Nation,"  Judson,  pp.  204-211. 

8.  "  History  of  the  United  States,"  Elson,  pp.  472-477. 

0.  "  How  our  Grandfathers  lived,"  Hart,  pp.  47-50. 

THINGS  TO  DO 

1.  Find  the  meaning  of  ahominaiiona,  metropolis,  trarnvfaya,  ioeonuh 
Hve, 

2.  Find  out  what  you  can  about  the  Erie  Canal.  Show  on  a  small  map 
its  route.    Is  it  still  of  value  ? 


FOR  YOUR  NOTEBOOK 

1.  John  Quinqy  Adams.  His  ancestry.  His  education  and  dhaiaoter. 
His  public  services. 

2.  Canals  and  canal-boats. 

Write  a  description  of  a  canal,  of  the  boats  which  travel  upon  it,  and  of 
the  way  they  are  made  to  move  through  the  water.  Tell  why,  even  in 
these  days  of  railroads  and  steamboats,  people  still  use  the  slower  canal* 
boat? 
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3.   PoliticAl  parties,  1824  to  1828. 

Rbfubucam  (Dbmogbatxc) 

BegiimiDg 

Principles 

Leaders 

In  power 

OUTLINE 
IV.   New  Political  Ideas  and  Parties,  1817-1829. 

(PkwidMita:  Monioe.  1817-1836;  J.  Q.  AdAina,  1825-1829.) 

A.  The  Era  of  Good  Feeling  (Monroe's  administration). 

1.  The  Federalist  party  no  longer  existed;  the  Alien  and  Sedition 
laws  and  the  Hartford  Convention  had  destroyed  it. 

2.  Factions  were  rising  within  the  Democratic-Republican 
party;  young  men  from  the  South  and  West;  Heniy  Clay; 
John  C.  Calhoun. 

3.  Internal  improvements  as  a  political  issue. 

4.  The  Monroe  Doctrine. 

5.  First  contest  over  slavery;  the  Missouri  Compromise. 

B.  The  election  of  1824. 

1.  A  personal  contest  (Adams  men  —  Jackson  men)  four  can- 
didates; votes  so  scattered  that  the  House  was  obliged  to 
elect;  elected  John  Quincy  Adams,  although  Jackson  had  led 
in  the  popular  vote. 

2.  Formation  of  new  parties. 

National  Republicans  (the  Adams  men);  party  principles: 
protective  tariff,  internal  improvements  at  government  ex- 
pense, loose  construction. 

llie  opposition  party;  kept  the  name  Democratic-Republican; 
soon  became  known  as  Democrats;  party  principles:  at  first 
largely  "hurrah  for  Jackson'';  strict  construction;  opposed 
internal  improvements. 
C  The  tariff  of  1828,  known  as  the  tariff  of  abominations. 

1.  Review  of  tariff   laws  passed  before  this  tima.     Hamilton's 

tariff;  tariff  of  1816;  tariff  of  1824. 


THE  DEMOCRACY  LED  BY  JACKSON 


NULLIFICATION 

Thxre  are  few  men  who  have  had  a  part  in  our  national  life 
more  interesting  than  Andrew  Jackson.    Jefferson  had  been 
Bometimes  called  "the  man  of  the  people,"  because  Andnw 
he  so  earnestly  upheld  the  people's  cause;  but  here  J«ck«<'a 
waa  a  "man  of  the  people"  whose  interest  Sowed  from  the  fact 
that  he  himself  was  one  of  them. 
Bom  into  a  family  of  poor  moun- 
taineers on  the   frontier  of  North 
Carolina,    he   had   grown   up    lllie 
other  mountaineers  with  little  edu- 
cation, and  amid  the  rudest  sur- 
roundings.    In  his  early  manhood 
he  moved  to  Tennessee.    There  he 
became  a  lawyer,  and  ten  years 
later  we  find  him  a  judge,  although 
there  seems  to  be  a  general  agree- 
ment  that   he   never    had    much 
knowledge  of  law.     He  was  in  Con- 
gress for  a  short  time,  but  it  was  not 
until  he  had  won  renown  through 
his  exploits  in  the  War  of  1812  that  Andnv  JaOacm 

his  reputation  extended  far  beyond  Pnaidaat,  is2b-is3T. 

his  own  state. 

The  battle  of  New  Orleans  made  Andrew  Jackson  a  national 
hero;    and  his  path  to  the  presidency  was  clear.    If  anything 
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more  than  military  glory  bad  been  needed  to  Bmooth  the  way, 
his  lowly  ori^n  —  bis  kinship  with  the  common  people  —  was 
enough.  "Old  Hickory"  was  a  name  bom  of  love  and  admira- 
tion, and  the  qualities  the  term  implies  were  all  his.  He  was 
strong,  unpoUsbed,  full  of  a  rude  dignity,  and  unswerving  from 
bis  purpose.     His  government  was  so  much  a  personal  one  that 


the  term  "the  reign  of  Andrew  Jackson"  was  applied  to  it  by  a 
political  opponent.  And  the  times  of  Jackson  were  important 
times  in  the  United  States,  as  we  shall  see. 

Scarcely-had  his  term  of  office  begun,  when  a  somewhat  star- 
tling change  in  political  methods  was  put  into  operation  by  Jack- 
son and  his  paji.y  friends.  "To  the  victors  belong  the  spoils,"  a 
politician  of  the  time  had  jestingly  said;  that  is,  to  the  party  ia 
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power  belongs  the  privilege  of  making  places  in  goveniment 
offices  for  its  friends.  And  for  the  first  time  in  national  politics 
hmidreds  of  men  employed  by  the  government  throughout  the 
country  were  turned  out  of  office  for  no  other  reason  than  that 
their  places  were  desired  for  political  friends  of  the  President  and 
the  heads  of  departments.  The  '^  Spoils  System  "  was  The  «<  Spoils 
a  blot  on  Jackson's  administration,  and,  worse  than  System" 
that,  it  gained  a  hold  on  American  political  life  which  has  not 
yet  been  wholly  overcome.  Jackson  called  these  wholesale  re- 
movals ''reform/'  and  there  seems  reason  to  think  that  he  believed 
them  to  be  so,  but  they  were  considered  otherwise  by  the  oppos- 
ing party. 

On  the  great  questions  before  the  country  in  his  day  Jackson 
had  always,  as  we  should  expect  from  our  knowledge  of  the  man, 
very  decided  opinions,  and  his  mind  once  made  up  there  was 
little  hope  of  turning  him  from  his  purpose.  He  often  came  into 
conffict  with  his  cabinet,  and  in  the  later  years  of  his  adminis- 
tration cabinet  meetings  were  no  longer  held.  A  group  of  per- 
sonal friends,  sometimes  called  the  ''kitchen  cabinet,"  Jackson 
allowed  to  become  his  constant  advisers.  Much  was  said  about 
"the  will  of  the  people,"  and  it  is  quite  true  that  Jackson's  meas- 
ures always  met  with  the  people's  support. 

The  tariff  question  continued  to  agitate  the  coimtry.  More 
and  more.  Southern  statesmen  denied  the  right  of  Congress  to  lay 
protective  duties.  Such  laws  were  unconstitutional.  Tariff 
they  said.  And  if  they  were  contrary  to  the  Con-  qn^tions 
stitution,  a  state  was  quite  justified  in  declining  to  obey  them. 
The  Union  was  only  an  agreement  between  the  states,  and  the 
Federal  government  but  the  servant  of  the  states.  Each  state 
was  sovereign,  as  it  had  been  before  the  Constitution  was  made. 
It  might  even  withdraw,  if  it  chose,  from  the  Union.  This  was 
the  Southern  view  —  the  doctrines  of  states'  rights,  nullification, 
and  secession.  These  doctrines  were  ably  upheld  by  Calhoun, 
and   by   Senator    Hajrne    of    South    Carolina.    In    1830   there 
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occurred  in  the  Senate  a  famous  debate  on  states'  rights,  and  the 
doctrine  of  nullification.  In  several  speeches  Hayne  put  forth 
The  Hayne-  ^^  argument,  and  each  speech  was  answered  by 
Webster  Daniel  Webster  of  Massachusetts,  who  argued  that 

debate,  1830  ^y^Q  Union  was  a  government  of  the  people  of  the 
United  States,  and  not  of  the  states;  and  that  nullification  could 
mean  only  disunion.  Then  he  went  on,  in  a  speech  whose  elo- 
quence could  not  but  move  his  hearers  as  it  moves  us  to-day, 
showing  what  the  Union  meant  or  ought  to  mean  to  the  people 
of  all  the  states.  "  It  is  to  that  Union  we  owe  our  safety  at  home, 
and  our  consideration  and  dignity  abroad.  It  is  to  that  Union 
that  we  are  chiefly  indebted  for  whatever  makes  us  most  proud 
of  our  country."  And  then  came  that  wonderful  appeal  for  the 
preservation  of  the  Union  —  "When  my  eyes  shall  be  turned  to 
behold  for  the  last  time  the  sun  in  heaven,  may  I  not  see  him 
shining  on  the  broken  and  dishonored  fragments  of  a  once  glorious 
Union;  on  states  dissevered,  discordant,  belligerent;  on  a  land 
rent  with  civil  feuds,  or  drenched,  it  may  be,  in  fraternal  blood! 
Let  their  last  feeble  and  lingering  glance  rather  behold  the  gor- 
geous ensign  of  the  Republic,  now  known  and  honored  through- 
out the  earth,  .  .  .  not  a  stripe  erased  or  polluted,  nor  a  single  star 
obscured;  .  .  .  but  everywhere,  spread  all  over  in  characters  of 
living  light  .  .  .  that  .  .  .  sentiment  dear  to  every  true  Ameri- 
can heart  —  Liberty  and  Union,  now  and  forever,  one  and  insepa- 
rable!'' 

This  speech  of  Webster  undoubtedly  strengthened  the  love  of 
many  for  the  Union.  But  so  widely  was  the  doctrine  of  nulli- 
fication and  even  of  secession  advocated  in  the  South  that  all 
lovers  of  the  Union  felt  the  danger  to  the  country.  For  a  time 
President  Jackson's  opinion  was  in  doubt;  but  at  a  banquet  in 
1830,  when  asked  for  a  toast,  "Old  Hickory's"  response  was, 
"Our  Federal  Union;  it  must  be  preserved!"  and  his  position 
was  plain. 

In  1832  a  new  tariff  bill  became  a  law.    It  was  somewhat  more 
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moderate  than  that  of  1828,  but  still  strongly  a  protective  tariff. 
In  South  Carolina,  where  the  nullification  sentiment  was  espe- 
cially strong,  a  convention  met  to  consider  the  matter,  Nullification 
and  passed  the  famous  Nullification  Ordinance,  de-  in  South  Caro- 
daring  the  tariff  laws  of  1828  and  1832  to  be  "null,  *^'  '^^a 
void,  and  no  law,  nor  binding  upon  this  state,  its  officers,  or 
citizens.'*  Nor  was  this  all.  "We  will  not  submit  to  the  appli- 
cation of  force,  on  the  part  of  the  Federal  government,  to  reduce 
this  state  to  obedience,"  the  convention  declared,  also,  that  in 
case  the  government  did  try  to  enforce  obedience,  "the  people  of 
this  state  will  hold  themselves  absolved  from  all  further  obliga- 
tion to  maintain  or  preserve  their  political  connection  with  the 
people  of  the  other  states,  and  will  forthwith  proceed  to  organize 
a  separate  government." 

President  Jackson's  answer  to  this  declaration  was  decided 
and  prompt.     In  a  proclamation  to  the  people  of  South  Caro- 
lina, he  solemnly  warned  them  that,  unless  they  obeyed  the  laws, 
force  must  be  used  to  make  them  obey;    and  he  prepared  to 
carry  out  his  threat.     Congress  strongly  supported  Jackson,  and 
the  people  of  the  rebellious  state  could  not  doubt  compromise 
the  earnestness  of  his  purpose  to  enforce  the  laws,  tariff  of 
In  the  meantime  a  new  tariff  law  had  been  passed,   '*^^ 
which  by  lowering  the  duties,  helped  to  bring  matters  to  a  peace- 
ful settlement.    The  South  Carolina  Convention  voted  to  take 
back  the  ordinance,  and  nullification  was  at  an  end.    The  contro- 
versy, however,  added  to  the  growing  antagonism  between  the 
North  and  the  South. 


THINGS  TO  REMEMBER 

1.  Andrew  Jackson,  the  seventh  President,  was  a  man  of  great  force  of 
character,  whose  influence  was  greatly  felt  during  his  administration. 

2.  What  is  known  as  the  "Spoils  System"  was  begun  by  Jackson's  re- 
moval from  office  of  men  who  were  not  of  his  political  party,  and  putting 
his  own  political  friends  into  their  places. 
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3.  The  high  tarifl  laws  passed  by  Congress  irritated  the  South.  Southern 
men  began  to  talk  of  ''nullification/'  and  even  of  secession,  if  the  tariff  were 
not  reduced.  Great  debates  on  these  questions  took  place  in  the  Senate. 
Calhoun  was  the  great  advocate  of  "states'  rights/'  while  Daniel  Webster 
made  eloquent  speeches  in  which  he  showed  what  the  Union  ought  to  mean 
to  the  people  everywhere,  and  that  the  doctrines  of  the  states'  rights  men 
could  end  only  in  disunion. 

4.  In  1832  the  people  of  South  Carolina  called  a  convention  to  consider 
the  tariff  law  passed  that  year.  The  convention  passed  the  "Nullification 
Ordinance/'  and  threatened,  if  force  were  used  by  the  government  to  carry 
out  the  tariff  law  in  South  Carolina,  to  secede  from  the  Union. 

5.  President  Jackson  took  prompt  and  forcible  measures  to  cause  the 
people  of  South  Carolina  to  obey  the  law.  Congress,  however,  to  avoid 
conflict,  passed  a  "compromise  tariff,"  which  lowered  the  duties.  The 
people  of  South  Carolina  then  gave  up  their  opposition. 

THINGS  TO  READ 

1.  "Andrew  Jackson,"  Brown  (Riverside  Biographical  Series),  pp.  87- 
145. 

2.  "Four  American  Patriots,"  Burton,  pp.  133-192,  The  Story  of  An- 
drew Jackson. 

3.  "Four  Great  Americans,"  Baldwin,  pp.  125-184,  The  Story  of  Daniel 
Webster. 

4.  Heniy  Clay,  in  "The  Men  who  Made  the  Nation,"  Sparks,  pp.  255- 
281. 

THINGS  TO  DO 

1.  Find  the  meaning  of  sovereign,  ineeparahle^  controversy, 

2.  Think  of  descriptive  words  which  you  might  use  to  show  the  character 
of  Andrew  Jackson. 

3.  Think  out  clearly  the  position  taken  by  the  "states'  rights"  men  of 
the  South.  Compare  their  threats  of  secession  with  the  position  taken 
by  the  Federalists  of  New  England  at  the  time  of  the  Hartford  Convention. 
Review  the  Kentucky  and  Virginia  resolutions. 

FOR  YOUR  NOTEBOOK 
1.   Andrew  Jackson. 
(Portrait) 
^Our  Federal  Union  1    It  must  be  preserved  1** 
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2.  State  sovereignty  or  an  indestructible  Union. 

States'  rights  advocated  by  people  of  the ,  led  by  — .  Their  doc- 
trine was . 

The  indestructible  Union  advocated  in  the  Senate  by ,  who  did 

much  to  create  a  love  for  the  Union  like  his  own  in  the  hearts  of  Northern 
people.  His  idea  of  the  Constitution  was  that  it  was ,  while  the  South- 
em  leaders  considered  it  only . 

3.  Daniel  Webster. 

(Portrait) 

Place  here  the  quotation  from  Webster's  great  speech,  oq  page  8S2. 


xn 

THE  FINANCIAL  QUESTIONS  OF  JACKSON'S  TIMES 

In  1832  Jackson  was  reelected  by  a  large  majority.  During 
his  second  term  the  great  question  before  the  country  concerned 
jadBon  op-  ^^^  United  States  Bank.  Jackson  believed  this  bank 
posed  the  was  not  a  good  thing  for  the  country;  and,  believing 
United  StatM    ^jjjg^  ^^  ^ent  all  his  energies  toward  its  destruction. 

The  bank  charter  was  to  expire  in  1836,  and  although 
the  National  Republicans  in  Congress  succeeded  in  1832  in  pass- 
ing a  bill  rechartering  it,  Jackson  vetoed  it,  and  it  failed  to  be- 
come a  law. 

The  next  year  Jackson  aimed  another  blow  at  the  power  of 
the  bank,  by  what  is  known  as  the  "removal  of  deposits."  Gov- 
Removai  of  emment  funds  were  no  longer  deposited  in  the  bank, 
deposits,  1833  but  were  placed  in  various  banks  imder  state  con- 
trol and  friendly  to  the  Democratic  party.  This  act  was  op- 
posed by  many  men  of  Jackson's  own  party,  and  even  by  some  in 
his  cabinet.  But  no  amount  of  persuasion  could  turn  him.  The 
bank  was  a  bad  thing,  he  reasoned.  The  bank  must  be  destroyed. 
And  he  chose  the  surest  way  to  destroy  it. 

The  eflfect  of  the  "removal  of  deposits"  reached  much  farther 
than  the  United  States  Bank.  To  understand  this  effect  we  must 
Financial  know  a  little  of  financial  conditions  at  this  time, 
conditions  The  development  of  the  West,  the  use  of  steamboats, 
the  improvement  of  highways,  the  building  of  canals,  and  that 
wonderful  new  invention,  the  steam  railway,  made  this  a  time 
of  great  business  activity.  Men  everywhere  were  eager  to  xmder- 
take  great  enterprises.  Much  money  was  invested  in  Western 
lands;   there  was  a  general  idea  that  great  fortimes  were  to  be 

336 
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made  from  these  lands.  People  who  had  no  money  to  invest 
were  anxious  to  borrow.  State  governments  were  plannii^  in- 
ternal improvements  on  a  large  scale,  and  they  too  were  anxious 
to  borrow  money.  The  banks  could  lend  at  a  profit  all  the 
money  they  could  get  to  lend.  And  in  the  excitement  of  the  times 
many  banks  lent  money  which  they  did  not  have,  —  that  is, 
they  issued  notes,  hoping  that  if  the  notes  came  back  to  be  re- 
deemed in  coin,  they  would  them  have  the  money  with  which  to 
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redeem  them.  Government  deposita  in  the  selected  banks  — 
"pet  banks"  they  were  called  by  Jackson's  opponents  —  of 
course  increased  the  amount  of  money  which  might  be  put  into 
circulation.  The  spirit  of  speculation  grew  stroi^er  than  before. 
"Wild-cat  banks"  —  which  issued  notes  they  never  meant  to 
redeem  —  sprang  up.  But  one  thing  was  needed  to  bring  about 
a  financial  panic,  and  that  one  thing  President  Jackson  supplied. 
Jackson  was  what  was  called  a  "hard-money  man.''  He  be- 
b«lieved  that  only  gold  and  silver  money  should  be  received  by 
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the  government,  and  he  viewed  with  alarm  the  large  numbers  of 
bank-notes  in  circulation,  and  being  paid  into  the  United  States 
The  **  Specie  Treasury  for  public  lands  in  the  West.  As  we  have 
Circttiar/'  already  seen,  to  believe  a  thing  was  wrong  and  to  pro- 
'^36  QQQ^  iq  destroy  it,  if  he  could,  always  went  together 

in  "  Old  Hickory's  "  mind.  He  determined  to  stop  the  payment  of 
paper  money  to  the  government,  and  when  he  was  nearly  at  the 
end  of  his  second  term  the  order  went  out  that  hereafter  nothing 
but  gold  and  silver  (specie)  would  be  received  in  payment  for 
public  lands.  The  "Specie  Circular,"  like  Jackson's  attack  on 
the  bank,  was  a  harsh  way  of  dealing  with  the  situation.  ''Jack- 
son simply  smashed  things,"  some  one  has  said.  Whether  any 
other  way  could  have  been  found  to  accomplish  the  end  would  be 
hard  to  say.    This,  at  least,  was  Jackson's  way. 

Soon  bank-notes  began  to  come  back  to  the  banks  that  had 
issued  them,  to  be  redeemed  in  specie.  The  banks  had  little  or 
no  specie,  and  often  had  to  suspend  payment.  People  who  had 
borrowed  money  were  now  desperately  seeking  to  raise  money 
with  which  to  pay  their  debts.  Holders  of  western  lands  lost  all 
hope  of  making  fortunes,  and  were  anxious  to  sell  at  any  price. 
Everybody  wanted  to  sell,  nobody  to  buy.  Mills  and  factories 
The  *<  panic  of  found  that  their  sales  were  rapidly  falling  off.  People 
1837  "  could  not  afford  to  buy  their  goods.   Then  the  mills  and 

factories  had  to  close,  men  were  thrown  out  of  work,  great  poverty 
and  distress  followed.    The  time  is  known  as  the  "panic  of  1837." 

Jackson  had  gone  out  of  office  in  March  of  this  year,  but  his 
party  was  still  in  power,  with  Martin  Van  Buren,  Jackson's  friend 
and  adviser,  as  President.  Even  the  government  felt  the  finan- 
cial trouble,  much  of  its  money  having  been  in  banks  which  were 
now  unable  to  pay  the  money  back.  Van  Buren  urged  that  the 
United  States  government  have  a  "treasury"  of  its  own,  and  have 
Treasniy  es-  no  more  business  with  banks.  In  1840  the  treasury 
tobiiehed,  1840  ^^^  estabUshed  by  law,  and  the  government  became, 
as  it  still  is,  entirely  independent  in  its  financial  affairs. 
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It  is  difficult  to  praise  or  to  condemn  Jackson's  work  in  these 
stormy  times,  but  it  is  surely  true  that  when  the  "hard  times" 
of  1837  bad  passed,  and  prosperity  came  a^ain,  it  was  on  a  stronger 
foundation  than  it  had  been  before  Jack- 
son's "smashing  things"  had  taken  place. 

The  time  of  Jackson  and  his  party's 
power  was  a  time  of  great  development  in 
the  United  States.     We  have    Kedunical 
already  mentioned  some  of  the    aid*  to 
causes  of  this  great  awakening,     *""*"" 
and  need   pause  now  to  notice  only  the 
rapid  increase  in  the  use  of  railroads  and 
steamboats,  and  to  consider  some  smaller 
inventions  which  had  their  influence  on  the 
increasing  activity  of  the  times.  ^i^rtin  v»n  Bunn 

In  1828  three  miles  of  railroad  had  been  pieaident,  issz-imi. 
built  in  the  United  States;  by  1840  there 
were  twenty-two  hundred  miles.  Steamboats,  too,  were  by  1840 
in  general  use  on  the  Great  Lakes,  the  Ohio,  and  the  Mississippi. 
In  1819  a  steamboat,  the  Savannah,  had  crossed  the  Atlantic, 
and  in  1840  the  Cunard  Steamship  Line  between  New  York  and 
Liverpool  was  regularly  established.  The  time  between  Europe 
and  America  was  reduced  to  ten  or  twelve  days. 

The  increased  faciUties  for  travel  of  course  increased  commerce, 
and  cut  down  not  only  the  time  of  transportation,  but  the  cost. 
Eastern  and  western  goods  were  more  freely  exchanged,  and  the 
people  of  the  East  and  the  West  came  to  know  each  other  better. 

Then,  too,  while  commerce  was  increasing,  farming  was  greatly 
fuded  by  the  use  of  recently  invented  machines  for  tilling,  sow- 
ing, and  reaping.  The  McCormick  reaper,  in  particu-  Tha  HcCor- 
lar,  must  be  noticed.  The  difficulty  in  raising  wheat  "iek  imp« 
had  always  been  in  harvesting  the  grain  rapidly  enough  to  pre- 
vent its  spoiling.  The  horse  reaper  completely  overcame  this 
difficulty,  and  each  year  saw  new  lands  in  the  West  devoted  to 
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wheat  raisii^,  and  each  year  the  value  of  the  wheat  crop  grew 

greater.     The  reaper  was  to  the  wheat  growers  what  the  cotton 

gin  had  been  to  the  planters  of  the  South. 

Other  inventions  were  making  changes  in  ways  of  living  or 

methods  of  work.  Friction  matches  were  just  coming  into  use. 
Lamps  were  takii^  the 
place  of  candles,  and  in 
some  places  gas  was 
being  introduced  for 
lighting  purposes. 
Stoves  were  being  im- 
proved, and  were  now 
largely  used  for  heat- 
ing,   instead    of    the 

fireplace,      ciuuigga  in  Ufa 

The  won-    ud  thonsU 

derful    '■T'***' 

science  of  photography 

was  given  to  the  world 

by  the  invention  of  the 

daguerreotype  in  1839. 

The    steam    hammer, 

invented    in    Engluid 

in    1842,    ranks    high 

among     labor-saving 

machines.     The    year 

1844  sawtwo  American 

inventions  of  immense 

importance   to   the 

world.     One  of    these 

was  the  process  of  vulcanizing  rubber,  thus  rendering,  useful  a 

substance  which  bad  for  years  been  the  hope  and  the  despair  of 

manufacturers.     The  other  was  the  electric  telegraph,  invented 

by  Samuel  F.  B.  Morse,  and  its  influence  in  the  modem  world 


Bouiuiuy 


Th«  Oregon  Counlry 
duputs  until  IMS.  The  Onian  QUH^on  ir 
praminani  in  CoDcrcas  ftfler  1810.  In  the  preaidentU 
cunpnlsn  of  1844  tba  DsmacnU  duuandftd  thit  thi 
boundu?  b«  fittd  it  M"  iC.  "Fkltylour  (Orty  o 
fifbt"  bocunsa  populiir  mUyinc  oiyl 
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c&n  hardly  be  estimated. 
Two  yeare  after  the  tele- 
graph came  the  eewing 
machine,  made  by  Elias 
Howe.  For  years  men 
had  been  experimenting 
to  perfect  ttiis,  but  Howe 
was  the  first  to  make  a 
success  of  it.  The  cur- 
rent of  life  was  no  longer 
slowandcahn.  Themod- 

em  hurry  and  bustle  of  The  F1r«  McCormidt  Reaper 

city  life  began  to  appear. 

Newspapers,  which  had  already  become  a  feature  of  American 
life,  greatly  increaaed  their  influence,  as  more  rapid  transportation 
and  improved  methods  of  printing  made  it 
possible  for  them  to  print  news  earlier  and 
to  circulate  it  more  widely.  Great  writers, 
whose  work  is  now  the  pride  of  our  country, 
began  to  appear.  Washington  Irvii^  was 
already  famous ;  Cooper,  Poe,  Hawthorne, 
Emerson,  and  Longfellow  were  entering  upon 
their  work.  Such  orators  as  Webster  and 
Clay  were  firing  the 
hearts  of  the  people  by 
,  „  „  „  their  eloquence. 

People  began  to  see 
that  the  public  schools,  of  which  there  were 
already  many  in  the  United  States,  must  be 
increased  and  improved.  They  began,  too, 
to  care  more  for  the  welfare  of  their  fellow- 
men,  and  to  organize  missionary  and  chari- 
table societies,  to  reform  prisons  Mid  asylums 
for  the  insane.    A  desire  to  overcome  the 
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terrible  evils  of  intemperance  caused  hundreds  of  temperance 
societies  to  be  formed ;  while  the  feeling  that  no  man  should 
be  held  in  slavery  to  another  man  grew  rapidly  enough  to  cause 
the  beginning  of  the  movement  to  abolish  slaveholdii^  in  the 
United  States.     In   1831   William    Lloyd    Garrison,  a  young 


Chk*co  IQ  1632 

man  of  extreme  antislavery  views,  began  the  publication  of  an 
abolition  paper  called  the  lAberator.  It  soon  attained  a  wide 
circulation. 

Garrison  advocated  immediate  abolition.  He  denounced  the 
^iriiuam  Constitution  for  protecting  slavery.   He  scorned  union 

Uoyd  with  slave  states.     He  wrote  in   the  Liberator,   "I 

OuilwD  gjj^  strenuously  contend  for  the  immediate  enfran- 

chisement of  our  slave  population.  ...  I  will  be  as  harsh  as 
truth  and  as  uncompromising  as  justice  —  I  am  in  earnest  —  I  will 
not  equivocate  —  I  will  not  excuse  —  I  will  not  retreat  a  sii^le 
inch  —  and  I  will  be  heard." 

In  the  South  the  antblavery  movement  was  looked  upon  with 
horror.  AU  feared  that  it  would  lead  to  insurrection  among 
the  slaves.     The  Liberaior  and  other  antislavery  publications 
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were  forbidden  circulation.    Garrison  himself  waa  hated  and 
despised. 

In  the  North,  also,  antislavery  seutimente  found  no  favor  at 
first.  Merchants  and  business  men  had  no  desire  to  offend  the 
South.  Cultured  people  were  repelled  by  Garrison's  harsh  n 


of  speech.  Even  the  churches  condemned  antislavery  agitation. 
But  antislavery  teaching  went  on  and  in  time  its  influence  was  felt. 
Modem  American  life,  as  we  see  it  about  us  to-day,  had  some- 
how come  into  existence  during  the  ten  years  between  1830  and 
1840.  "The  United  States  of  1830  presented  few  radical  differ- 
ences from  the  nation  of  a  generation  before;  the  United  States 
of  1840  had  almost  forgotten  that  its  past  was  more  than  a  decade 
in  extent." 

THINGS  TO  REMEMBER 

1.  There  vere  serious  financial  difficulties  during  Jackson's  second  term. 

2.  Jackson  believed  that  the  United  States  Bank  held  too  much  power, 
and  he  succeeded  in  destroying  it. 

3.  Speculation  was  carried  on  all  over  the  country.  Because  so  many 
people  were  anxious  to  borrow  money  for  various  enterprises,  banking  be- 
came very  profitable,  and  a  great  increase  in  the  number  of  banka  followed. 
Many  of  these  banks  issued  notes  which  they  had  not  money  to  redeem, 
and  the  country  was  flooded  with  this  paper  money. 

4.  Jackson  believed  that  only  gold  and  silver  should  be  received  by  the 
government.  Large  sums  were  being  paid  into  the  government  treasury 
for  Western  lands;  Jackson's  "Specie  Circular"  forbade  these  payments  to 
be  made  in  anything  but  specie  (gold  or  silver). 
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5.  Paper  money  came  back  to  the  banks  for  redemption,  and  man) 
banks  were  ruined.  The  people  holding  the  notes  of  these  banks  of  course 
suffered  too,  and  soon  the  whole  country  was  feeling  the  effects  of  their 
trouble.     The  time  is  known  as  the  "panic  of  1837." 

6.  By  1840  great  changes  had  come  in  ways  of  living  and  in  ways  of 
work.  The  steamboat  and  the  railroad,  greatly  increased  manufactures, 
the  invention  of  labor-saving  machines,  all  made  wonderful  changes.  '  The 
West  was  developing  vezy  rapidly,  and  coming  to  be  an  important  and  in- 
fluential part  of  the  nation. 

THINGS  TO  READ 

1.  "Andrew  Jackson,"  Brown  (Riverside  Biographical  Series),  pp. 
138-156. 

2.  "  History  of  the  United  States,"  Elson,  pp.  478-480,  487-605. 

3.  "  Students'  History  of  the  United  States,"  Channing,  pp.  399-414. 

4.  "  Growth  of  the  American  Nation,"  Judson,  pp.  234-243,  258-268. 

THINGS  TO  DO 

1.  Find  the  meaning  of  circvlatum  (as  applied  to  money),  specie,  treasury, 
prosperity. 

2.  Find,  with  your  teacher's  assistance,  answers  to  these  questions: — 

(1)  Why  do  people  put  money  into  banks  ? 

(2)  Why  do  banks  wish  to  receive  people's  money  ? 

(3)  What  do  the  banks  usually  do  with  the  money  deposited  in 
them? 

(4)  What  are  bank-notes  ? 

(5)  Can  any  one  who  wishes  to  establish  a  bank  do  so,  and  issue  as 
many  notes  as  he  pleases  ? 

(6)  How  was  it  possible  for  so  many  "wild-cat  banks"  to  come 
into  existence  in  Jackson's  time  ? 

(7)  If  all  the  depositors  in  a  bank  were  to  ask  for  their  deposits  on 
the  same  day,  would  the  bank  probably  be  able  to  meet  the 
demand  7    Give  a  reason  for  your  opinion. 

3.  Discuss: — 

Do  you  agree  with  Garrison  that  no  union  was  better  than  a  union 
with  slavery? 

FOR  YOUR  NOTEBOOK 

Inventions  and  improvements  from  1825  to  1840. 

(1)  The  railroad  —  first  in  United  States,  1828;  twenty-two  hundred 
mUes  built  by  1840. 
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(2)  The  steamboat  improved;  by  1840  in  general  use  on  the  Great 
Lakes,  the  Ohio,  and  the  Mississippi;  the  Cunard  Line  across  the 
Atlantic  established  in  1840. 

(3)  Agricultural  machines  to  take  the  place  of  hand  labor;  the  Mo- 
Cormick  reaper. 

(4)  Improvements  in  lighting  and  heating;   matches;   gas;   stoves; 
coal. 

(5)  Platform  scales  invented;  the  lockstitch  sewing  machine  first 
made  and  sold;  many  small  articles  made  by  machine  instead  of 
by  hand. 

(6)  Tlie  use  of  ansBsthetics  in  surgical  operations  and  dentistry. 

OUTLINE 
(T.  The  Democracy  led  by  Jackson,  182&-1841. 

(Fftddanto:  Jaokno,  1829-1837;  Vftn  Buren,  1837-1841.) 

A.  The  new  President;  a  "man  of  the  people";  lack  of  political  train- 
ing; character  and  temperament  of  the  man. 

B.  The  Spoils  System. 

C.  Opposition  of  the  South  to  a  protective  tariff. 

1.  Agitation  following   the   tariff   of   1828;   not   allayed  by  the 
slightly  lower  duties  of  the  tariff  of  1832. 

2.  Convention  in  South  Carolina  passed  Nullification  Ordinance. 
November,  1832. 

3.  Jackson's  position:   "Our  Federal  Union!   it    must    be   pre- 
served."    His  proclamation  to  the  people  of  South  Carolina. 

4.  The  compromise  tariff  of  1833. 

D.  Financial  problems. 

1.  Financial  condition  of  the  country;  speculation;  sale  of  public 
lands;  money  market;  banking  methods;  government  surplus. 

2.  The  United  States  Bank. 

a.  Its  history;    condition  when  Jackson  came  into  office. 
6.  Jackson's  veto  of  bill  to  recharter  the  bank. 

c.  Jackson's  rejection  followed  by  the  "removal  of  deposits '%* 
funds  placed  in  state  banks  under  Democratic  control  known 
as  "pet  banks." 

d.  Increase  of  state  banks  and  speculation;  "wild-cat  banks." 

e.  The  Specie  Circular. 
/.  The  panic  of  1837. 

g.  The  independent  treasury. 
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E,  Social,  industrial,  and  territorial  expansion. 

1.  Territorial  growth  since  the  United  States  became  a  nation. 
a.  The  Louisiana  Purchase. 

6.  The  Oregon  country;  in  dispute  at  this  time;  later  boundai^ 

settled  by  treaty  with  England. 
e,  Florida;  bou^t  from  Spain  in  1819. 

2.  Mechanical  aids  to  progress. 

a.  The  railroad. 

In  1828,  three  miles  in  America. 

In  1837,  fifteen  hundred  miles. 

In  1840,  twenty-two  hundred  miles. 

Changes  brought  about  by  steam  locomotion. 

b.  Improvement  and  increased  use  of  the  steamboat, 
e.  Minor  inventions. 

3.  Effect  of  changes  in  mode  of  living  and  work   upon   social 
conditions. 


SLAVERY  THREATENS  THE  UNION 


THE  STRUGGLE  FOB  MORE  SLAVE  TERRITORY  BEGINS 

The  election  of  1840  marks  a  break  in  the  long-continued  power 
of  the  Democratic-Republican  party,  or  the  Democratic  party, 
38  it  had  now  come  to  be  called.    Since  the  days  of  poUUmI 
JeEFerson  many  changes  had  come  about  in  party  putiM 
beliefs  and  principles,  but  through  all  changes  the  party  had  stood 
for  state  rights  rather  than  for  a 
strong  national  government,  for  a 
low  tariff,  and  for  strict  construc- 
tion of  the  Constitution. 

The  National  Republican  party, 
formed  during  the  administration 
of  John  Quiucy  Adams,  was  now 
known  as  the  Whig  party.  Its 
leader  was  still  Henry  Clay,  and  its 
principles,  as  they  had  been  from 
.the  beginning,  were  in  favor  of  a 
strong  central  government,  liberal 
construction  of  the  Constitution, 
and  a  protective  tariff.  Clay,  how- 
ever, having  failed  of  election  as 
President  in  1832,  the  nomination  | 
of  his  party  in  1836  and  again  in 

1840  waa  ^ven  to  General  William  Hemy  Harrison,  a  hero  of 
the  War  of  1812. 

In  1836,  as  we  already  know,  Van  Buren,  the  Demooratia 
347 
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candidate,  was  elected.    In  1840  he  was  again  the  candidate  oi 

his  party,  but  was  defeated,  and  Harrison  became  the  first  Whig 
President.  In  this  election  we  may  see, 
also,  the  hold  that  the  abolition  movement 
was  taking  upon  the  North,  since  an  anti- 
slavery  party,  calling  itself  the  "Liberty 
party,"  entered  the  political  field,  and 
I  seciu-ed  seven  thousand  votes  for  its 
I  candidate. 

I  Harrison  was  the  first  President  to  die 

in  office.  His  death  occurred  after  only 
a  month  of  service,  and  his  term  was  com- 
pleted by  Tyler,  who  had  been  Vice  Prea- 
dent.  Tyler  was  not  really  a  Whig  m  his 
wm  H  H»rri»on  political  beliefs,  but  rather  an  anti-Jackson 

pnaidsDt lor oDs month.  IS4I.  Democrat,  and  he  soon  came  into  conSict 
with-  the  party  which  elected  him.    In 

1S44  he  was  not  popular  enough  with  his  party  to  be  renominated, 

and  Clay  was  placed  again  at  the  head  of 

his  party  ticket.  Again  he  failed  of  elec- 
tion, and  the  Democratic  candidate,  James 

K.  Polk,  came  into  office.     The   Liberty 

party,  a  second  time  in  the  field,  had  in 

the  four  years  since  its  formation  gained 

many  adherents,  sixty  thousand  votes  being 

cast  for    its  candidate.    The  antislavery 

sentiment   stirred    up    by   the   abolition 

societies  had  now  spread  sufficiently  to 

make  the  extension  of  slavery  a  political    „      ,  ^''''"  ^''" , 

,,,  ,,.,  ..1  Electsd    Vi«    PiBsidmt    In 

issue  which  could  no  longer  be  ignored.  igw;  b«sn»Pngid«rtoa 

Thousands  of  petitions  for  the  abolition       ''^^^J  '''*'''■  "'™' 
of  slavery  in   the   District  of   Columbia 

were  sent  to  Congress.     Southern  congressmen  used  every  means 
to  prevent  even  the  reading  of  these  netitions,  but  a  strong 
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friend,  not  especially  of  the  abolitionists,  but  of  the  "right  of 
petition,"  arose  in  John  Quincy  Adams,  now  a  representative 
from  Massachusetts.  So  loi^,  and  with  such  fiery  zeal,  did 
he  uphold  the  right  of  the  people  to  send  petitions  on  any 
subject  to  Congress,  that  be 
gained  the  name  "  the  old  man 
eloquent." 

This  denial  by  the  Southerners 
of  the  right  of  petition  did  not 
help  their  cause.  On  the  con- 
trary, it  added  to  the  growing 
feeling  against  them,  and  with 
the  election  of  1S48  we  shall  see 

the  slavery  question  take  precedence  of  all  other  issues,  and  be- 
come the  great  question  before  the  nation.  It  had  long  disturbed 
the  national  peace;  it  now  came  to  threaten  the  Union  itself.  We 
have  seen  how,  year  by  year,  the  North  and  the  Orawa  of 
South  had  grown  more  and  more  unlike,  and  more  ' 
and  more  suspicious  of  each  other;  how  the  Mis-  ' 
Bouri  question  had  made  the  first  real  break  between  them ;  how 
differences  concerning  the  tariff  had  further  embittered  the  feel- 
ing of  each  toward  the  other.  We  know  how  ready  different  sec- 
tions of  the  country  had  been  to  talk  of  nullification,  when  acts 
of  the  federal  government  had  displeased  them;  and  we  have 
read  South  Carolina's  open  threat  of  secession  in  1832. 

The  feeling  had  become  very  strong  in  the  South  that  just  treat- 
ment would  never  be  given  Southern  states  by  the  North,  and  that 
unless  their  power  in  the  Senate  could  be  kept  equal   Kaepisc  th« 
to  that  of  the  Northern  states,  the  South  would  see   'qoMiitj  In 
her  industries  and  her  ways  of  life  interfered  with,      '  Swi«t« 
and  her  prosperity  ruined.     Keeping  the  power  of  the  South  in 
the  Senate  equal  to  that  of  the  North  meant  that  the  nimiber  of 
slave  states  must  be  kept  equal  to  the  number  of  free  states. 
Therefore  we  see  struggle  after  struggle  over  the  making  of  new 
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states.  After  the  Missouri  Compromise,  which  made  the  nwnber 
of  slave  and  free  states  equal,  no  states  were  admitted  for  fifteen 
years.  Then  Arkansas  came  in  as  a  slave  state  and  Michigan 
as  a  free  state.  The  equality  was  still  preserved,  but  by  the  terms 
of  the  Missouri  Compromise  far  more  territory  was  left  from 
which  to  make  free  states  than  from  which  slave  states  could  be 
made.  The  South  saw  its  power  threatened,  and  could  see  relief 
only  in  getting  more  territory  which  might  become  slave  soil. 

At  this  time  Texas,  which  had  been  a  part  of  Mexico,  had 
fought  against  her  Mexican  rulers  and  had  become  independent. 
The  Annua-  The  Texans,  however,  wished  to  become  a  part  of  the 
don  of  Texas,  United  States,  and  asked  that  Texas  be  admitted  to 
^***  the  Union  as  a  state.    The  South  welcomed  the  op- 

portunity, for  the  Texans  already  had  many  slaves,  and  would 

undoubtedly  wish  to  form  a  slave  state,  or 
perhaps  better  yet  to  have  their  territory  cut 
up  into  several  slave  states,  for  Texas  was 
more  than  five  times  as  big  as  New  York  or 
Pennsylvania. 
Northern  congressmen  tried  to  keep  Texas 
Texas  Flag  out  of  the  Union.    They  had  no  desire  to  see 

^^^^e^^Ttoto.'^   the  South  add  four  or  five  slave  states,  or  even 

one,  to  her  territory.  Then,  too,  the  annexation 
of  Texas  would  be  likely  to  bring  on  a  war  with  Mexico.  But  the 
Southerners  rather  desired  war  than  otherwise,  and  their  members 
in  Congress  gained  their  point.    Texas  was  admitted  in  1845. 

The  war  with  Mexico,  feared  by  the  North,  was  not  long  in 
coming.  Mexico  was  quick  to  resent  the  annexation  of  Texas 
The  Mexican  by  the  United  States,  especially  since  Texas  claimed 
War,  1846-  more  territory  than  she  had  been  able  to  occupy 
'^  when  she  had  been  independent.    The  United  States 

supported  the  claim  of  Texas.  A  war  with  Mexico  would  give 
the  United  States  a  good  excuse  for  forcing  her  weaker  neighbor 
to  give  up  still  more  territory  —  for  already  the  eye  of  the  nation 
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was  on  California.  This  voa  doubtless  the  real  reason  why  Fresi> 
dent  Polk  was  anxious  to  make  war,  and  why  he  was  supported 
by  a  majority  in  Congress;  but  it  is  not  a  reason  which  adds  to 
the  glory  of  our  history. 

American  troops  sent  into  the  disputed  territory  were  attacked 
there  by  Mexican  soldiers,  and  President  Polk's  message  to  Con- 
gress stated:  "War  exists  notwithstanding  all  our  efforts  to  avoid 
it  —  exists   by  the  act  of    Mexico   herself. 
Mexico  has  invaded  our  territory,  and  shed 
American   blood   upon   American   soil."     If 
this  had   been  true,  it  would   indeed   have 
justified  the  declaration  of  war  which  Con- 
gress at  once  passed.     But  there  seems  little 
to  justify  such  a  statement.    It  would  seem 
rather  that  the  war  was  forced  upon  Mexico, 
and  that  the  blood  shed  was  upon  soil  which 
Mexico  had  a  right  to  claim. 

Some  historians,  indeed,  do  not  take  this  pi^^,  i846-im9 
view,  but  assert  that  Mexico  brought  the 
war  upon  herself  by  continued  mistreatment  of  Americans;  that 
the  claim  of  Texas  to  the  territory  between  the  Nueces  and  the 
Rio  Grande  was  quite  justified;  and  that  President  Polk  did  not 
advocate  war  until  he  had  tried  in  vain  to  adjust  the  differences 
by  peaceful  means. 

"The  Mexicans,"  says  Ehodes  in  his  history,  "thought  that  the 
war  was  the  result  of  a  deliberately  calculated  scheme  of  robbery 
on  the  part  of  the  superior  power."  And  there  was  a  deep-rooted 
feeling  in  America  that  the  war  was  unjustly  begun  —  a  feelii^ 
which  is  still  upheld  by  many  thoughtful  students. 

The  war,  however  ingloriously  begun,  was  one  which  reflected 
great  credit  upon  the  American  army.  General  Taylor,  who  was 
in  charge  of  the  troops  in  the  region  of  the  Rio  Grande,  had  de- 
feated the  Mexicans  at  the  battles  of  Palo  Alto  and  Resaca  de  la 
Palma  even  before  war  was  really  declared.    Following  them 
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across  the  river,  he  fought  a  three  days'  battle  at  Monterey  in 
September,  1S46,  and  again  defeated  the  Mexican  army.  Push- 
ing on  toward  the  heart  of  the  country,  he  was  met  (February, 


C«mpiign  ol  General  TiyJor 

1847)  by  a  Mexican  force,  four  times  as  large  as  his  own,  at  Buena 
Vista,  where  he  gained  a  brilliant  victory  in  spite  of  the  unequal 
numbers. 

Already,  however,  the  principal  scene  of  the  war  had  shifted, 
and  we  Snd  interest  centering  on  General  Scott's  advance  on  the 


Campaign  ol  Cenoral  SccU 


city  of  Mexico.  This  campaign  will  long  be  known  as  one  of 
the  most  brilliant  and  picturesque  of  modem  history.  From  Vera 
Crua  on  the  coast,  to  Mexico,  the  capital  city  of  the  Republic, 
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the  way  of  the  Americaa  army  lay  over  mountwna,  through 
passes  and  ravines,  with  fortified  castles  to  be  Btonned  and  walled 
cities  to  be  taken.  At  Cerro  Gordo,  a  narrow  mountain  pass  with 
high  and  rugged  sides,  the  Mexican  army,  commanded  by  their 
president  and  general,  Santa  Amia,  met  the  Americans.    The 


battle  ended  with  victory  for  Scott  and  the  flight  of  Santa  Anna. 
Then  the  Americans  pressed  their  way  over  the  crest  of  the  moun- 
tains until  the  fair  green  valley  and  the  beautiful  city  of  Mexico 
lay  before  them.  But  there  were  fortified  outposts  to  be  taken 
and  the  frowning  castle  of  Chapultepec. 

On  the  20th  of  August  the  task  was  begun,  and  though  the 
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fighting  was  hard,  one  after  another  the  outposts  gave  way  and 
the  American  army  was  before  the  walls,  inside  which  all  the 
fleeing  and  defeated  Mexicans  had  gathered.  On  September 
8th  the  attack  was  begun,  and  five  days  later  the  grim  old  castle 
was  carried  by  storm  and  the  American  soldiers  swept  on  into 
the  city  itself.    Mexico  was  conquered. 

In  the  treaty  which  followed,  Mexico  was  powerless  to  resist 
the  will  of  the  conqueror.  California  and  New  Mexico,  as  well  as 
Texas,  were  made  territory  of  the  United  States.  That  the 
United  States  paid  eighteen  millions  of  dollars  to  the  Mexican 
government  did  not  change  the  fact  that  Mexico  was  forced  to 
sell  her  lands  against  her  will.  To  the  Union  the  purchase 
brought  the  bitterness  of  strife. 

A  great  territory  was  added  to  the  Union.  Should  it  become 
a  source  of  strength  to  the  South,  or  should  it  be  added  to  the 
free  territory  which  was  already  greater  than  the  area  devoted 
to  slavery  ?  This  became  the  burning  question,  and  the  South 
The  Wiimot  could  see  no  justice  in  the  Wilmot  Proviso,  proposed 
ProTiflo  in  Congress  early  during  the  war,  to  prohibit  slavery 

forever  in  the  territory  that  might  be  acquired.  The  Proviso  was 
twice  passed  by  the  House,  and  it  twice  failed  in  the  Senate. 
But  the  North  was  aroused.  The  abolitionists'  cry,  that  slavery 
was  ''a  sin,  and  a  crime,  and  a  blot  on  the  nation,"  had  at  last 
won  followers  enough  to  make  a  stand  against  the  further  spread 
of  the  evil,  —  a  stand  with  which  the  South  must  reckon.  From 
1847  until  the  crisis  in  1861  all  other  questions  fell  back  before 
this  —  "Shall  slavery  be  confined  within  its  present  limits  —  or 
shall  it  be  allowed  to  expand  and  to  occupy  the  West?" 

THINGS  TO  REMEMBER 

1.  The  National  Republican  party,  formed  in  the  administration  of 
John  Quincy  Adams,  and  now  known  as  the  Whig  party,  came  into  power 
in  1840,  with  the  electjop  of  its  candidate,  William  Heniy  Harrison,  for 
President. 
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». 


2.  This  election  shows  a  new  party,  calling  itself  the  "  Liberty  party, 
and  having  as  its  foundation  the  abolition  of  slavery.    It  is  important  only 
as  it  shows  the  growth  of  abolition  sentiment. 

3.  In  the  election  of  1844,  the  Democratic  party  came  back  into  power. 
In  this  election  the  Liberty  party  candidates  received  more  than  eight 
times  as  many  votes  as  they  had  in  1840. 

4.  The  slavery  question  was  now  coming  to  be  the  most  important 
political  question  of  the  day.  The  South  believed  that  the  North  cared 
nothing  for  the  prosperity  of  the  Southern  states,  and  that  if  the  free  states 
outnumbered  the  slave  states,  the  future  of  the  South  would  be  spoiled. 

5.  For  many  years  the  South  had  relied  on  the  equality  in  the  Senate 
to  guard  her  interests.  There  seemed  now  no  likelihood  of  keeping  this 
equality  unless  more  territory  from  which  slave  states  could  be  made  were 
added  to  the  United  States. 

6.  The  Southern  people  saw  an  opportunity  to  gain  slave  territory  by 
the  admission  of  Texas  to  the  Union.  This  they  succeeded  in  getting;  they 
also  provoked  a  war  with  Mexico  in  the  hope  of  wresting  from  her  more 
territory. 

7.  By  the  treaty  following  the  Mexican  War  a  great  territory,  largely 
south  of  the  Missouri  Compromise  line,  was  added  to  the  United  States. 
Whether  this  territory  should  be  slave  or  whether  the  spread  of  slavery 
should  be  stopped  became  the  question  of  the  time. 

THINGS  TO  READ 

1.  From  a  speech  delivered  in  the  Senate,  February,  1847,  by  Thomas 
Corwin:— 

"You  may  wrest  provinces  from  Mexico  by  war  —  you  may  hold  them 
by  the  right  of  the  strongest  —  you  may  rob  her;  but  a  treaty  of  peace  to 
that  effect  with  the  people  of  Mexico,  legitimately  and  freely  made,  you  never 
will  have  I  .  .  .  You  have  taken  from  Mexico  one  fourth  of  her  territory, 
and  you  now  propose  to  run  a  line  comprehending  about  another  third, 
for  what?  .  .  .  Why,  says  the  chairman  of  this  committee  on  foreign 
relations,  it  is  the  most  reasonable  thing  in  the  world  1  We  ought  to  have 
the  Bay  of  San  Francisco.  Why?  Because  it  is  the  best  harbor  on  the 
Pacific  I  .  .  .  I  never  yet  heard  a  thief  arraigned  for  stealing  a  horse  plead 
that  it  was  the  best  horse  he  could  find  in  the  country  I  .  .  .  Sir,  it  is  not 
meet  that  our  old  flag  should  throw  its  protecting  folds  over  expeditions 
for  lucre  or  for  land.  But  you  still  say  that  you  want  room  for  your  people. 
This  has  been  the  plea  of  every  robber  chief  from  Nimrod  to  the  present 
hour.  .  .  .  Why  is  it,  sir,  that  we,  the  United  States,  a  people  of  yesterday 
compared  with  the  older  nations  of  the  world,  should  be  waging  war  foi 
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territory  —  for  "room"?  Look  at  your  country,  extending  from  the 
Allegheny  Mountains  to  the  Pacific  Ocean,  capable  itself  of  sustaining  in 
comfort  a  larger  population  than  will  be  in  the  whole  Union  for  one  hun- 
dred years  to  come.  .  .  .  You  may  carry  them  [your  flags]  to  the  loftiest 
peaks  of  the  Cordilleras,  they  may  wave  with  insolent  triumph  in  the  halls 
of  the  Montezumas,  the  armed  men  of  Mexico  may  quail  before  them,  but 
the  weakest  hand  in  Mexico,  uplifted  in  prayer  to  the  God  of  Justice,  may 
call  down  against  you  a  Power  in  the  presence  of  which  the  iron  hearts  of 
your  warriors  shall  be  turned  into  ashes/' 

2.  "A  Satire  on  the  Mexican   War,"   from  Biglow  Papers,  Lowell. 
In  "Source  Book  of  American  History,"  Hart,  pp.  271-276. 

3.  "The  Spanish  in  the  Southwest,"  Winterburn,  pp.  97-222. 

4.  "Under  Six  Flags"  (The  Story  of  Texas),  Davis,  pp.  50-140. 

5.  "Side  Lights  on  American  History,"  Elson,  Part  I,  Chapter  XII. 

6.  "  History  of  the  United  States,"  Elson,  pp.  627-536. 

7.  "  Students'  History  of  the  United  States,"  Channing.  pp.  417-423. 

THINGS  TO  DO 
1.   Discuss  in  class :  — 

(1)  Why  do  we  consider  the  Mexican  War  as  part  of  the  general  ques- 
tion of  slaveholding  in  the  United  States  ? 

(2)  What  made  Southerners  desirous  of  making  war  on  Mexico? 

(3)  Was  the  United  States  justified  in  making  war  upon   Mexico? 
Defend  your  opinion. 

(4)  Would  the  Wilmot  Proviso  have  been  fair  to  the  South,  had  it 
been  passed  ? 

FOR  YOUR  NOTEBOOK 
1.   A  study  of  political  parties  in  1840  and  1844. 


Beginning 
Principles 
Leaders 
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(National  Rbpubucan) 


LiBBRTT 


2.   Associate  with  some  fact  in  the  history  of  slavery  each  of  the  following 
dates :  1619,  1787,  1703,  1808,  1820,  1845,  1848. 


SLAVERY  BECOMES  THE  FOREMOST  QUESTION 

As  the  election  of  1848  approached,  neither  of  the  great  parties 
was  willing  to  take  a  decided  stand  on  the  slavery  question. 
There  were  proslavery  and  antislavery  Whigs,  just     TbaaiMtion 
as  there  were  proslavery  and  antislavery  Democrats.     °f  '84B 
And  neither  party  dared  face  defeat  by  coming  out  boldly  on 
either  side.    Thus  it  happened  that  many  Northern  Whigs  and 
Northern  Democrats,  whose  hearts  were 
now  set  upon  "free  soil  in  the  territories" 
were  dissatisfied  with  the  action  of  their 
parties. 

In  August  a  convention  of  these  dissatis- 
fied Northerners  met  at  Buffalo,  and  de- 
claring itself  for  "free  soil,  free  jha  Vn» 
speech,    free    labor,    and    free   So«  P^rty, 
men,"  put  a  third  presidential   '*** 
candidate   into    tJie    field.      The    Liberty 
party  joined  forces  with  this  new  Free  Soil  zaeiury  Taylor 

party,  and  nearly  three  hundred  thousand     P"«id«nt.  isic-isso.   Tho 
,     ,        . ,  1  ■  1    ,         ml  Kcood  Fnaidsot  to  die  la 

votes  were  cast  for  its  candidate.  The  atsee. 
Whigs,  however,  elected  their  candidate, 
General  Taylor.  The  victory  was  won  by  the  enthusiasm  of  the 
people  for  "Old  Rough  and  Ready,"  the  hero  of  the  Mexican 
War.  Taylor  was  the  first  of  our  Presidents  to  enter  upon  office 
with  no  political  experience.  He  was  a  slaveholder,  but  not  an 
advocate  of  slavery  extension  simply  to  strengthen  the  power  of 
the  Soutii.    Hie  term  was  short,  —  he  died  little  more  than  « 
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year  after  taking  office,  —  but  he  had  already  proved  himaelf  to 

be  moved  by  a  true  love  for  his  country. 
At  Taylor's  death,  Vice  President  Fillmore  became  President. 

Troubled  days  were  before  the  nation.    Congress  had  to  face  im- 

Ooid  found      mediately  the  question  of  slavery 

In  CiiifDinia,  qf  free  soil  in  the  Mexican  Ces- 

'***  sion.    California,  by  a  strange 

chance,  was  already  eli^ble  for  statehood. 

Scarcely  had  the  treaty  with  Mexico  been 

signed  when  it  was  found  that  California  was 

to  be  a  source  of  undreamed-of  wealth.    Gold 

was  discovered  there,  and  it  seemed  as  though 

the  old  dreams  of  the  Spanish  conquerors 

might  be  realized  at  last. 

Everywhere  throughout  the  Union  great 

numbers  of  men  threw  aside  their  humdrum 
MlU»rd  Flllmora  ,.  ,■...,  ,     , 

.^  ^  .  „■  «_...,  occupations  to  jom  m  the  search  for  gold. 
IS4S :  bwBme  Pmident  LoQg  processions  of  emigrant  wagons  wound 
™T»yi<.r-.d«u.;  «ved  t^eir  slow  Way  ovcr  the  prwries.    Many  ad- 

Uu  nmuDder  of  the  Wnn  .       .       . 

— 1850-1863.  venturers  took  the  loi^  voyage  around  Cape 

Horn,  or  crossed  the  Isthmus  of  Panama. 
Within  a  year  San  Francisco  had  become  a  city,  and  the  coun- 
try was  dotted  with  mining  camps.     Before  the  end  of  1849, 
Hw  Compro-    California    had    applied    for 
mlM  o(  185a    admission    as    a    state,    and 
once  more  the  old  question  of  Northern 
and  Southern  equality  in  the  Senate  came 
up  for  settlement.    There  were  now  thirty 
states,  fifteen  slave  and  fifteen  free.    Cali- 
fornia asked  for  admission  as  a  free  state, 
and  the  South  had  no  slave  state  to 
balance  it,  nor  the  prospect  of  any  for 
many  years.      Seeing    before   them   the     .„  

•"     •'  °  Mlnari  wuhfng  or     piniilng 

downfall  of  the  power  for  which  they  had       cnvBi  in  s>uch  lor  cm 
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Btni^ed  80  loi^,  Southern  congreasmea  entered  upon  a  desperate 
attempt  to  keep  California  out  of  the  Union,  and  to  secure  the 
rest  of  the  Mexican  Cessioa  for  slavery. 

Other  questions  bearing  upon  slavery  were  also  before  the 
country.  Slavery  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  especially  the 
slave  market  in  Washington, 
was  a  constant  source  of  irrita- 
tion to  the  North;  while  the 
South  demanded  a  stroller 
Fugitive  Slave  Law,  to  stop 
the  yearly  loss  of  runaway 
slaves. 

For  nearly  a  year  a  great 
struggle  went  on.  Early  in 
the  session  of  Congress  Clay 
brought  forward  the  last  of  his 
great  compromises. 

This  "Compromiaeof  1850," 
or  the  "Omnibus  Bill,"  as  it  couumBsoi  isso 

was  often  called,  provided; 

1.  The  admission  of  California  as  a  free  state. 

2.  The  organization  of  the  territories  of  Utah  and  New  Mexico, 
without  mention  of  slavery. 

3.  The  abolition  of  the  slave  trade,  though  not  of  slavery,  in 
the  District  of  Columbia. 

4.  The  payment  of  ten  million  dollars  to  Texas  for  territory 
ceded  to  the  Federal  government. 

5.  A  new  and  more  stringent  Fugitive  Slave  Law,  making  it 
the  duty  of  citizens  to  tud  in  capturing  runaways. 

The  debate  in  the  Senate  over  this  compromise  has  been  called 
"the  battle  of  the  giants."  Many  speeches  were  made,  and 
much  excitement  prevailed.  Clay,  of  course,  spoke  for  the  bill, 
while  Calhoun,  in  the  last  speech  of  his  life,  opposed  it,  and 
presented  the  grievances  of  the  South.     Webster's  opinion  was 
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eagerly  awaited,  until,  in  Ma  famouB  "Seventh  of  March  " 
he  placed  himself  on  the  side  of  Clay  and  the  Compromise.  Sew< 
afd  of  New  York,  representing  the  antislavery  Whigs,  took  tho 
other  side,  especially  against  the  Fugitive  Slave  Law,  which  was 
strongly  opposed  by  the  North.  In  the  end  the  Compromise  was 
carried,  and  Clay  hoped  that,  as  in  1820,  be  had  aucceeded  in 
making  peace  for  another  thirty  years. 

His  hopes,  however,  were  doomed  to  certwi  disappointment. 
A  year  or  two  of  quiet  followed  the  passage  of  the  Compromise, 
it  is  true,  and  in  the  campaign  preceding  the  election  of  1852 


Cdbona  Wsbator.  md  Chr 

both  Whigs  and  Democrats  professed  to  believe  the  slavery  ques- 
tion settled.  But  the  Fuptive  Slave  Law  was  very  irritating  to 
the  North;  and  the  South  stili  regarded  the  North  with  constant 
suspicion. 

Attempts  to  enforce  the  slave  law,  and  to  return  slaves  who 
had  escaped  to  Northern  cities,  brought  the  evils  of  slavery 
before  the  eyes  of  Northern  people  aa  nothing  else  could  have 
done.    In  many  Northern  states  " Personal  liberty  Bills"  were 
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passed,  granting  trial  by  jury  to  runaway  slaves,  and  other- 
wise protecting  them  from  the  severity  of  the  Fugitive  Slave  Law. 
Northern  abolitionists  helped  thousands  of  slaves  to  escape.  In- 
deed, there  existed  secret  "  stations  "  where  runaways  were  re- 
ceived and  from  which  they  were  passed  on  until  they  reached 
safety  in  Canada.  This  systematic  and  unlawful  assistance  to 
runaways  was  known  as  "The  Underground  Railroad," 

Public  sentiment  was  deeply  affected,  too,  by  Harriet  Beecher 
Stowe's  book,  "Uncle  Tom's  Cabin,"  published  in  1852.  The 
book  pictured  life  among 
slaves  and  slaveholders 
at  ite  worst,  and  made 
many  enemies  for  the 
institution  of  slavery. 
RufuB  Choate  said  of  it 
that  it  would  make  two 
millions  of  abolitionists, 
and  there  is  little  doubt 
that  its  effect  was  as 
great  as  he  estimated  it. 

In    the    election    of 
1852  the  victory  of  the 

Democratic     candidate,  sura  Quuisn  on  >  somtieni  piumiui 

Franklin    Pierce,   seems 

overwhelming  when  we  read  that  the  Democrats  carried  twenty- 
seven  of  the  states,  and  the  Whig  but  four.  The  The  aiactka 
contest  was  closer  than  it  seems,  however,  since  the  of  i8s» 
majority  for  Pierce  in  many  states  was  very  small.  There  was, 
too,  a  feeling  against  agitation  of  the  slavery  question  which 
helped  the  Democrats,  since  many  people  believed  that  less 
agitation  was  likely  if  the  Democrats  were  in  power. 

A  new  party  made  its  appearance  in  this  campfugn.  It  was  a 
secret  organization  calling  itself  the  American  Party,  made  up  of 
those  who  believed  the  greatly  increasing  immigration  of  the  time 
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to  be  a  menace  to  the  country.  Its  object  was  to  prevent  foreign, 
era  from  voting  and  especially  from  holding  office.  Its  influence 
was  directed  particulaxly  gainst  Roman  Catholics.  Its  members 
when  asked  about  its  principles 
always  replied  "  I  don't  know," 
hence  the  party  came  to  be 
called  the  "  Know-nothii^ " 
party. 

Agitation  however,  could  no 
longer  be  avoided.  The  South 
saw,  or  professed  to  see,  ahead 
of  her  nothing  but  political  and 
industrial  ruin,  unless  Northern 
interference  with  slavery  could 
be  checked.  But  one  way  of 
checking  it  seemed  possible. 
Slave  territory  must  be  in- 
creased, and  the  equality  of 
power  in  the  Senate  be  restored. 
With  this  end  in  view  the 
Frinkitn  Pierce  Kansfts-Nebraska  bill  was  pro- 

Ptoident,  1S53-1S6T.  pOBcd    in    1854,     Kansas  and 

Nebraska  were  to  be  oi^anieed 
-  as  territories,  and  the  bill  provided  that  they  might  later  enter 
The  EuiMi-    t^®  Union  as  slave  states  or  free  states,  according  to 
flabruka  bui,  the  wish  of  their  people.    This  act  was  directly  con- 
'^54  trary  to  the  Missouri  Compromise,  since  both  Kansas 

and  Nebraska  lay  within  the  limits  of  the  Louisiana  Purchase  and 
were  north  of  36°  30'.  The  bill  brought  another  great  debate 
in  the  Senate.  Webster,  Clay,  and  Calhoun,  the  great  leaders 
in  the  earlier  struggles,  were  no  longer  there.  Each  in  his  old 
age  had  gone  down  to  death  in  sorrow  and  disappointment.  But 
new  leaders,  men  of  a  later  generation,  had  arisen.  Seward,  who 
had  upheld  the  antislavery  side  in  1850,  Charles  Sumner  of 
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Massachusetts,  and  Salmon  P.  Chase  of  Ohio,  ably  defended  the 
Northern  position,  while  Stephen  Douglas,  a  Northerner,  spoke 
for  the  other  side.  "Popular  sovereignty"  was  the  watchword 
of  Douglas  and  his  fellow-Democrats;  that  is,  that  hereafter  the 
people  of  each  territory  should  decide  the  slavery  question  for 
themselves. 

The  Kansas-Nebraska  bill  was  passed,  and  its  results  were  im- 
mediate and  far-reaching.  Northerners  felt  that  the  whole  West 
was  oi)ened  anew  to  slavery.  They  felt  also  that  the  ^^  formation 
slaveholders  of  the  South  had  not  acted  fairly  in  of  the  RepubU- 
thus  voting  to  disregard  the  Missouri  Compromise,  «^  p»^» 
and  there  was  indignation  and  excitement  at  the  '  ^ 
North.  Northern  Whigs  and  Northern  Democrats  joined  in  de- 
nouncing the  Kansas-Nebraska  law;  feeling  that  their  parties 
could  not  be  depended  upon  to  take  a  strong  and  definite  position 
in  regard  to  slavery,  they  proceeded  to  organize  a  new  party, 
which  should  unite  all  the  opponents  of  slavery  extension.  This 
new  party  took  the  name  Republican,  and  at  the  election  of  1856 
it  had  already  gained  strength  enough  to  carry  eleven  states. 

After  the  passage  of  the  Kansas-Nebraska  bill,  it  became  at 
once  evident  that  the  victory  in  Kansas  would  go  to  the  side 
which  could  send  the  larger  number  of  settlers  into  «« Bleeding 
the  territory.    Bands  calling  themselves  "  Sons  of  the  k«iim8'» 
South"  crossed  over  from  Missouri,  while  many  people  were  sent 
out  from  the  North  to  win  Kansas  for  freedom.    The  two  factions 
had  many  encounters,  and  blood  was  many  times  shed  on  both 
sides.     For  two  years  the  territory  was  in  constant  turmoil 
Hundreds  of  people  lost  their  lives,  and  many  more  their  property. 
"Popular  sovereignty"  was  seen  to  be  far  less  easy  of  attainment 
than  its  advocates  had  seemed   to   believe.      ''Bleeding  Kan- 
sas" became  a  political  war  cry  in  the  North.     In  1856  Charles 
Sumner  made  a  speech  in  the  Senate  on  ''the  crime  against 
Kansas,"  in  which  he  made  a  strong  attack  on  slavery  and  slave- 
holders.   This  speech  aroused  great  excitement  in  both  North 
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and  South,  which  was  deepened  when,  a  few  days  later,  Preston 
Brooks,  a  representative  from  South  Carolina,  attempted  to  take 
revenge  for  Simmer's  denunciations.  Brooks  attacked  Sumner 
in  the  Senate  chamber,  beating  him  over  the  head  with  a  cane, 
and  injuring  him  severely.  Another  step  had  been  taken  toward 
making  the  feeling  between  North  and  South  too  strong  for  peace- 
able settlement. 

THINGS  TO  REMEMBER 

1.  In  the  election  of  1848,  a  new  party  appeared.  It  was  made  up  of 
Northern  men  who  were  dissatisfied  with  the  action  of  the  Whigs  and  Demo- 
crats in  regard  to  the  slavery  question.  It  was  called  the  "  Free  Soil  party," 
and  the  older  Liberty  party  was  soon  absorbed  by  it. 

2.  Gold  was  discovered  in  California  in  1848.  There  was  a  rush  of  men 
there  in  search  of  fortunes,  and  before  the  end  of  1849  California  had  applied 
for  admission  as  a  state. 

3.  The  proposed  admission  of  California  brought  up  the  question  of  the 
equality  of  slave  and  free  states  in  the  Senate.  Other  slavery  questions 
before  the  country  concerned  slaveholding  in  the  District  of  Columbia  and 
the  Fugitive  Slave  Law. 

4.  The  Compromise  of  1850  attempted  to  settle  these  questions.  Henry 
Clay  was  the  author  of  this  bill.  It  did  not,  however,  as  he  hoped,  calm  the 
growing  excitement  over  slave  questions. 

5.  Many  things  combined  to  increase  the  bitterness  between  North  and 
South.  The  Fugitive  Slave  Law  irritated  the  abolitionists;  Mrs.  Stowe's 
book,  "Uncle  Tom's  Cabin,"  made  abolitionists  of  many  of  its  readers; 
slaveholders  were  indignant  because  the  Fugitive  Slave  Law  was  not  obeyed 
in  the  North,  and  because  Mrs.  Stowe  and  other  Northern  writers  showed 
slavery  in  so  bad  a  light. 

6.  In  1854  the  Southern  members  of  Congress  made  one  more  efifort  to 
restore  the  equality  in  the  Senate.  This  was  by  means  of  the  Kansas- 
Nebraska  Bill,  which  provided  that,  although  both  these  territories  were 
north  of  the  Missouri  Compromise  line,  they  should  when  they  were  ready 
to  become  states  be  slave  or  free  as  their  people  should  wish. 

7.  The  Kansas-Nebraska  bill  made  the  Missouri  Compromise  of  no  effeci 
It  increased  sectional  feeling,  and  brought  about  the  organization  of  a 
"sectional  party,"  which  united  all  opponents  of  slavery  extension. 

8.  The  settlement  of  Kansas  was  a  bloody  struggle  between  proslavery 
and  antislavery  men,  each  determined  to  win  the  state  for  their  side. 
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THINGS  TO  READ 

1.  ''Uncle  Tom's  Cabin/'  Stowe.     (Selections,  at  least,  should  be  read.) 

2.  "Tbe  Boy  Settlers,"  Brooks.    (A  Story  of  Kansas.) 

3.  "The  Boy  Emigrants,"  Brooks.     (A  Story  of  California.) 

4.  "Side  Lights  on  American  History,"  Elson,  Part  I,  Chapters  XIII, 
XIV,  XV. 

5.  "The  Making  of  the  Great  West,"  Drake,  pp.  271-307. 

6.  "  History  of  the  United  States,"  Elson,  pp.  548-556. 

7.  "Romance  of  the  avil  War,"  Hart,  pp.  1-69. 

THINGS  TO  DO 

1.  Show  on  an  outline  map  the  location  of  California,  Kansas,  and  Ne- 
braska, and  the  Missouri  Compromise  line. 

2.  Make  a  list  of  slave  and  free  states  in  1854. 
d.  Questions  for  discussion: 

What  reasons  had  the  South  to  complain  in  regard  to  the  Fugi- 
tive Slave  Law  ?  Were  people  in  the  North  justified  in  their  action 
toward  this  law  ?  What  was  the  "  Underground  Railroad  "  7  Was 
it  right  for  Northern  people  to  help  slaves  to  escape?  Compare 
the  Personal  Liberty  Bills  with  the  Nullification  Ordinance  of  1832. 
4.  Questions  for  brief  oral  or  written  answers :  — 

(1)  What  new  party  appeared  in  the  election  of  18487  On  what 
principle  was  it  founded  7  (2)  Why  has  Henry  Clay  been  called 
the  "great  peacemaker"?  (3)  What  is  meant  by  "popular 
sovereignty"?  (4)  What  great  leaders  spoke  in  the  Senate  on 
the  Compromise  of  1850  7  Which  were  for  it,  and  which  against 
it?    (5)  Which  party  used  the  cry  "Bleeding  Kansas"  7 

FOR  YOUR  NOTEBOOK 

BBNBT  CLAT,  THE  GREAT  FEACBMAKEB 

(Portrait) 

Write  in  a  few  sentences  something  of  his  early  life;  when  he  first  came 
to  Congress;  to  which  party  he  belonged;  his  connection  with  the  War  of 
1812;  his  efforts  for  the  development  of  the  West;  the  compromises  which 
we  associate  with  his  name.  Speak  of  his  prominence  in  his  party,  and  of 
the  number  of  times  he  was  nominated  without  success  for  President. 

"I  implore,  as  the  best  blessing  which  heaven  can  bestow  on  me  on  earth, 
that  if  the  sad  and  direful  event  of  the  dissolution  of  the  Union  shall  happen, 
I  may  not  survive  to  behold  the  sad  and  heartrending  spectacle." 

—  Hbnrt  Clat. 


XV 

ANTI8LAVERY  POWER 

The  election  of  1S56  came  a.t  a  time  when  the  Feeling  in  both 
North  and  South  waa  strong  and  bitter.  The  chief  candidates 
The  alKtion  were  James  Buchanan  of  Pennsylvania,  Democratic, 
<rf  '856  and  John  C.  Fremont  of  CaUfornia,  Republican.    Fre- 

mont was  not  the  ablest  man  of  his  party.    In  fact  he  had  had 
little  or  no  political  experience  and  possessed  few  qualities  to 


make  him  a  fitting  candidate.  The  party  was  afraid,  however, 
to  nominate  either  Seward  or  Chase,  its  real  leaders,  or  Judge 
McLean  of  the  Supreme  Court,  who  was  proposed,  lest  some 
votes  should  be  lost  from  this  or  that  faction  of  the  party.  For 
366 
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the  Republican  party,  as  we  know,  was  made  up  of  people  of 
many  differing  shades  of  opinion,  whose  opposition  to  the  exten- 
sion of  slavery  alone  bound  them  together.  Fremont  was  chosen 
largely  because  he  was  a  new  man,  and  thus  had  no  poUtical 
past  which  would  displease  any  one. 

Much  the  same  spirit  governed  the  Democratic  nomination. 
K  the  party  had  been  made  up  wholly  of  Southerners,  either 
President  Pierce  or  Senator  Douglas,  both  of  whom  were  very 
popular  in  the  South,  might  have  been  chosen.  But  Northern 
Democrats  were  not  ready  to  indorse  the  extreme  slavery  views 
of  the  South,  and  it  was  feared  by  the  party  leaders  that  Northern 
votes  might  be  lost  if  a  strong  proslavery  man  were  nominated. 
So  Buchanan  obtained  the  nomination  largely  because  he  was  a 
Northern  man,  and  because  he  had  been  absent  in  Europe  during 
the  time  of  most  of  the  recent  slavery  legislation,  and  so  was  not 
known  to  hold  the  strong  proslavery  sentiments  which  he  after- 
ward showed.  The  Democratic  platform,  however,  was  formed 
to  appeal  to  the  slaveholding  Southerners,  and  as  the  canvass 
progressed  it  soon  became  evident  that  Buchanan  would  prove 
quite  as  acceptable  to  Southern  Democrats  as  to  those  of  the 
North.  One  Southern  senator  wrote  to  a  friend  that  Buchanan 
was  showing  himself  ''as  worthy  of  Southern  confidence  and 
Southern  votes  as  ever  Calhoun  was." 

The  campaign  brought  out  many  able  arguments  for  both 
sides.  The  strongest  argument  against  the  Republicans,  and  one 
which  lost  them  many  votes,  was  that  they  had  formed  a  sec- 
tional party.  Southerners  protested  that  the  election  of  Fremont 
would  mean  the  government  of  the  South  by  a  hostile  North, 
and  declared  that  the  South  would  never  submit. 

Buchanan  was  elected.  He  carried  every  state  south  of  the 
Potomac,  as  well  as  Illinois,  Pennsylvania,  and  New  Jersey.  It 
was  not,  however,  an  easy  victory.  The  Republicans  had  carried 
eleven  states  in  the  North,  and  it  was  plainly  seen  that  the  new 
party  was  a  force  with  which  to  be  reckoned. 
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The  new  Presideat  had  scarcely  taken  his  seat  when  a  neff 
agitation  of  the  slavery  question  came  up.  For  the  first  time  the 
TheDr*!  Supreme  Court  had  occasion  to  consider  a  question 
Scott  (tod-  bearing  upon  tilavery  in  the  territories,  and  the  deci- 
'  '^'  sion  it  gave  out  became  of  great  importance.  The 
case  itself,  concerning  the  slavery  or  poaaible  freedom  of  a  ne^ro, 
Dred  Scott,  and  his  family,  we  need  not  attempt  to  follow  closely. 
I  —  Our  interest  in  it  lies  chiefly  in  the  fact 

that  the  court  took  this  occasion  to  issue 
iia  opinion  that  any  act  of  Coi^ress  pro- 
hibiting slavery  in  any  territory  was  not 
warranted  by  the  Constitution,  and  was 
therefore  void.  This  opinion,  of  course, 
if  accepted  without  question,  as  Supreme 
Court  decisionB  were  supposed  to  be  ac^ 
cepted,  made  it  impossible  in  the  future 
for  Congress  to  make  any  laws  regarding 
slavery  in  the  territories.  It  thus  opened 
all  United  States  territory  to  slavery,  and 
Junes  Buchuuin  it  Seemed  to  strike  a  death  blow  to  the 

Ftandent,  18G7-I88L        Rcpubhcan  party,  whose  foimdation  was 
laid  on  the  principle  that  it  was  not  only 
the  right  but  the  duty  of  Congress  to  stop  the  spread  of  slavery. 

There  were  at  this  time  all  shades  of  antialavery  sentiment  at 
the  North.  Besides  abolitionists,  who  would  stamp  out  slavery 
everywhere,  and  Republicans,  who  were  banding  together  to  stop 
its  further  spread,  there  were  many  who,  while  believing  slavery 
to  be  wrong,  considered  a  "sectional  party"  dangerous  to  the 
Union,  and  hoped  that  the  bitterness  of  feeling  would  wear  itself 
out  and  the  matter  come  to  a  natural  and  friendly  settlement. 
The  Dred  Scott  decision,  however,  added  many  of  these  to  the 
Republican  ranks,  for  it  became  evident  that  only  firm  and  united 
reeistance  on  the  part  of  Northern  men  could  prevent  slavery  from 
becoming  lawful  everywhere  in  the  United  States. 
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It  was  at  this  time  that  Abraham  Lincoln,  the  Republican 
candidate  for  senator  from  Illinois,  made  his  now  famous  speech 
in  which  he  said:  '^A  house  divided  against  itself  cannot  stand. 
I  believe  this  government  cannot  endure  permanently  half  slave 
and  half  free.  I  do  not  expect  the  Union  to  be  dissolved;  I  do 
not  expect  the  house  to  fall;  but  I  do  expect  that  it  will  cease  to 
be  divided.    It  will  become  all  one  thing,  or  all  the  other." 

This  speech  was  widely  discussed.  Douglas,  who  was  the 
candidate  in  opposition  to  Lincoln,  at  once  replied  to  him;  and 
a  series  of  joint  debates  was  later  arranged  between  j^,  Lincoln- 
them.  These  debates  attracted  the  attention  of  the  Douglas  de- 
whole  country.  Douglas  was  a  national  figure  in  ^**'»  ^®** 
politics,  the  leader  of  the  Northern  Democrats,  and  recognized 
as  a  master  in  debate.  Lincoln  was  little  known  outside  of  Illi- 
nois; but  Republicans  everywhere  began  to  be  astonished  at  the 
ability  he  showed.  Nowhere  was  his  skill  better  shown  than  in 
the  way  he  forced  Douglas  to  discuss  popular  sovereignty  and  the 
Dred  Scott  decision.  Douglas  made  valiant  efforts  to  reconcile 
the  two,  for  his  popularity  in  the  North  depended  on  one,  and  in 
the  South  on  the  other.  But  try  as  he  would,  he  could  not  make 
the  two  things  go  together.  Lincoln  did  not  advocate  any  inter- 
ference with  slavery  in  states  where  it  was  already  legal.  It  was 
the  spread  of  slaveholding  he  attacked.  "If  we  could  arrest  the 
spread,"  he  said  on  one  occasion,  ''and  place  it  where  Washington 
and  Jefferson  and  Madison  placed  it,  it  would  be  in  the  course 
of  ultimate  extinction."  And  again,  ''Either  the  opponents  of 
slavery  will  arrest  the  further  spread  of  it,  and  place  it  where 
the  public  mind  shall  rest  in  the  belief  that  it  is  in  the  course 
of  ultimate  extinction;  or  its  advocates  will  push  it  forward  till 
it  shall  become  alike  lawful  in  all  the  states,  old  as  well  as  new 
—  North  as  well  as  South." 

Douglas  was  elected  senator  from  Illinois.    But  the  campaign 

had  done  for  Lincoln  and  for  the  Republican  party  much  that 

failure  in  the  election  could  not  offset.    It  had  brought  Lincoln 
2b 
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to  a  prominent  place  among  Republicans,  and  he  had  given  to  the 
party  clear  and  definite  statements  of  its  position  and  purpose. 
And  now  occurred  one  of  the  strangest  and  most  disquieting 
events  of  this  exciting  time.  Tiiis  was  nothing  less  than  an  at- 
john  Brown'i  tempt  by  a  mere  handful  of  men  to  put  an  end  to 
"W.  »85»  slavery  by  force,  John  Brown,  who  bad  been  in  the 
midst  of  the  bloodiest  Kansas  troubles,  was  the  deviser  and  leader 
of  the  wild  scheme,  which  planned  to  liberate  the  slaves  thus:  — 


Gorge  at  Harpor'B  Parry 

A  stroi^bold  in  the  mountains  of  Virginia  was  to  be  secured. 
From  this  Brown  and  his  men  were  to  sally  forth  on  raids,  free- 
ing and  arming  the  slaves,  and  leading  them  back  to  the  mountain 
retreat.  There,  joined  by  the  multitude  of  slaves  who  would 
hasten  to  place  themselves  under  his  protection,  and  reenforced 
by  friends  and  converts  from  the  North,  Brown  believed  he  would 
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become  strong  enough  to  defy  capture,  and  would  make  his  name 
a  terror  to  the  slaveholders.  He  beheved  that  he  could  make  an 
end  of  slavery  within  two  years. 

In  1859,  after  Northern  abohtionists  had  reluctantly  agreed 
to  give  him  financial  backing,  Brown  with  nineteen  followers 
made  the  attempt  to  realize  his  dream.  He  entered  Harper's 
Ferry,  in  VirginJa,  taking  possession  of  the  United  States  arsenal 


and  liberating  a  few  slaves.  But  his  triumph  was  short  lived: 
for,  as  might  have  been  expected,  his  band  was  speedily  sur- 
rounded, attacked,  and  all  but  four  of  his  men  met  death  or 
capture.  Brown  was  tried  and  executed  by  the  Virginia  author- 
ities. But  the  excitement  roused  by  his  deed  was  slow  in  subsidit^. 
Southerners  believed  it  to  be  only  a  part  of  a  widespread  con- 
spiracy, and  Itud  one  more  chaise  at  the  door  of  the  North.  Many 
Northerners  saw  the  folly  and  injustice  of  Brown's  plan  and  con- 
demned his  act.    Others  looked  upon  him  as  a  hero  and  a  martyr. 
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Ab  the  presidential  election  of  1860  approached,  it  be^an  to  ba 
Been  that  the  struggle  would  be  more  thaa  usually  bitter.  The 
The  dectton  slaveholders  were  becoming  desperate  as  the  increas- 
ot  tSfo  ing  sentiment  against  them  seemed  likely  to  break 

their  loi^-continued  power.    In  1857  the  slave  owners  had  con- 
trolled the  South,  the  South  had  controlled  the  Democratic  party, 
and  the  Democratic  party  had  controlled  the  Union.    Now,  how- 
ever, conditions  had  already  changed.     The  long  struggle  to  make 
Kansas  a  slave  state  seemed  Ukely  to  end  in  failure;   two  free 
states,  Minnesota  and  Oregon, 
had  been  admitted,  hopelessly 
destroyii^  ihe  equality  in  the 
Senate;  the  population  of  the 
North  had  passed  far  beyond 
that  of  the  South,  as  had  its 
wealth.    The  two  sections  were 
working  and  U  ving  along  entirely 

different  lines.     In  the  North, 

Crovthof  SetUed  Am,  1660  ,  .  ,  .       -      . 

manuiactunng  and  mechanical 

pursuits  gave  employment  to  hundreds  of  thousands.  In  the  South, 
agriculture  alone  was  fit  employment  for  slaves,  and  of  free  labor 
there  was  practically  none.  Therefore  by  agriculture  alone  the 
South  lived.  Slavery  had  come  to  seem  to  the  Southern  people 
an  absolute  necessity  to  their  prosperity,  and  the  position  of  the 
antislavery  men  that  slaveholdJng  was  a  moral  wrong  filled  them 
with  anger  and  resentment.  The  Southern  fight  for  the  right  to 
extend  slavery  was  in  reality  only  a  fight  to  keep  slavery  from 
being  killed  out  everywhere.  Belipving  that  the  North  would  use 
its  rapidly  growing  power  in  the  national  government  to  crush 
slavery  even  in  the  slave  states,  the  slaveholders  rallied  for  a  last 
desperate  fight  at  the  polls. 

Northern  Democrats,  however,  were  beginning  to  draw  back 
from  the  South's  extreme  demands.  They  were  willii^  to  pro- 
tect slavery  in  the  South,  and  to  leave  the  question  of  slavery  in 
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the  territories  to  the  will  of  their  inhabitants;  but  they  hesitated 
to  indorse  the  Dred  Scott  decision,  and  finally  the  Democratic 
party  broke  into  two  factions,  each  of  which  placed  a  candidate 
in  the  field.  The  Republicans,  feeling  as  in  1856  that  Seward, 
the  real  leader  of  the  party,  was  too  radical  in  his  views  to  please 
many,  united  upon  Lincoln,  who  had  won  reputation  and  con- 
fidence by  his  speeches  in  Illinois  on  slavery. 

Lincoln  was  elected,  and  his  election  marks  the  beginning  of 
a  long  period  of  Republican  power.  It  also  marks  the  point  at 
which  the  longHstrained  bonds  of  friendship  and  sympathy  be- 
tween North  and  South  broke.  It  marks  the  real  beginning  of 
civil  war. 

THINGS  TO  REMEMBER 

1.  In  the  election  of  1856  the  Republican  party,  although  failing  lo 
elect  its  candidate,  showed  considerable  strength.  Nearly  one  third  of  the 
members  of  the  Senate  were  Republican,  while  in  the  House  they  had 
ninety-two  members  to  one  hundred  and  thirty-one  Democrats. 

2.  The  new  President,  Buchanan,  though  a  Northern  man,  was  more  in 
sympathy  with  the  South  than  with  his  own  section. 

3.  The  Dred  Scott  decision  struck  a  great  blow  at  the  principles  of  the 
Republican  party,  since  it  afitoaed  that  Congress  had  no  right  to  interfere 
with  slaveholdlng  in  any  territory. 

4.  Northern  people  feared  that  the  next  step  would  be  to  declare  slavery 
lawful  everywhere,  even  in  free  states.  Many  Northern  voters  Joined  the 
Republican  party. 

5.  As  the  election  of  1860  approached,  even  the  Democrats  of  the  North 
hesitated  to  follow  their  party  in  its  proslavery  ideas,  and  the  Democratic 
party  broke  into  two  factions.  This  gave  the  Republicans  their  opportunity, 
and  the  election  showed  a  strong  majority  for  Lincoln,  the  Republican 
candidate. 

THINGS  TO  READ 

1.  ''Side  Lights  on  American  History,''  Elson,  Part  I,  Chaptere  XV] 
and  XVII;  Part  II,  Chapter  L 

2:  "Stephen  A.  Douglas,"  Brown.     (Riverside  Biographical  Series.) 

8.  ''Abraham  Lincoln,"  Hapgood,  pp.  1-170. 

4.  "Abraham  Lincoln  for  Boys  and  Girls,"  Moores,  pp.  1-84. 

6.  "Four  Great  Americans,"  Baldwin,  pp.  187-240. 
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6.  From  one  of  Douglas's  speeches  in  the  debates  with  Lincoln,  1858:— 
"Now  I  hold  that  Illinois  had  a  right  to  abolish  and  prohibit  slavery  as 

she  did,  and  I  hold  that  Kentucky  has  the  same  right  to  continue  and  pro- 
tect slavery  that  Illinois  had  to  abolish  it,  .  .  .  and  that  each  and  every 
state  of  this  Union  is  a  sovereign  power,  with  the  right  to  do  as  it  pleases 
upon  the  question  of  slaveiy,  and  upon  all  its  domestic  institutions. 

"  Now,  my  friends,  if  we  will  only  act  conscientiously  and  rigidly  upon 
this  great  principle  of  popular  sovereignty,  which  guarantees  to  each  state 
and  territory  the  right  to  do  as  it  pleases  on  all  things  local  and  domestic, 
instead  of  Congress  interfering,  we  will  continue  at  peace  with  one  another. 
Why  should  Illinois  be  at  war  with  Missouri,  or  Kentucky  with  Ohio,  or 
Virginia  with  New  York,  merely  because  their  institutions  differ?  •  .  • 
This  doctrine  of  Mr.  Lincoln  of  uniformity  among  the  institutions  of  the 
different  states  is  a  new  doctrine,  never  dreamed  of  by  Washington,  Madi- 
son, or  the  framers  of  this  government.  ...  I  believe  that  this  new  doc- 
trine preached  by  Mr.  Lincoln  and  his  party  will  dissolve  the  Union  if  it 
succeeds." 

7.  "  Romance  of  the  avil  War,"  Hart,  pp.  71-76. 

8.  "  History  of  the  United  States,"  Elson,  pp.  686-626. 

THINGS  TO  DO 

1.  Find  the  meaning  of  arrest,  uUimate,  extinction,  radicoL 

2.  Discuss  in  class: — 

(1)  How  did  the  Dred  Scott  decision  "open  all  United  States  terri- 
tory to  slavery  "  ? 

(2)  Compare  Douglas  and  Lincoln  at  the  time  of  their  famous  de- 
bates. 

(3)  What    causes   brought    Lincoln   the   presidential   nomination? 
What  probably  caused  his  election  ? 

3.  Copy  and  study  the  election  map  on  page  369.  Can  you  account  foi 
the  fact  that  Douglas  carried  only  one  state  7 

4.  With  what  political  doctrine  do  you  associate  each  of  the  following 
men :  Calhoun,  Webster,  Clay,  Douglas,  Lincoln  ? 

5.  Review  topics  I  to  VI  in  the  Outline  on  page  268.  Make  sub-topics 
from  memory  under  each  one.  Make  a  list  of  ten  great  events  between  1800 
and  1860. 
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FOR  YOUR  NOTEBOOiC 
1.  Comparison  of  the  North  and  South  in  1860. 


NOBTHXBN  BrXTMB  (BXOBTBBN) 
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Population 

Representa- 
tion in  Con- 
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2.  Study  of  political  parties,  1856-1860. 
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OUTLINE 
VI.  Slavery  threatens  the  Union,  1841-1860. 

(Fraiidents:  HarriBon  and  Tyler,   1841-1845;  Polk,  1845-1849;  Taybr  and  KUhnor^ 
1849-1863;  Fiorce,  1853-1857;  Buchanan,  1857-1861.) 

A.  History  of  slavery  in  America  before  1841. 

L  Important  dates  in  history  of  slavery :  1619;  1787;  1793;  1808; 
1820. 

2.  States  composing  the  Union   in    1841    classified  as  slave  oi 
free. 

3.  Growth  of  sectional  bitterness. 

a.  Differences    in    climate,   soil,   occupations,  and  ways    of 

living  in  the  North  and  the  South. 
6.  Differences  in  regard  to  the  tariff  reviewed. 

c.  Threats  of  nullification  and  secession  in  both  North  and 
South. 

d.  The  abolition  movement. 

e.  John  Quincy  Adams  in  Congress  as  defender  of  the  ''right 
of  petition." 

/.  The  Liberty  party:   its  candidate  received   7000  votes  in 
1840,  62,000  votes  in  1844. 

B.  The  Texas  question. 

Texas  revolted  from  Mexico;  declared  independence;  annexa- 
tion; boundary  dispute  with  Mexico;  American  soldiers  on 
disputed  ground;  fired  upon  by  Mexicans;  war  declared 
by  United  States. 

C.  The  Mexican  War,  1846-1848. 

1.  Taylor's  victories : 

a.  In  the  disputed  territory :   Palo  Alto,  Resaca  de  la  Palma. 
h.  In  Mexico :   Monterey,  Buena  Vista. 

2.  Scott's  attack  on  the  Mexican  capital. 

3.  The  Wilmot  Proviso  (not  passed). 

4.  The  treaty  of  peace, 

D.  Slavery  legislation  and  its  results. 

1.  The  Compromise  of  1850. 

California:  free  or  slave;  great  debates  in  Congpress;  pro- 
visions of  the  law. 

2.  The  Fugitive  Slave  law  evaded  or  resisted  in  the  North ;  the 
Underground  Railroad;  personal  liberi^y  bills;  "Uncle  Tom's 
Cabin":  its  influence. 
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&  The  Kansas-Nebraska  bill,  1854. 

Popular  sovereignty:  advocated  by  Douglas;  provisions  of 
the  Kansas-Nebraska  bill;  proslaveiy  and  antislaveiy  set- 
tlers in  Kansas;  "  Bleeding  Kansas." 

4.  Readjustment  of  political  parties  following  the  conflict  in 
Kansas. 

a.  Whig  party  broken  up. 

Southern  Whigs  joined  Democrats. 

Northern  Whigs,  Free  Soilers,  antislaveiy  Democrats,  make 

up  a  new  party  —  the  Republican. 
6.  The  election  of  Buchanan. 

5.  The  Dred  Scott  decision,  1867  — 

a.  Opened  all  territories  to  slavery. 

b.  Destroyed  the  doctrine  of  popular  sovereignty. 

c.  Led  Northerners  to  fear  that  barriers  to  slavery  would  be 
broken  down  even  in  free  states. 

6.  The  Lincoln-Douglas  debates,  1858. 

"A  house  divided  against  itself  cannot  stand.'' 

7.  Balance  of  power  in  the  Senate  destroyed. 

8.  John  Brown's  raid,  1859. 

9.  The  campaign  of  1860. 

a.  Democratic  party  divided :  placed  two  candidates  in  the 

field. 
6.  This  gave  the  Republicans  an  advantage  which  resulted 

in  victory. 


SECESSION  AND  CIVIL  WAR 

XVI 

SECESSION 

Abraham  Lincoln  was  in  many  respects  the  most  remarkable 
man  who  has  occupied  the  {^residential  chair.  Much  has  been 
written  about  him,  and  we  must  surely  take  time  to  read  the 
story  of  his  progress  "from  log  cabin  to  White  House."  Here 
was  a  "man  of  the  people"  beside  whom  Jefferson  or  even  Jack- 
son seems  an  aristocrat.  Born  into  a  shiftless,  poor  white  family, 
his  early  home  the  barest  of  log  cabins,  having  almost  no  school- 
ing, awkward  and  uncouth  in  manner,  —  yet  President,  by  the 
will  of  the  people  of  the  United  States.  It  sounds  like  a  fairy 
tale.  But  we  shall  see  as  we  read  of  him  that  his  rough  exterior 
covered  a  soul  that  was  noble,  a  mind  capable  of  solving  grave 
problems,  and  a  spirit  that  had  great  power  over  men.  The  man 
had  risen  out  of  and  beyond  his  environment  by  this  power,  and 
he  entered  upon  his  duties,  at  this  time  of  grave  danger  to  his 
country,  filled  with  a  wise,  far-seeing  patriotism,  which  meant 
strength  and  justice  and  sympathy  for  all  the  people  of  the  nation, 
—  North  and  South. 

The  South,  however,  looked  upon  his  election  as  the  direst  of 
calamities.  Southerners  held  Lincoln  to  be  the  slaveholder's 
The  attitude  greatest  enemy.  This  was  true,  in  the  sense  that 
of  the  South  Lincoln's  face  was  steadfastly  set  toward  allowing 
towud  Lincoln  gji^y^jy  j^q  further  chance  to  grow,  lest  the  day  should 
come  when  slavery  would  be  universal  and  the  "free  state"  be 
no  more.  With  slavery  in  the  slave  states  Lincoln  had  no  inten- 
tion of  interfering.    The  South,  as  in  1856,  protested  that  the 
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B  of  the  Republicans  would  mewi  the  subordination  of  the 
South  to  a  North  bent  on  destroying  it,  and  secession  was  openly 
threatened  before  the  election.    Most  Northerners,  however,  paid 


PholocTWb  b7  Bndr. 

Afanham  Uncoln 


little  attention  to  these  threats,  believing  that,  when  once  the 
excitement  of  the  campaign  had  passed,  a  love  like  their  own 
for  the  Union  would  reassert  itself  in  the  South.    They  did  not 
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realise  that  the  Southerner's  patriotism  was  mainly  for  hia  state 
and  not  for  the  nation;  nor  that  Southerners  had  never,  since  the 
days  of  Jackaon,  ^ven  up  their  belief  that  a  state  might  nullify 
obnoxious  laws  or  with- 
draw from  the  Union  if 
it  chose. 

When  the  election  was 
over,  and  Lincoln's  suc- 
cess was  an- 
nounced, 
December,  the  whole 
.86o-Feb-  South  be- 
niuT,  1861  ,       ,. 

came  frantic 
LlKoln'i  Btnhplue  .,,  ■      .    .■ 

with  anger  against  the 

North.  Less  than  a  month  had  passed  when  South  Carolina 
passed  an  ordinance  of  secession,  and  within  six  weeks  Georgia, 
Alabama,  Florida,  Mississippi,  Louisiana,  and  Texas  had  followed 
her  example.  All  this,  of  course,  took  place  before  Buchanan's  term 
came  to  an  end,  but  Buchanan  was  not  the  man  to  take  vigorous 
steps  to  preserve  the  Union.  His  sympathies  had  long  been  with 
the  South.  Now  indeed  he  expressed  a  belief  that  states  had  no 
right  to  secede,  but  when  they  did  secede  he  feared  to  do  any- 
thing about  it.  The  seceded  states  formed  a  government.  This 
government  proceeded  to  seize  United  States  forts,  arsenab,  and 
custom  houses  within  its  territory.  Yet  Buchanan  hesitated  to 
defend  Federal  property,  arguing  that  the  Constitution  gave  no 
right  to  "coerce  a  state." 

During  the  last  two  months  of  Buchanan's  administration  the 
whole  country  was  absorbed  in  the  coining  struggle.  Com- 
promises were  proposed  in  Congress,  and  a  peace  convention  as- 
sembled at  Washington,  but  both  failed  to  accomplish  anything. 
Many  people  in  the  North  were  ready  to  give  up  much  to  pre- 
vent war,  but  Lincoln  was  strongly  opposed  to  giving  any  terri- 
tory to  the  spread  of  slavery,  and  his  opinion  was  successful  in 
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guiding  his  party.  The  North  was  far  from  united,  and  lacked 
entirely  that  patriotic  devotion  to  its  section  which  characterized 
the  South. 

We  cannot  better  realize  the  feverish  activity  of  the  Southern 
leaders  during  the  three  months  following  the  election  of  Lincoln 
than  by  following  briefly  the 
events  they  brought  to  pass. 

On    December    20,    South 
Carolina  passed  a  Secession 
Ordinance;  be- 
tween that  date  '^'  ^•^'^- 
and  February  1,  Amerie. 
at    intervals    of  orK>nizid  Fab- 
only  a,  few  days,   "'•^  *■  ■**'! 
.    .        F  >i    JeffarsonDaTla 
seven  states  fell  ,^.p^d„t 
into  line,  and  on 
February  8  the  Confederacy 
was  organized    and    a   Con- 
stitution adopted.    The  next 
day  Jefferson  Davis,  doubtless 
the  ablest  of  Southern  states- 
men, was  elected  President  of 
this  Confederacy,  and  his  in- 
auguration preceded  Lincoln's 
by  several  weeks.    By  this 
time  the  only  Southern  forts 
of  any  importance  left  in  pos- 
session  of  the  United  States    ' 
were    Fort    Sumter,   in    the 
harbor  of  Charleston,  South 

Carolina,  and  Fort  Pickens  on  the  Florida  coast.  On  February  15 
the  Confederate  Congress  declared  that  "immediate  steps  should 
be  taken  to  obtain  possession"  of  these  two  forts. 

The  new  Congress  also  went  systematically  to  work  to  provide 
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an  army  and  a  navy,  to  raise 
money,  to  open  n^otiations 
with  foreign  govemmente.  On 
the  day  of  Lincoln's  inaugura- 
tion a  newly  adopted  Confeder- 
ate flag  was  raised  over  the 
Confederacy's  capitol  at  Mont- 
gomery, Alabama.  And  all  the 
while  the  question  of  both 
North  and  South,  "  What  will 
the  United  States  government 
do  about  it?"  remained  un- 
answered. There  was  no  inter- 
ference from  Buchanan,  beyond 
the  sending  of  a  merchant 
steamer,  the  Star  of  the  West,  to  Fort  Sumter  with  supplies. 
Even  this  amounted  to  nothing,  for  the  Star  of  the  West,  being 
fired  upon  by  South  Carolina  guns,  turned  back.  It  remained 
for  Lincoln  to  decide  what 
should  be  done,  and  his  deci- 
sion may  be  guessed  from 
these  words  in  his  inaugural 
address,  "The  power  confided 
to  me  will  be  used  to  hold, 
occupy,  and  possess  the  prop- 
erty and  places  belonging  to 
the  government."  Toward 
Charleston    har- 

f***^"'       bor,  then,  all  eyes 
Fort  Sumter,  '  j         . 

April  14,  iMt,  were  turned,  each 
aifiriiuaurcf  side  waiting  for 
the  other  to  strike 
the  blow  which  should  mean 
war.      Major    Anderson,    in 


ChulutoD  Hubor 


commaad  at  Fort  Sumter,  had  proviaioos  for  only  a  few  weeks, 
and  early  in  April  Lincoln  sent  word  to  the  governor  of  South 
Carolina  that  supplies  would  be  sent  to  the  fort.  Confederate 
soldiers  were  waiting  in  Charleston  for  this  moment,  and  decided 


Bombardmenl  el  Fort  Sumter 

to  take  the  fort  at  once,  before  the  supplies  could  arrive.  On 
the  12th  of  April  the  first  gun  was  fired,  and  on  the  14th  Major 
Anderson  was  obliged  to  give  up  the  fort.  The  first  blow  of  a 
great  war  was  struck. 

THINGS  TO  REMEMBER 

1.  Lincoln's  election  was  almost  immediately  followed  by  the  secesatoD 
of  South  Carolina,  and  soon  by  that  of  six  other  states.  These  seven  states 
formed  a  government,  which  they  called  the  Confederal*  States  of  America. 

2.  The  new  Confederacy  took  possession  of  United  States  arsenals,  forts, 
and  custom  houses  within  its  borders. 

3.  Buchanan,  anxious  to  avoid  war  until  he  should  go  out  of  office,  took 
no  action  to  recover  government  property  in  Confederata  hands,  or  even 
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to  prevent  their  taking  the  few  forts  which  were  still  held  by  United  States 
soldiers.  The  merchant  steamer  Star  of  the  West,  which  he  sent  with  supplies 
to  Fort  Sumter,  was  driven  back  by  South  Carolina  cannon,  and  he  did 
nothing  more. 

4.  Soon  after  Lincoln's  inauguration,  plans  were  made  to  reenforoe 
Major  Anderson  at  Fort  Sumter.  The  Confederate  soldiers  in  South  Caro- 
lina attacked  the  fort  before  the  reenforcements  could  arrive,  and  Anderson 
was  obliged  to  surrender. 

THINGS  TO  READ 

1.  Lincoln's  First  Inaugural  Address.    (Possibly  only  selections.) 

2.  **  Abraham  Lincoln."    Moores,  pp.  85-99. 

3.  On  secession  —  by  Southern  men  :  — 

**  If  we  can  maintain  our  personal  safety,  let  us  hold  on  to  the  present 
government ;  if  not,  we  must  take  care  of  ourselves  at  all  hazards.  .  .  . 
The  current  of  resistance  is  running  rapidly  over  the  South." 

— Thomas  Clinqman,  North  Carolina,  in  the  Senate,  December  4, 1860. 

**  We  believe  that  the  only  security  for  the  institution  to  which  we  attach 
so  much  importance  is  secession  and  a  Southern  Confederacy.  We  are 
satisfied,  notwithstanding  the  disclaimers  upon  the  part  of  the  Black  Re- 
publicans to  the  contrary,  that  they  intend  to  use  the  Federal  power,  when 
they  get  possession  of  it,  to  put  down  and  extinguish  the  institution  of 
slavery  in  the  Southern  states." 

— Alfred  Ivebson,  of  Georgia,  in  the  Senate,  December  5,  1860. 

"The  Union,  sir,  is  dissolved.  That  is  an  accomplished  fact.  .  .  . 
Tou  may  call  it  secession,  or  you  may  call  it  revolution  ;  but  there  is  a  big 
fact  standing  before  you,  ready  to  opi>ose  you  —  that  fact  is,  freemen 
with  arms  in  their  hands.". 

—  Robert  Toombs,  of  Georgia,  in  the  Senate,  January  7,  1861. 

4.  On  secession  —  by  Northern  men : — 

"  I  hold  that  in  contemplation  of  universal  law,  and  of  the  Constitution, 
the  union  of  these  states  is  perpetual." 

— Abraham  Lincoln,  Inaugural  Address,  March  4,  1861. 

5.  "  Side  Lights  on  American  History,"  Elson,  Part  II,  Chapters  II,  III, 
IV,  VI. 

6.  "  Source  Book  of  American  History,"  Hart,  pp.  296-302. 
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7.  "  History  of  the  United  States,"  Elson,  pp.  628-646. 

8.  "Abraham  linooln,"  Hapgood,  pp.  171-236. 

9.  **  Southern  Soldier  Stories/'  Eggleston,  pp.  1-6. 

10.  "  Reminiscenoes  of  Peace  and  War/'  Pryor,  pp.  107-145. 

THINGS  TO  DO 

1.  Mark  in  contrasting  colors  on  an  outline  map  of  the  United  States: 
(1)  the  free  states;  (2)  the  seven  states  which  formed  the  Confederacy  on 
February  8,  1861;  (3)  the  border  slave  states  which  at  this  time  had  taken 
neither  side. 

2.  Study  the  extracts  on  secession  given  under  the  Things  to  Read. 
Show  from  them  that  it  was  really  slavery  that  brought  on  war,  and  not 
simply  the  Southern  belief  in  states'  rights. 

FOR  YOUR  NOTEBOOK 

1.  Abraham  Lincoln. 
His  early  life. 

Write  briefly  of  his  parents;  his  early  home;  what  he  liked  best  to  do; 
what  sort  of  boy  he  was;  how  he  began  to  earn  his  living ;  how  he  became 
a  lawyer. 

2.  The  Confederate  States  of  America. 

Formed  by  seceded  states  from  the  United  States.    Organized 

on  date  ,  with  a  constitution  which  guaranteed  protection  to 

slavery  forever.    was  elected   President,  and  Vice  President. 

was  made  the  capital  of  the  Confederacy;  here  the  new  flag  was  raised 

on  March  4,  1861.     This  flag,  often  called  "The  Stars  and  Bars/'  was  made 
from  the  following  design : —  (See  page  412.) 
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XVII 
THE  CIVIL  WAR 

As  we  start  upon  our  study  of  the  great  Civil  War,  we  must 
realize  that  we  cannot  follow,  we  cannot  even  mention,  many  of 
the  movements  and  engagements  of  the  two  armies.  A  recent 
history  of  the  time  states  that  there  were  twenty-two  hundred 
combats  during  the  four  years  of  the  war,  of  which  one  himdred 
and  forty-nine  were  important  engagements.  We  could  not  un- 
derstand detailed  accounts  of  military  movements,  how  this 
battle  was  lost  or  that  won.  The  most  we  can  hope  to  do  is  — 
first,  to  get  an  idea  of  the  great  scale  upon  which  the  war  was 
conducted  and  of  the  spirit  in  which  people.  North  and  South, 
fought  for  their  chosen  cause;  second,  to  learn  something  of  the 
plans  of  the  Federal  government  to  win  back  to  the  Union  the 
Conditions  in  territory  which  the  Confederacy  called  hers;  third, 
North  and  to  see  how  these  plans  worked  out,  and  what  brought 
South  com-  lY^Q  ^ar  to  an  end.  To  understand  these  things, 
^"  we  must  first  of  all  discover,  as  far  as  possible,  the 

conditions  under  which  the  war  was  begun  — what  advantages,  if 
any,  either  side  possessed  over  the  other,  and  whether  these  condi- 
tions changed  as  the  war  progressed. 

The  fall  of  Fort  Sumter  had  one  immediate  and  important  effect. 
When  the  news  reached  the  North  that  Southern  soldiers  had 
fired  on  the  nation's  flag,  all  discord  and  differences  of  party  and 
opinion  were  at  once  forgotten.  The  one  strong  common  sen- 
timent at  the  North  was  love  for  the  Union,  and  as  a  recent  writer 
puts  it,  the  firing  on  Sumter  "reduced  to  a  single  sharp  issue  — 
the  preservation  of  the  Union  and  the  supremacy  of  the  Consti- 
tution—  all  the  tangle  of   disputes   for  which  slavery  was  re- 
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sponsible."  We  must  keep  this  clearly  in  mind.  It  is  undoubtedly 
true  that  slavery  caused  the  Civil  War,  since  it  was  because  of 
slavery  that  secession  came.  But  the  long  struggle  over  slavery 
did  not  produce  a  united  North;  nor  indeed  did  secession,  so  long 
as  the  secessiouists  stopped  with  merely  the  assertion  of  their 
withdrawal  from  the  Union,  but  the  first  shot  against  the  flag 
awoke  in  the  North  all  the  fires  of  patriotism,  and  Jackson's  old 
cry,  "The  Union  must  and  shall  be  preserved!"  became  the  watch- 
word. 

The  day  after  the  fall  of  Fort  Sumter  Lincoln  issued  a  call  for 
seventy-five  thousand  volunteer  soldiers.  Within  a  month  over 
sixty  thousand  more 
soldiers  were  enlisted, 
together  with  ei^teen 
thousand  sailors  for 
the  navy.  In  July 
Congress  authorized 
the  enlistment  of  half 
a  million  men  and 
voted  five  hundred 
million  dollars  to 
carry  on  the  war.  ..^,  ^  ^^^  p.^^^  ^^„^„. 

Much  anxiety  was 
felt  by  Lincoln  in  regard  to  the  border  slave  states,  which  had 
not  as  yet  joined  the  Confederacy.     The  Fort  Sumter  affair  and 
lincoln's  call  for  volunteers,  however,  were  closely     Boidv 
followed  by  Virginia's  secession,  and  within  a  few     *'■•" 
weeks  Arkansas,  North  CaroUna,  and   Tennessee  followed  her 
example.     There  remained  Delaware,  Maryland,  Kentucky,  and 
Missouri,  and  it  was  for  some  time  hard  to  tell  whether  they 
would  stay  with  the  North  or  join  their  Southern  neighbors  and 
friends.    Lincoln's  great  wisdom  was  shown  in  his  treatment 
of  these  states,  which  all  finally  came  out  decidedly  on  the  Union 
side.     In  Viipnia,  too,  in  the  part  of  the  state  west  of  the 
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Alleghenies,  there  was  a  strong  Union  sentiment  which  caused, 
before  the  war  closed,  the  formation  of  this  section  into  a  new 
state,  West  Vii^nia.  Virginia's  joining  the  Confederacy  was  a 
great  advantage  to  the  South,  Possession  of  the  Shenandoah 
Valley  by  the  Confederates  made  it  possible  for  them  to  threaten 
Washington.    The  rivers  of  Virginia  were  strong  natural  defensee 


The  Confe(lenu7,  Mtj  1,  ISbl 

agunst  an  army  moving  southward,  and,  perhaps  greatest  of  all,  the 
three  ablest  generals  of  the  Southern  army  were  sons  of  Virginia, 
For  months  after  the  first  blow  was  struck  both  North  and 
South  echoed  with  preparations  for  war.  In  the  North,  soldiers 
Pnparatioiu  were  enlisted,  equipped,  and  hurried  to  Washington, 
lor  WM  "  The  city  begins  to  be  a  camp,"  wrote  Seward  in  a 

letter  of  April  27.    In  the  South  the  same  activity  existed,  and 
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there  was  unbounded  enthufiiaem.  On  both  «des  there  was  a 
decided  failure  to  appreciate  the  sincerity  and  patriotism  of  those 
who  opposed  them.     One  thing  we  shall  find  that   the  war 


The  Lee  Muiilon,  Atllnpon.  Vb^k 

Ph*  home  of  Robert  E.  Lee.     A  Ene  ipeclmen  of  ui  oLd-Ume  Viriinim  horn*.    Durinc  Oa  war  i 

wuHBd  by  the  tTnited  States  (OTerameat.  end  the  property  wu  aflemrd  made  oeeof  1 

k  aational  eemetery.    Many  tbrnucnds  of  KilciiDn  lie  buried  then.      , 

J.  K.  HoemerMiyeof  Lee,  "Robert  E.  Lee  .  .  .  reputed  to  be  the  abteatoffioec  In  thearmt 

tbe  eoKuaaod  of  the  Unkn  anny,  Ihnw  ia  his  lot  with  hii  state,  and  .  .  .  April  2,  lookinc  fortht 
last  time  as  poaHHOf  upon  hii  feii  eetate  of  Ariingtoa.  from  tba  maieetic  portieo  bidding  farewell 
to  the  bntitifuJ  city  and  the  oapitol  upon  ita  opposite  height,  he  rode  forth  to  what  ftJe  had  id 


accomplished.     It  gave  'each  side  ample  reason  to  respect  the 
fighting  qualities  of  the  other. 

When  the  war  began  neither  section  had  any  idea  of  the  great- 
ness of  the  task  before  it.  Each  was  inclined  to  magnify  ita  own 
advantages,  and  to  believe  that  it  could  speedily  bring  the  other 
to  terms. 
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The  conditions,  as  we  see  them  now,  were  these:  — 

1.  The  Southern  people  numbered  but  two  fifths  of  the  nation, 
Conditioiis  &nd  of  this  two  fifths  nearly  half  were  slaves.  This 
when  tiw  war  gave  the  North  the  advantage  of  numbers.  She 
****^  could  put  more  soldiers  in  the  field. 

9  

2.  This  advantage  to  the  North  was  in  part  offset,  however, 
by  two  things.  The  South  could  send,  if  need  be,  all  her  white 
men  into  the  fighting  ranks,  since  the  slaves  could  be  used  for 
all  other  work.  Then,  too,  fewer  men  would  be  needed  for  the 
defense  of  the  South  than  for  the  aggressive  warfare  which  the 
Northern  army  must  carry  on.  Familiarity  with  the  country  was 
an  added  help  to  the  Southern  armies. 

3.  The  North,  because  of  the  nature  and  variety  of  her  in- 
dustries, could  sustain  her  armies  and  her  people  at  home  by  her 
own  products.  The  South,  on  the  other  hand,  because  her  whole 
attention  was  given  to  the  raising  of  a  few  staples,  —  cotton,  rice, 
sugar,  tobacco,  —  was  dependent  for  support  on  communication 
with  the  outside  world.  She  must  sell  her  cotton  in  order  to  get 
supplies. 

4.  The  possession  of  a  navy  was  of  great  advantage  to  the 
North.  It  enabled  the  government  to  establish  and  maintain 
a  blockade  of  Southern  ports,  which  cut  off  the  communication 
so  necessary  to  the  South. 

5.  One  thing  upon  which  the  South  confidently  relied  proved 
to  be  of  little  or  no  help  to  her.  It  was  the  belief  of  Southern 
SoathembeUef  ^®^  ^^^  England  would  not  aUow  the  North  to 
that  EngiAnd  blockade  Southern  ports  and  shut  up  the  supply  of 
would  break     cotton  which  would  soon  be  sorely  needed  in  Ekiglish 

mills;  and  so  the  South  looked  to  England  to  break 
the  blockade.  This,  however,  England  did  not  do.  There  were 
times  when  she  seemed  to  be  on  the  verge  of  giving  her  aid  to  the 
Confederacy,  and  Northerners  anxiously  watched  her  movements. 
"It  is  true  we  do  not  like  slavery,  but  we  want  cotton,  and  we  do 
not  like  your  tariff,'  said  one  of  England's  leading  public  men 
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to  a  representative  of  the  Federal  government.  The  English 
hatred  for  slavery  finally  triumphed,  and  the  blockade  was  not 
interfered  with.  This  was  a  great  disappointment  to  the  South. 
They  could  no  longer  say  or  believe,  "Cotton  is  king." 

The  greatest  reason  of  all  for  the  final  outcome  of  the  war  was 
the  superior  sustaining  power  of  the  North.  The  South  was 
almost  literally  starved  out,  but  not  before  the  self-sacrifice  and 
devotion  of  Southern  men  and  women  had  won  the  admiration  of 
the  world. 

THINGS  TO  REMEMBER 

1.  The  Civil  War  is  generally  considered  to  have  begun  with  the  fall  of 
Fort  Sumter,  April  14,  1861. 

2.  The  attack  on  Fort  Sumter  had  the  eflfect  of  uniting  the  Northern 
people  for  defense  of  the  Union. 

3.  Both  North  and  South  hurried  forward  their  preparations  for  war, 
enlisting  and  equipping  soldiers,  and  gathering  supplies. 

4.  The  four  "doubtful  states,"  Delaware,  Maryland,  Kentucky,  and 
Missouri,  were  considered  by  President  Lincoln  very  necessary  to  the  Union 
side,  and  Lincoln  was  very  wise  in  his  dealings  with  the  people  of  these 
states. 

5.  There  were  advantages  which  each  side  in  the  war  now  beginning  had 
over  the  other.  On  the  whole,  however,  the  greater  wealth  of  the  North, 
the  number  and  variety  of  her  industries,  and  her  uninterrupted  communi- 
cation with  the  outside  world  gave  her  the  stronger  side.  For  these  reasons 
it  has  been  said  that  "  the  outcome  of  the  war  was  decided  before  the  first 
blow  was  struck." 

6.  The  Confederate  leaders  had  great  hope  that  England  would  inter- 
fere to  break  the  blockade  which  the  United  States  government  had  es- 
tablished.   This  hope,  however,  was  not  realized. 

THINGS  TO  READ 

1.  "History  of  the  United  States,"  Rhodes,  Vol.  Ill;  pp.  357-359, 
36S-372,  3»l-383,  397-405. 

2.  "  Side  Lights  on  American  History,"  Elson,  Part  II,  pp.  12^147 

3.  "  Studies  in  American  History,"  Sheldon,  pp.  327-330. 

4.  "  The  Appeal  to  Arms,"  Hosmer,  pp.  6-13. 

6.   "  History  of  the  United  States,"  Elson,  647-663. 
6.   "Abraham  Lincoln,"  Hapgood,  pp.  237-260. 
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THINGS  TO  DO 

1.  Find  the  meaning  of  supremacy,  deaperadoea, 

2.  Study  carefully  the  advantages  possessed  by  each  side  in  the  Civil 
War.  Make  a  brief  statement  of  these  advantages,  in  parallel  columns. 

3.  Discuss  in  class : — 

(1)  Why  should  the  "doubtful  states"  have  been  doubtful  ? 

(2)  What  special  danger  to  the  Union  would  have  followed  the  o^ 
oession  of  Maryland  ? 

FOR  YOUR  NOTEBOOK 

1.  The  Union  spirit. 

''There  ought  to  be  no  New  England  man,  no  New  Yorker,  known  on  the 

continent:  but  all  of  us  Americans/' 

—  Gadsden,  South  Carolina,  1765. 


"I  can  scarcely  contemplate  a  more  incalculable  evil  than  the  breaking 
of  the  union  into  two  or  more  parts." 

—  Thomas  Jbffbbson,  Virginia,  1788. 


IM 


"Our  Federal  Union  I    It  must  be  preserved  I^ 

—  Andrew  Jackson,  Tennessee,  1832. 


"I  have  heard  something  about  allegiance  to  the  South.  I  know  no 
South,  no  North,  no  East,  no  West,  to  which  I  owe  any  allegiance." 

—  Henbt  Clat,  Kentucky. 

''Liberty  and  Union,  now  and  forever,  one  and  inseparable." 

—  Daniel  Webster,  Massachusetts,  1830. 

"It  is  a  sad  task  to  discuss  questions  so  fearful  as  civil  war,  but  sad  as 
it  is,  bloody  and  disastrous  as  I  expect  it  will  be,  I  express  it  as  my  con- 
viction before  God  that  it  is  the  duty  of  every  American  citizen  to  rally 

round  the  flag  of  his  countiy." 

•—Stephen  Douglas,  Illinois,  1861. 

2.  State  love. 

"Sir,  I  confess  it,  the  first  public  love  of  my  heart  is  the  common- 
wealth  of  Massachusetts.  .  .  .  The  love  of  this  union  grows  out  of  this 
attachment  to  my  native  soil,  and  is  rooted  in  it.  I  cherish  it  [the  Union], 
because  it  affords  the  best  external  hope  of  her  [Massachusetts]  peace, 
her  prosperity,  her  independence." 

—  Josiah  Quinct,  Massachusetts,  1811. 
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"The  sovereignty  is  in  the  several  states,  and  our  system  is  a  union  of 
twenty-four  sovereign  powers,  under  a  constitutional  compact,  and  not  of 
a  divided  sovereignty  between  the  states  severally  and  the  United  States." 

—  John  Calhoun,  South  Carolina,  1833. 

"Should  Georgia  determine  to  go  out  of  the  Union — whatever  the  result 
tnay  be,  I  shall  bow  to  the  will  of  the  people.  Their  cause  is  my  cause, 
and  their  destiny  is  my  destiny." 

—  Alexander  Stephens,  Georgia,  1860. 

"If  Virginia  stands  by  the  old  Union,  so  Will  I.  But  if  she  secedes 
(though  I  do  not  believe  in  secession  as  a  constitutional  right,  nor  that 
there  ia  a  sufficient  cause  for  revolution),  then  I  will  still  follow  my  native 
state  with  my  sword,  and,  if  need  be,  with  my  life." 

—  Robert  E.  Lee,  Virginia,  1861. 


XVIII 

THE  FIRST  YEAR  OF  THE  WAR 

As  the  great  fact  that  war  was  at  hand  came  to  be  realized  in 
the  North,  the  first  great  fear  was  that  the  Southern  army,  fresh 
Defense  of  from  its  victory  at  Sumter,  would  be  turned  northward 
Washington  to  attack  Washington;  and  the  whole  strength  of  the 
incoming  volunteers  was  massed  to  defend  the  capital.  Soon, 
however,  aggressive  plans  were  formed  by  the  North,  although  not 
until  the  beginning  of  1862  was  a  general  plan  of  war  developed. 
This  plan,  as  it  came  to  definite  form,  was  concerned  with:  — 

1.  A  blockade  pf  Southern  ports. 

2.  The  defense  of  Washington  and  the  taking  of  Richmond. 

3.  The  opening  of  the  Mississippi. 

These  we  must,  of  course,  understand  as  definite  parts  of 
one  great  object  —  to  hem  in  the  Confederacy,  to  push  its  armies 
farther  and  farther  back  from  the  line  of  defense  they  had 
established  along  the  Northern  boundary  of  the  seceding  states. 
Every  position  wrested  from  the  South  meant  a  Confederacy 
growing  smaller,  so  every  position  must  be  hotly  contested.  The 
Une  of  the  Union  forces  extended  from  Washington  toward  the 
West,  following  in  a  general  way  the  Potomac,  the  Ohio,  and  the 
Missouri  rivers.  The  Alleghenies  and  the  Mississippi  made  a 
natural  division  of  these  forces  into  three  armies.  Through  the 
early  months  of  the  war  all  eyes  were  turned  on  the  army  in  the 
The  Army  of  East  —  the  Army  of  the  Potomac  —  and  in  fact 
the  Potomac  throughout  the  four  years  it  was  this  army  upon 
which  attention  was  largely  centered.  At  first  it  was  composed 
mostly  of  raw  recruits,  and  General  Scott,  the  aged  commander 

in  chief,  hesitated  to  bring  on  a  battle.     But  the  cry  "On  to 
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fijchmondl"  was  resounding  through  the  North,  and  the  people 
grew  more  and  more  impatient  with  each  day  of  delay.  "For- 
ward to  Richmond!  The  Confederate  Congress  must  not  be  al- 
lowed to  meet  there  on  the  20th  of  July  I"  was  the  "war  cry  " 
of  the  New  York  Tr^mne  late  in  June. 

It  was  finally  decided  that  the  Army  of  the  Potomac  should 
attack  the  Confederate  force  encamped  only  about  thirty-five 
miles  from  Wash-  Battle  of  Boil 
ington.       General  Bim,jii]yai, 
McDowell,  in  com-  '*** 
mand  of  the  Union  army,  had 
about    thirty  thousand   men. 
The  two  armies  were  about 
evenly  matched    in   numbers, 
and  both  were  made  up  mostly 
of    raw   troops.    The    charge 
was  made  at  ten  o'clock  on 
Sunday  morning,  July  21,  and 
until  late  afternoon  the  battle 
raged.      At  three  o'clock  all 
signs  pointed  to  a  Union  vic- 
tory; but  fresh  troops  arriving  to  reenforce  the  Confederates 
turned  the  tide.     The  Union  soldiers,  exhausted  by  the  fight  and 
the  long  march  which  preceded  it,  broke  before  the  Confederate 
charge,  and  the  day  ended  in  defeat  and  flight.    Once  in  retreat, 
a  panic  of  fright  seized  the  troops  and  a  mad  rush  for  Wash- 
ington followed.      Had  the  Union  troops  been  made  up  of  sea- 
soned men,  the  battle  might  have  had  a  different  ending,  and 
indeed  it  is  possible  that  the  whole  story  of  the  war  might  have 
been  changed.     This  was  the  first  important  battle  of  the  war, 
and  the  news  that  it  was  a  crushing  defeat  came   as   a  severe 
blow  to  the  North.     The   South  went  wild   with  joy.     It   has 
been  said  that  this  early  success  made  the  Confederates   over- 
confident,  while  the  shock  and  discouragement  to  the   North 
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really  did  more  good  than  a  victory,  once  it  was  now  seen  that 
the  task  before  the  Union  annies  was  far  greater  than  had  been 
dreamed. 

General  McClellan  was  now  called  to  the  command  of  the  Aimy 
of  the  Potomac,  and  much  was  expected  of  him.  He  was  an 
excellent  drill  master,  and  under  hia  command  the  army  waa 
soon  put  into  fine  fighting  condition. 
But  it  was  not  until  late  in  the  spring 
of  1862  that  McClellan  advanced 
against  the  enemy,  although  the  Presi- 
dent and  the  cabinet  had  been  impa- 
tient for  some  time  because  of  his 
inaction.  "  If  the  general  doesn't 
want  to  wse  the  army,  I  should  like 
to  borrow  it,"  said  Lincoln  at  one 
time.  But  it  was  in  vain  that  Lincoln 
urged  haste.  McClellan  could  not  or 
would  not  be  hurried,  and  through 
many  months  the  only  fighting  was  in 
ceore.  B.  McCT.ii.n  **»e    Wcst.    There    important    gams 

were  made,  which  did  much  to  revive 
the  courage  of  the  people  in  the  North. 

The  Confederate  forces  of  the  Middle  West  were  tmder  the 
command  of  General  A.  S.  Johnston,  a  very  able  soldier.  His 
line  of  defense  extended  from  western  Virginia  through  southern 
Kentucky  to  the  Mississippi,  as  you  see  it  on  the  map.  It  had 
been  strengthened  at  its  weakest  points,  the  Tennessee  and  Cum- 
berland rivers,  by  the  erection  of  Fort  Henry  and  Fort  Donelson, 
Captura  of  These  forts  were  expected  to  stop  the  advance  from 
Forte  Baiii7  the  Ohio  of  Federal  gunboats,  which  might  otherwise 
and  Doaabon,  penetrate  the  heart  of  Tennessee.  To  capture  these 
Febnury,  iB6j  ^^^  j^^  became  at  once  the  object  of  the  Union 
army  in  the  West,  The  mouth  of  each  river  was  already  in 
Union  hands,  and  early  in   February  seventeen  thousand  men 
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under  General  U.  S.  Grant  and  a  fleet  of  gunboats  under  Com- 
modore Foote  set  out  to  attack  Fort  Henry.  A  single  day  was 
sufficient  to  reduce  the  fort,  and  Grant  pressed  on  toward  Fort 
Donelson,  while  Foote  returned  to  the  Ohio,  and  then  went  up 
the  Cumberland  to  assist  in  the  second  battle. 


Before  Grant  reached  Fort  Donelson,  however,  General  John- 
ston had  largely  increased  the  force  defending  it,  so  that  the 
battle  was  not  so  easy  to  win  as  that  with  the  sister  fort.  The 
fighting  lasted  for  three  days.  At  one  time  the  outlook  for  the 
Union  soldiers  was  very  discouraging,  but,  as  we  shall  often 
notice  when  we  come  to  know  General  Grant  better,  discourag- 
ing conditions  had  little  effect  on  him.     His  ammunition  waa 
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nearly  gone  and  his  men  were  in  confusion,  but  instead  of  re- 
treating, he  says,  "Noticing  that  the  enemy  did  not  take  advan- 
tage of  my  situation,  I  concluded  that  he  probably  was  in  a 
worse  condition  than  I,  and  bo  at  once  ordered  a  new  attack." 
In  a  short  time  the  Confederates  were  obliged  to  give  up.  The 
commander  of  the  fort  sent  to  General  Grant  to  aek  the  terms 
upon  which  he  would  be  willing  to  stop  fighting,  and  Grant 
won  his  first  fame  by  his  answer:  "No  terms  except  uncon- 
ditional and  immediate  surrender  can  be  accepted.  I  propose  to 
move  immediately  upon  your  works."  "Unconditional  Surrender 
Grant "  they  called  him  in  the  North  when  the  story  was  told 
there.    The  story  of  this  battle  tells  us  much  about  General 


Fiisl  ind  Sscond 

Grant.     The  qualities  he  showed  here  were  those  which  made 
him  a  great  commander. 

The  capture  of  Fort  Henry  and  Fort  Donelson  made  the  first 
break  in  the  Confederate  line,  Columbus  and  Nashville  were 
given  up,  and  a  new  line  was  formed  from  Island  No.  10,  in  the 
Mississippi,  to  Corinth,  The  Union  forces  under  Grant,  about 
thirty-three  thousand  men,  started  up  the  Tennessee  River,  but 
spring  freshets  forced  them  to  encamp  at  Pittsburgh  Landing. 
Here  Grant  awaited  General  Buell  with  about  thirty  thousand 
men  from  Nashville.  But  before  Buell  could  reach  him  Grant 
was  attacked  by  the  Confederates  under  Johnston  and  Beaure- 
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gard.  The  terrible  battle  of  Shilob  followed,  lasting  for  two  days 
(April  6-7).  The  first  day's  fighting  gave  the  advantage  to  the 
Confederates,  but  Buell's  timely  arrival  brought  victory  on  the 
second  day  to  Grant.  The  Union  forces  lost  thirteen  thousand 
men;  the  Confederate  loss  was  somewhat  less,  but  the  death  of 
Johnston  was  a  severe  blow  to  the  Southern  cause.  The  victory 
at  Shiloh  was  followed  by  a  Union  advance  which  caused  the 


Cub  ind  Monir  Bali  on  tha  MluiulppI  it  Bombardmenl  d  Jslind  No.  10 

abandonment  of  Corinth.  Meanwhile  Island  No.  10  had  been 
captured,  and  on  the  6th  of  June  Memphis  was  surrendered. 
Thus  by  early  summer  in  1S62  Kentucky  and  most  of  Tennessee 
had  been  reclaimed  to  the  Union,  and  a  good  beginning  had  been 
made  in  opening  the  upper  Mississippi.  By  this  time,  too,  the 
mouth  of  the  river  had  fallen  into  Union  bands.  The  events 
which  brought  about  this  result  we  have  yet  to  discuss.. 
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THINGS  TO  REMEMBER 

1.  The  plan  of  war  adopted  by  the  Federal  government  had  three  great 
objects:  (1)  to  blockade  Southern  ports,  and  cut  off  the  South  from  trade 
and  communication  with  foreign  nations;  (2)  to  defend  Washington  from 
capture  and  to  take  Richmond,  the  Confederate  capital;  (3)  to  open  the 
Mississippi. 

2.  The  first  battle  between  Union  and  Confederate  soldiers,  at  Bull 
Run,  in  Virginia,  resulted  in  victory  for  the  Confederates.  The  people  of 
the  North  saw  that  it  would  not  be  so  easy  to  conquer  the  South  as  was 
at  first  thought. 

3.  The  Army  of  the  Potomac  was  now  thoroughly  organized  and  drilled 
by  General  McClellan,  who  had  been  put  in  command.  No  more  fighting 
was  undertaken,  however,  until  the  summer  of  1862. 

4.  In  the  Middle  West  the  Confederate  line  was  pushed  back  by  the 
capture  of  Forts  Henry  and  Donelson,  and  by  succeeding  Union  successes, 
so  that  by  the  summer  of  1862  Kentucky  and  most  of  Tennessee  had  been 
reclaimed  to  the  Union,  and  both  the  upper  Mississippi  and  the  mouth  of 
the  river  had  been  opened,  leaving  only  about  two  hundred  and  fifty  miles, 
from  Vicksburg  to  Port  Hudson,  in  Confederate  hands. 

THINGS  TO  READ 

1.  "Four  American  Patriots,"  Burton,  pp.  195-233. 

2.  "Ulysses  S.  Grant,"  Allen  (Riverside  Biographical  Series),  pp.  1-64. 

3.  "Source  Book,"  Hart,  pp.  303-311. 

4.  Romance  of  the  Civil  War,  "Source  Reader  No.  4,"  Hart. 

5.  "  History  of  the  United  States,"  Elson,  pp.  653-668. 

6.  "  Reminiscences  of  Peace  and  War,"  Pryor,  pp.  174-196. 

THINGS  TO  DO 

1.  Find  the  meaning  of  aggressive,  recruits. 

2.  Discuss  in  class  these  questions :  — 

(1)  Was  it  wise  or  unwise  for  the  Confederacy  to  remove  its  capital 
from  Montgomery  to  Richmond?  For  what  reason  was  the 
change  probably  made  ? 

(2)  What  reasons  are  there  why  eastern  Virginia  should  have  been 
so  important  a  war  center  ? 

3.  Study  the  lines  of  the  two  armies  in  the  Middle  West  at  the  begin- 
ning of  action.     Mark  on  an  outline  map  the  "doubtful  states."     What 
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effect  do  you  think  Grant's  victories  at  Fort  Henry  and  Fort  Donelson  and 
the  withdrawal  of  the  Confederate  army  from  Kentucky  had  upon  the 
people  of  that  state  7 

FOR  YOUR  NOTEBOOK 

1.  Prepare  a  chronological  chart  of  three  parallel  columns  to  record 
the  important  events  "in  the  East/'  "in  the  West,"  and  "on  the  ocean." 
Place  in  their  proper  columns,  each  with  its  date,  the  capture  of  Fort  Sum* 
ter,  the  battle  of  Bull  Run,  the  capture  of  Fort  Henry,  the  captiu^  of  Fort 
Donelson,  the  battle  of  Shiloh. 

2.  Make  a  brief  statement  of  the  career  and  public  service  of  General 
Scott,  who  when  war  broke  out  was  commander  in  chief  of  the  United 
States  anny. 


XIX 

WAR  ON  SEA  AND  LAND 

At  the  very  beginning  of  war  —  but  five  days  after  Sumter  fell 
—  the  President  had  declared  a  blockade  of  Southern  ports,  and 
Blockade  of  all  haste  was  now  being  made  to  render  this  declara- 
Southern  ports  tion  effective.  No  mere  "paper  blockade"  would  be 
observed.  The  government  bought  or  chartered  every  kind  of 
craft,  ''from  coal  barge  to  ocecm  liner/'  that  could  be  obtained, 
while  navy  yards,  private  shipbuilders,  and  machine  shops 
worked  night  and  day  turning  out  ships,  engines,  and  guns. 
Within  a  year  a  large  part  of  the  coast  was  effectually  guarded, 
but  there  remained  many  places  which  it  was  difficult,  almost 
impossible,  to  close  to  the  "blockade  runners."  Much  romance 
clusters  about  the  adventurous  careers  of  these  ships.  Selected 
for  their  speed,  and  painted  gray,  it  was  no  easy  task  for  the 
guards  along  the  harbor  mouth  to  discover  and  overtake  them. 
They  approached  the  harbors  cautiously,  and  usually  waited  until 
night  to  make  the  nm  by  the  guards.  Charleston,  Wilmington, 
New  Orleans,  and  Galveston  remained  in  Confederate  hands, 
Ceptnreof  and  the  blockade  runners  carried  away  from  theni 
New  Orleans,  many  cargoes  of  cotton.  New  Orleans,  the  largest 
April  25,1862  ^j^y  Qf  ^Yie  South,  and  the  outlet  of  trade  for  the 
Mississippi,  must  be  taken.  The  Confederates,  realizing  this, 
had  guarded  the  city  by  two  forts  on  opposite  sides  of  the  river, 
nearly  at  its  mouth.  A  heavy  chain,  supported  by  anchored 
vessels,  was  stretched  across  the  river  to  hold  approaching  vessels 
under  the  fire  of  the  forts.  Above,  gunboats,  rams,  and  fire  rafts 
heaped  with  pitch-pine  knots  were  ready  to  meet  the  foe. 

In  April,  1862,  Commodore  Farragut,  with  a  fleet  of  seventeen 
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ships,  approached  the  barrier  to  attempt  the  capture  of  New 
Orleans.    The  chain  was  broken,  and  on  the  night  of  April  23 
the  fleet  approached  the  forts.    Its  pass^e  was  fiercely  disputed, 
and  the  skies  were  red  with  the  flash  of  guns  and  the  glare  of 
flames.    With  dawn  the  firing  ceased,  and 
the  fleet,  scarred  and  battered,  passed  up 
the  river.     The  city  could  no  longer  be 
defended.     Thousands  of  bales  of  cotton 
were  stored  there,  but  rather  than  let 
these  fall  into  Union  hands  the  people 
made  all  haste  to  bum  them.    General 
Butler,  who  with  fifteen  thousand  soldiers 
had    accompanied    Farragut,   now  took 
command  of  the  city,  and  the  fleet  passed 
on  up  the  river  to  Vicksburg,  where  Far- 
ragut was  presently  joined  by  the  river 
fleet  from  Memphis.    Vicksburg,  however,  AJmin]  Fungat 

was  too  strongly  fortified  to  be  taken 

without  a  land  force,  and  Farragut  returned  to  New  Orleans.  In 
August  Port  Hudson,  two  hundred  and  fifty  miles  below  Vicks- 
burg, was  fortified  by  a  Confederate  army;  and  the  river  between 
these  two  points  remained  for  another  year  in  Confederate  bands, 
presenting  a  problem  which  the  Union  forces  in  the  West  found 
hard  to  solve. 

Farragut's  capture  of  New  Orleans  was  one  of  the  last  exploits 
of  the  old-fashioned  wooden  ships,  made  so  famous  in  the  War 
of  1812,  for  even  before  he  had  reached  the  Mississippi  an  event 
had  occurred  which  changed  naval  warfare  for  all  time. 

As  far  back  as  1812  plans  for  iron-covered  or  "ironclad"  war 
ships  had  been  discussed,  and  it  happened  that  the  first  success- 
ful armored  vessels  were  built  within  two  or  three  years  of  the 
outbreak  of  the  Civil  War.  None  of  these,  however,  was  in  the 
United  States  navy,  and  it  was  not  until  1S61  that  contracts  were 
made  for  the  building  of  three  ironclads  for  the  United  States. 
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As  soon  as  war  had  begun,  the  Confederates  set  to  work  to  pro* 
vide  a  navy,  and  among  the  ships  which  they  fitted  up  .were 
several  ironclad  rams.  These  were  made  by  cutting  down  the 
hulks  of  old  wooden  warships,  and  building  a  sort  of  iron  roof 
over  them,  protecting  the  guns  and  men.  One  of  these  rams  was 
made  from  the  hull  of  the  Merrimac,  a  Federal  warship  which  had 
been  sunk  at  the  Norfolk  navy  yard  to  prevent  its  falling  into 
Confederate  hands.  When  the  Confederates  seized  Norfolk  they 
had  raised  the  MerrimaCy  and  made  her  over  into  an  ironclad. 
Under  the  name  of  Virginia,  she  set  out  from  Norfolk  on  her 
work  of  destruction. 

On  March  8,  1862,  the  Merrimac  steamed  from  Norfolk  into 
Hampton  Roads,  to  destroy  the  blockading  squadron  and  break 
The  uterrtmae  the  blockade.  Several  wooden  frigates  were  there, 
and  the  *f oil/tor,  and  when  the  Merrimac  appeared,  ships  and  shore 
March  9.  1862  batteries  opened  their  guns  upon  her.  It  had  been 
generally  known  that  the  Confederates  were  building  an  ironclad, 
and  it  was  seen  at  once  that  this  strange-looking  craft  must  be  the 
armored  ram.  The  course  of  the  Merrimac  was  simple.  Entirely 
ignoring  the  firing  of  the  fleet,  she  proceeded  to  the  Cumberland, 
and  stove  a  hole  in  her  side  which  soon  sent  her  to  the  bottom. 
Next,  selecting  the  Congress  as  a  victim,  the  Merrimac  soon  put 
her  out  of  action,  the  prey  of  devouring  flames.  The  Minnesota 
lay  next,  but  the  tide  was  going  and  night  approaching,  so,  fear- 
ing lest  his  ship  should  run  aground,  the  commander  of  the  Mer^ 
rimac  withdrew,  returning  the  next  morning  to  complete  his  task. 

Strangely  enough,  however,  one  of  the  three  ironclads  built  for 
the  Union  navy  was  completed  just  in  time  to  take  a  hand  in 
this  unequal  contest.  When  the  Merrimac  returned  to  attack  the 
Minnesota  in  the  morning,  it  was  only  to  find  the  frigate  guarded 
by  a  craft  stranger  in  appearance  than  the  Merrimac  herself. 
The  Monitor,  as  the  new  Union  ironclad  was  called,  showed  above 
the  water  only  a  low  platform  close  to  the  water's  level,  with  a 
cound  tower  in  the  middle,  mounting  two  guns.    The  revolving 
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of  this  tower  made  it  poaaible  to  fire  the  guns  in  any  direction 
without  waiting  to  turn  the  vessel,  and  was  really  a  new  idea  in 
naval  warfare. 

The  fight  which  followed  destroyed  neither  vessel.  Indeed, 
neither  was  at  all  seriously  injured,  although  shot  and  shell  fell 
furiously  on  both.  But  the  Merrimac  had  no  time  to  spare  to 
carry  out  her  designs  against  the  Minnesota,  and  at  length  steamed 


The  BiCUa  betvean  tfas  Monitor  ind  Ihe  UtrrimoQ 

away;    the  Union  fleet  was  saved,  the  blockade  remained  un- 
broken.   And  the  day  of  wooden  warships  had  forever  passed. 

Meantime  the  Army  of  the  Potomac  was  still  eng^ed  in  the 
attempt  to  take  Richmond.  After  many  months  of  drilling  and 
gettii^  ready,  McClellan,  with  one  himdred  thousand  ThaPeniutUu 
men,  had  begun  his  advance  toward  the  Confederate  c«n]pftign 
capital,  going  by  way  of  Chesapeake  Bay  and  the  York  penin- 
sula, made  famous  in  Revolutionary  days.  At  Yorktown  he  found 
the  Confederates  with  a  fortified  line  across  the  peninsula. 
McCleUan's  force  was  three  times  that  of  the  Confederates,  but 
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instead  of  attacking  them  he  began  preparations  for  a  siege.    After 
a  month,  the  Confederates  quietly  withdrew,  and  strengthened 
their  fortifications  nearer  the  city.     McClellan,  following,  found 
the  road  to  Richmond  held  by  the  main  army  of  the  Confederates, 
at  first  under  General  Joseph  Johnston,  and,  after  he  was  wounded, 
under  General  Robert  E.  Lee.    Their  force,  meanwhile,  was  be- 
ing   steadily    increased, 
ously 
ig  of 
iforce 
this, 


Lees 
the  I 

could 
Jaoki 
Linct 

to  defend  the  capital.     Meantime       ti»i  p«ninsui.r  c«np.iri 
MeClellan's  forces  were  encamped 

on  both  sides  of  the  Chickahominy.  When  a  sudden  rise  of  the 
waters  made  crossing  difficult,  Johnston  seized  the  opportunity  to 
attack  the  division  on  the  southern  side  at  Fair  Oaks,  but  the 
Union  army  successfully  resisted  attack.  It  was  in  this  battle 
that  Johnston  was  wounded.  After  Lee  took  command,  the 
famous  "Seven  Days'  Battles"  were  fought,  in  which  McClellan 
lost  fifteen  thousand  men,  and  Lee  twenty  thousand.    In  all  but 
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one  of  these  battles  the  Union  army  held  the  advantage.  In  the 
last,  at  Malvern  Hill,  McClellan  is  commonly  believed  to  have 
thrown  away  an  opportunity  to  crush  Lee's  army  and  capture 
Richmond.  But  he  did  not  follow  up  his  victory,  and  the  next 
day,  July  2,  saw  the  end  of  the  campaign,  with  little,  if  anything, 
accomplished. 

Lee  at  once  pushed  northward,  and  in  August,  1862,  attacked 

a  division  of  the  Union  army  neeur  the  Bull  Run  battlefield.    This 

battle  again  brought  victory  to  the  South.    Lee  ad- 

of  Buu  Run     vanced  farther,  crossing  into  Maryland.     When  the 

August  30,       Confederates  entered  the  state,  singing  "Maryland, 

iMiiAatietun  my  Maryland,"  they  expected  to  find  a  strong  south- 

g?  "'  ern  feeling  there.     Lee  looked  for  sympathy,  supplies, 

and  recruits.     But  he  met  the  coldest  of  receptions. 

In    Frederick   he   found    stwes    closed    and    streets    deserted, 

McClellan  met  him  at 

Sharpsburg,  and  here, 

near  the  northern 

bank  of  the  Potomac, 

the    great    battle   of 

Antietam  was  fought. 

This    battle    checked 

Lee's  advance,  though 

it  did  not  destroy  his 

army  or  prevent  his 

withdrawal  into  Vir- 

AntlMim  BrIdgB  _,  . 

Ti,. .™,  .iB™«*.d.H„  .!.«„„,„  a,.  b.«.    «■■","•    ItM»»™timM 

Aft«mid  ksowo  as  "  Bunuida'i  Bridce."  Spoken  of  aS  a  pobr  Or 

barren  victory  for  the 
Union  forces,  but  it  was  worth  much  at  that  time  of  discourage- 
ment to  gain  any  victory  at  all. 

The  President  had  been  anxiously  watching  and  hoping  for  a 
success  in  the  field.  We  must  not  forget  that  while  generals  and 
soldiers  struggled  with  military  problems  and  campugn  plans,  no 
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less  perplexing  political  questions  occupied  the  government  at 
Washington.  We  may  leave  the  army  for  the  present  slowly 
preparing  to  follow  Lee,  who  was  once  more  on  Virginia  soil. 

THINGS  TO  REMEMBER 

1.  The  United  States  government  hastened  to  plan  and  carry  out  an 
effective  blockade  of  Southern  ports. 

2.  An  expedition  to  take  New  Orleans,  the  most  important  port  of  the 
South,  was  undertaken  in*  April,  1862.  Commodore  Farragut,  who  com-- 
manded  this,  was  entirely  successful. 

3.  A  famous  battle,  between  ironclad  warships,  was  fought  in  March, 
1862.  This  new  kind  of  war  vessel  has  come  in  our  day  to  be  the  only 
kind  in  use. 

4.  The  Army  of  the  Potomac,  in  the  spring  of  1862,  undertook  the 
Peninsular  Campaign  against  Richmond.  This  was  a  failure.  In  August 
General  Lee  advanced  into  Maryland.  There  his  advance  was  checked 
at  Antietam,  the  first  Union  victory  in  the  East. 

THINGS  TO  READ 

1.  "Four  American  Naval  Heroes,"  Beebe,  pp.  3-10,  133-192. 

2.  "Our  Country  in  Poem  and  Prose,"  Persons,  pp.  135-148. 

3.  "Southern  Soldier  Stories,"  Eggleston. 

4.  "Civil  War  Stories  Retold  from  St.  Nicholas." 

5.  The  Romance  of  the  Civil  War,  "Source  Reader  No.  4,"  Hart,  pp, 
347-358. 

6.  "  History  of  the  United  States,"  Elson,  pp.  669-688. 

THINGS  TO  DO 

1.  Questions  for  brief  oral  or  written  answers :  — 

(1)  Why  was  the  blockade  important  to  the  success  of  the  North  ? 
Why  was  the  capture  of  New  Orleans  important  ? 

(2)  Why  was  the  battle  between  the  Merrimac  and  the  Monitor 
important  ?  In  what  way  do  the  present-day  ironclads  resemble 
these  of  1862  ?  What  disadvantages  did  each  of  these  ships  pos- 
sess which  have  now  been  overcome  ? 

2.  Review  McClellan's  career  up  to  the  time  of  Antietam.  What  do 
you  consider  his  prominent  qualities  as  a  general  ? 

3.  Ask  your  teacher  to  tell  you  how  the  Confederate  General  Jackson 
became  known  as  "Stonewall "  Jackson. 
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FOR  YOUR  NOTEBOOK 

1.  Place  on  your  chronological  chart  the  taking  of  New  Orleans,  the 
battle  between  the  Merrimac  and  the  Monitor,  the  Peninsular  Campaign^ 
the  battle  of  Antietam.     Give  dates. 

2.  The  Merrimac  and  the  Monitor, 

(Write  a  brief  description  of  each  vessel,  and  of  the  battle.) 


EMANCIPATION 

At  the  time  when  lincohi's  anxious  watching  for  a  victory  was 
at  least  partially  rewarded  by  Antietam,  the  united  feeling  which 
had  for  a  time  followed  the  first  firing  on  the  fiag  ho  longer  pre- 
vailed. The  first  great  enthusiasm  had  passed,  and  there  was  an 
increasing  amount  of  criticism  of  the  war  and  the  President.  The 
abolitionists,  as  of  old,  clamored  for  the  freeing  of  the  slave,  and 
were  dissatisfied  because  Lincoln  took  no  steps  in  this  direction. 
Extreme  conservatives,  on  the  other  hand,  believed  that  the  war 
should  not  in  the  least  affect  the  slavery  question.  The  war  was 
It  was  a  war  for  the  Union,  which,  if  it  succeeded,  *»  prwarve 
must  restore  the  Union  exactly  as  it  was  when  the  *^*  ^^^^ 
war  began.  Congress  had  in  July,  1861,  passed  a  resolution 
declaring  that  the  war  was  not  waged  to  overthrow  or  interfere 
with  the  rights  or  established  institutions  of  the  Southern  states, 
but  to  maintain  the  supremacy  of  the  Constitution  and  to  pre- 
serve the  Union. 

And  yet  it  was  a  fact  that  could  not  be  disputed,  that  slavery 
was  helping  the  South  in  the  war.  President  Lincoln  thought 
long  and  anxiously  about  it.  Freeing  the  slaves,  he  believed, 
would  help  the  North  in  the  war  by  taking  away  from  the  Southern 
people  the  help  the  slaves  were  giving  on  plantation  and  in  camp. 
It  ought,  too,  to  have  a  good  effect  on  the  attitude  toward  America 
shown  by  foreign  governments.  Slavery  was  not  thought  well  of 
in  Elngland  and  France.  But  Lincoln  did  not  believe  that  Con- 
gress had  the  right  to  abolish  slavery  throughout  the  country 
except  by  an  amendment  to  the  Constitution;  nor,  of  course,  had 

he  any  such  right. 

411 
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The  President,  however,  is  the  head  of  the  army,  and  be  believed 

that  he  did  have  thb  right,  as  a  "war  measure,"  to  declare  free 

the  slaves  in  the  seceded  states,  and  this  he  determined  to  do. 

But,  knowing  that  even  this  would  arouse  opposition  in  the 

border  states,  which,  while  loyal  to  the 

Union,  still  hoped  that  slavery  might  be 

preserved,  he  w^ted  until  the  war  had 

been  in  progress  more  than  a  year.    By 

that  time  people  in  the  loyal  states  came 

to  see  that,  if  the  war  were  to  sueceed,  no 

means  must  be  left  untried  to  overcome 

TheEnuadp..  ^^^  South.     Then  President 

Confaderate  Batuo  Fia^       tjon  Pncltuui-  Lincolu  prepared  an  Emanci- 

ThB"Sta™KidB»n,"hsdtbe  aon,  jMuwy    pation  Proclamation,  which, 

iFiUiUwr«to[tbgBB«mui«    '  ou  September  23,  after  the 

up  of  thiwbrwd  horizontal   victory   at    Antietam,   he   made    public. 

Btnp«,   two    red   md   one    „,,  .  ,  >      ,  .      • 

while.  This  proclamation  declared  that  on  Janu- 

ary 1st  of  the  following  year,  all  persona 
held  as  slaves  in  states  then  in  rebellion  against  the  government 
of  the  United  States  should  be  free.  When  the  new  year  arrived, 
the  slaves  were  formally  declared  free,  and  in  the  parts  of  the 
South  where  Union  armies  were  in  possession  many  of  the  negroes 
placed  themselves  under  the  protection  of  the  Northern  soldiers. 
Indeed,  as  the  war  went  on  regiments  of  colored  soldiers  were 
formed  in  the  Union  army,  until  one  hundred  thousand  of  them 
were  enrolled.  But,  in  general,  the  slaves  were  not  so  ready  to 
leave  their  masters  as  many  had  expected.  They  went  on  caring 
for  the  plantations,  or  performing  the  labor  of  the  Southern 
camps. 

Perhaps  the  greatest  eEfect.  of  the  proclamation  was  in  discloa- 
ing  the  real  question  in  dispute  between  the  North  and  the  South. 
It  revealed  to  the  world  that  the  purpose  of  the  North  was  no 
longer  merely  to  save  the  Union,  but  also  to  make  it,  if  it  should 
be  saved,  a  Union  in  which  freedom  should  be  the  blessing  of  all 
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men,  black  or  white.    The  real  cause  of  the  war  was  slaveiy,  and 
lasting  peace  could  come  only  by  the  removal  of  this  cause. 

But  the  war  was  not  yet  won.  The  Union  was  not  yet  saved, 
and  the  declaration  of  freedom  for  the  slaves  meant  little  unless 
the  annies  in  the  field  could  enforce  what  the  Pre»dent  had  de- 
clared.    The  outlook  there,  however,  was  not  encouraging. 


In  the  East,  Lee's  army  seemed  unconquerable,  and  the  Union 
soldiers  were  as  far  as  ever  from  Richmond.  Antietam,  a 
doubtful  victory,  was  followed  in  December,  1862,  by  Fredericks- 
burg, a  crushing  defeat.  The  new  year,  indeed,  saw  a  Confeder- 
ate advance  into  Kentucky  checked  at  Murfreeeboro,  but  it 
was  a  battle  which  cost  thousands  of  lives.  There  had  been  suc- 
cesses in  the  Mississippi  Valley,  but  the  river  was  not  yet  open, 
sinoe  Ticksburg  and  Port  Hudson  still  defied  attack.   Many  more 
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soldiers  were  needed^  and  by  this  time  there  were  few,  if  any,  vol* 
unteers.  Criticisms  of  the  President  and  the  army  were  growing 
more  nimierous  and  stinging.  Among  Democrats  it  was  now 
common  to  hear  the  statement  that  the  war  was  a  failure.  A 
Democratic  congressman  from  Ohio  said  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives on  January  4,  1863:  "You  have  not  conquered  the 
South.  You  never  will.  The  war  for  the  Union  is,  in  your 
hands,  a  most  bloody  and  costly  failure." 

Foreign  affairs,  too,  were  still  discouraging.  Although  England 
had  not  as  yet  withdrawn  her  declaration  of  neutrality,  there  were 
The  Alabama  ^^^^  t^BLTB  that  shc  might  do  SO,*  and  the  United  States 
imut  in  Eng-  felt  that  she  had  reason  to  complain  of  the  English 
land  for  the     government  for  allowing  several  ironclad  warships  to 

nfedeimta  y^  j^^j^  ^^^  fitted  out  at  Liverpool  for  the  Confeder- 
ates. The  most  famous  of  these,  the  Alabama,  was  doing  great 
damage  to  Northern  merchant-ships,  and  there  was  intense  feel- 
ing in  the  North  against  England. 

An  unfortimate  occurrence  during  the  first  year  of  the  war  had 
already  strained  relations  between  the  United  States  and  England. 
The  Trent  In  the  autunm  of  1861  the  Confederate  President 
^*^  sent  two  men,  James  Mason  of  Virginia  and  John 

Slidell  of  Louisiana,  to  further  the  interests  of  the  South  in  Eng- 
land and  France.  After  escaping  from  Charleston  in  a  blockade 
runner,  they  proceeded  to  Havana,  where  they  embarked  for  Eng- 
land on  the  British  mail  steamer  Trent.  The  captain  of  an  Amer- 
ican warship,  learning  of  their  presence  on  the  Trenty  stopped 
her  and  forcibly  made  Mason  and  Slidell  his  prisoners.  The 
capture  was  hailed  with  great  rejoicing  in  the  North,  and  it  was 
only  when  the  British  ministry  immediately  demanded  reparation 
that  the  act  was  viewed  in  its  relation  to  England.  Lincoln,  how- 
ever, had  seen  at  once  that  trouble  was  likely  to  ensue.  "  We 
fought  Great  Britain  for  insisting  ...  on  the  right  to  do  pre- 
cisely what  Captain  Wilkes  has  done,"  he  said.  And  now  it  be- 
gan to  seem  as  though  we  should  fight  Great  Britain  again.    The 
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British  government  began  preparing  for  war.  But  the  United 
States  could  not  at  this  time  enter  upon  another  war.  The  pris- 
oners were  given  up,  and  due  apologies  made. 

Ab  the  year  1863  opened,  no  new  plans  were  formed.  The  old 
problems  remained.  The  blockade  must  be  strengthened,  the 
Miamssippi  must  be  opened,  Richmond  must  be  taken,  and  Lee's 


Th*  Cadaietvy,  CIom  qI  18b2 
Ccapmn  wtth  m^  on  paflB  307> 

army  crushed.  It  was  one  of  the  good  fr^rtunes  of  the  Con- 
federacy to  have  foimd  its  great  commanders  early  in  the  war. 
The  Union  armies,  however,  were  not  so  fortunate.  In  the  first 
half  of  the  war  the  Army  of  the  Potomac  changed  leaders  again 
and  again,  but  none  of  the  changes  brought  to  light  the  great 
general  Lincoln  was  always  hoping  to  find.  McClellan,  who  had 
already  been  removed  and  reinstated,  was,  after  he  failed  to 
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follow  up  his  advantage  over  Lee  at  Antietam,  removed  once 
more;  and  his  successor^  General  Bumside,  following  Lee,  suffered 
the  crushing  defeat  at  Fredericksburg  which  we  have  already 
mentioned.  General  Hooker,  appointed  to  follow  Bumside,  again 
attacked  Lee  at  Chancellorsville,  only  a  few  miles  from  Freder- 
icksburg. Here,  again,  Lee  was  entirely  successful,  and  dis- 
couragement at  the  North  was  greater  than  ever;  while  the 
South  in  the  midst  of  rejoicing  mourned  the  loss  of  General 
Jackson,  which  was  a  great  blow  to  the  Southern  cause. 

Lee  now  once  more  crossed  the  Potomac,  making  his  second 
attempt  to  carry  the  war  into  the  North.  By  the  end  of  June, 
Batfie  at  1863,  he  was  on  the  soil  of  Pennsylvania  with  seventy- 

Gettysburg,  five  thousand  men  ready  to  give  battle.  The 
July  X,  a,  3,  Army  of  the  Potomac,  which  numbered  one  hundred 
'    ^  thousand,  was  now  placed  under  the  conmiand  of 

General  Meade.  On  the  first  day  of  July  the  two  armies  met  at 
Gettysburg,  where  followed  a  terrible  three  days'  battle.  It  is 
scarcely  possible  to  pass  over  that  fight  without  some  attempt  to 
picture  it,  the  greatest  battle  the  New  World  ever  saw. 

Two  ridges  separated  by  a  valley  not  quite  a  mile  wide  formed 
the  scene  of  the  battle.  In  the  valley  were  orchards  and  wheat 
fields.  The  first  day  fighting  was  begun  on  Seminary  Ridge, 
west  of  the  valley.  The  Confederates  drove  the  Union  forces 
back  through  the  valley  up  to  Cemetery  Hill,  on  the  east  of  the 
town.  There  General  Meade  resolved  to  await  attack  on  the 
second  day. 

Throughout  the  war  the  Oiffensive  had  fallen  in  most  cases  to 
the  Union  army,  while  the  Confederates  had  had  all  the  advan- 
tages of  familiar  country,  strong  positions,  and  defensive  fighting. 
Now  the  conditions  were  to  be  reversed.  During  the  morning  of 
the  second  day  Meade  made  his  position  as  secure  as  he  could, 
bringing  to  the  front  all  his  men,  while  Lee  gathered  his  army 
for  the  attack.     In  the  afternoon  this  came. 

Jjee's  plan  was  to  attack  at  both  ends  of  Meade's  line,  and 
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there  was  fierce  fighting  in  both  places.  Thousands  of  men  fell, 
to  fi^t  no  more.  But  though  Lee  gained  some  alight  advantage, 
Meade  still  held  the  hill.  At  midnight  Meade  called  his  generals 
into  council,  "a  group  dust-covered  and  sweat-stained,  the  strong 
faces  strangely  earnest.     Some  sat  on  the  bed;    some  stood; 


Scans  at  tha  Battis  tt  Cett]r«bi>r 

Warren,  wounded,  stretched  out  on  the  floor,  was  overcome  by 
sleep."    All  voted  "to  stay  and  fight  it  out." 

Lee,  meanwhile,  was  resolving  to  follow  his  partial  successes 
by  a  third  day  of  fightii^.  Meade's  prophecy  to  his  generals 
was,  "To-day  he  has  struck  the  flanks;  next  it  will  be  the  cen- 
ter"; and  everything  was  prepared  to  meet  the  chai^.  Early 
dawn  saw  fighting  at  the  northern  end  of  the  line,  for  possession 
of  Gulp's  Hill.  .This,  however,  was  succeeded  by  a  strange  quiet 
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as  the  armies  rested  and  awaited  the  struggle.  The  hot  sun  beat 
down  on  the  blood-stained  valley  and  the  field  of  trampled  wheat 
where  so  many  had  already  given  up  their  lives. 

At  one  o'clock  the  Confederates  opened  fire  with  their  cannon, 

and  for  an  hour  and  a  half  gun  answered  gun  across  the  narrow 

valley,  echoing  from  the  bills  and  filling  the  wr  with  smoke. 

This  is  said  to  be  the  heaviest 

> ^    Kw..  <y  ■■— — ,  ,         cannonading   ever    known   on 

the  American  continent.  "  The 
whole  crest  of  the  hill  was  a 
line  of  fire,"  says  one  writer; 
"  the  bills  shook  to  their 
foundations."  At  length  the 
firing  ceased.  The  smoke 
began  to  clear  away.  Then 
came  the  expected  attack  on 
the  Union  center,  "Pickett's 
charge,"  which  will  be  famous 
forever  among  the  stories  of 
brave  deeds.  The  story  of 
Gettysburg  reaches  its  climax 
*«*«^{^"  ";S1  &l"i![ll^'™^  as  we  see  Pickett's  brave  men 

■™"  iw^tu^'u^m'^  march  coolly  out   across  the 

valley,  in  full  sight  of  the 
enemy.  Not  a  man  of  the  fifteen  thousand  flinched  from  the  al- 
most certain  death  which  awaited  him.  "They  came  forward 
steadily,  in  perfect  order,  with  banners  flying.  Those  who  looked 
on  might  have  thought  it  a  Fourth  of  July  parade."  Pickett,  at 
the  bead  of  his  troops,  "  rode  gracefully,"  writes  Longstreet,  who 
watched  the  scene,  ''with  his  jaunty  cap  raked  well  over  his  right 
ear.  He  seemed  a  holiday  soldier."  The  Union  cannon  were 
turned  upon  them,  and  the  guns  began  their  deadly  fire.  Still 
Pickett's  men  pressed  on.  The  Union  infantry  now  opened  fire. 
The  ranks  began  to  tbin,  but  tbey  closed  up  and  went  on  faster 
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and  faster.  They  approached  the  hill,  rushed  up  to  the  Federal 
lines  and  into  the  midst  of  the  enemy.  There,  with  Union  soldiers 
swarmii^  around  them  on  every  side,  they  fought  desperately, 
courageously,  wonderfully,  but  no  soldiers  could  win  agunst  such 
odds.    At  last  the  broken  remnant  of  Pickett's  men  was  ordered 


Bittlaflatd  of  Ccttyibur^.  loakCnf;  South  frem  Rouod  Top 

hack.     The  gallant  charge  had  been  in  vain,  the  fight  was  lost. 
Lee's  army,  so  long  victorious,  had  at  last  auETered  defeat. 

This  was  a  great  moment  for  the  North.  "Now,"  wrote 
Lincoln,  "if  General  Meade  can  complete  his  work,  so  gloriously 
prosecuted  thus  far,  by  the  literal  or  substantial  destruction  of 
Lee's  army,  the  rebellion  will  be  over."  But  this  Meade  failed 
to  do.  Lee  took  his  own  time  to  retreat  from  Gettysburg,  and, 
without  being  disturbed  by  Meade,  crossed  the  Potomac  into 
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Virginia.  Lincoln  was  greatly  disappointed.  ''Our  army  held 
the  war  in  the  hollow  of  their  hand;  and  they  would  not  close 
it/'  he  said.  Yet  he  appreciated,  as  we  must  do,  the  value  of 
what  Meade  did  do  at  Gettysburg.  And  since  it  happened  that 
the  4th  of  July  saw  in  the  West  the  successful  end  of  Grant's 
long  campaign  against  Vicksburg,  and  the  opening  of  the  Missis- 
sippi; this  time  may  be  truly  called  the  turning  point  of  the  war. 

THINGS  TO  REMEMBER 

1.  There  was  a  growing  feeling  of  division  in  the  North  in  regard  to 
the  war. 

2.  As  a  war  measure  President  Lincoln  issued  the  Emancipation  Proc- 
lamation, to  take  effect  January  1,  1863.  This  proclamation  declared  the 
slaves  free  in  states  then  in  rebellion  against  the  government. 

3.  Failure  on  the  battlefield  and  worry  over  foreign  affairs  combined 
to  cause  discouragement  at  the  North. 

4.  In  the  summer  of  1863  Lee  made  his  second  advance  into  the  North. 
Again  he  was  checked,  in  a  terrible  battle  at  Gettysburg.  This  victory 
for  the  North,  together  with  Grant's  capture  of  Vicksburg,  which  was  com- 
pleted the  same  day,  marked  the  turning  point  of  the  war. 

THINGS  TO  READ 

1.  "Our  Country  in  Poem  and  Prose,"  Persons,  pp.  148-168. 

2.  A  Drummer  Boy  at  Gettysburg,  in  "CivU  War  Stories  Retold 
from  St.  Nicholas." 

3.  "Source  Reader  No.  4,"  Hart,  pp.  321-327. 

4.  "Source  Book,"  Hart,  pp.  315-318,  327-329. 

5.  "Side  Lights  on  American  History,"  Elson,  Part  II,  Chapter  V. 
C.   "  The  Battle  of  Gettysburg,"  Schurz,  McClure's  Magazine,  July,  1907 

THINGS  TO  DO 

1.  Find  the  exact  meaning  of  conservatives ,  reinstated,  infantry. 

2.  Get  all  the  information  you  can  about  the  Alabama:  its  building; 
trouble  over  its  leaving  port;  the  damage  it  did  to  Northern  commerce; 
what  became  of  it;    the  *^ Alabama  claims." 

3.  Look  up  in  the  encyclopedia  the  main  points  in  the  career  of  General 
Meade. 
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4.  Discuss  in  class: — 

(1)  Why  was  Lincoln  careful  to  make  the  Emancipation  Proclama- 
tion declare  freedom  for  only  those  slaves  who  were  in  seceded 
states? 

(2)  What  gp-ound  had  dissatisfied  Northerners  for  objecting  to  Lin- 
coln's action  ?     Were  these  objections  justified  ? 

5.  Read  or  ask  your  teacher  to  tell  you  the  stoiy  of  "  Stonewall "  Jack« 
son's  death  at  ChancellorsviUe. 

FOR  YOUR  NOTEBOOK 

Abraham  Lincoln  as  President 

(Portrait) 
From  his  first  inaugural :  — 

"  I  hold  that  in  contemplation  of  universal  law,  and  of  the  Constitution^ 

the  union  of  these  states  is  perpetual." 

From  the  Gettysburg  speech :  — 

"That  we  here  highly  resolve  that  these  dead  shall  not  have  died  in 
vain  —  that  this  nation,  under  God,  shall  have  a  new  birth  of  freedom,  and 
that  government  of  the  people,  by  the  people,  and  for  the  people  shall  not 
perish  from  the  earth." 


From  his  second  inaugural :  — 

"With  malice  toward  none,  with  charity  for  all,  with  firmness  in  the 
right  as  God  gives  us  to  see  the  right,  let  us  finish  the  work  we  are  in,  to 
bind  up  the  nation's  wounds,  to  care  for  him  who  shall  have  borne  the  battle, 
and  for  his  widow  and  his  orphans,  to  do  all  which  may  achieve  and  cherish 
a  just  and  lasting  peace  among  ourselves  and  with  all  nations." 


GRANT  AT  VICKSBURG,  CHATTANOOGA,  AND  IN  THE  EAST 

The  capture  of  Vicksburg  was  accomplished  only  after  seven 
months  of  hard  work.  The  attempt  would  probably  have  been 
abandoned  long  before  this  time  had  elapsed,  had  it  not  been 
imperative  to  open  the  Mississippi  and  to  cut  off  the  eastern 
valley  states  of  the  Confederacy  from  the  West.  The  position  of 
-^^  Vicksburg,  on  a  high  bluff  overlooking  the  Missis- 

before  Vicks-  sippi,  made  it  impossible  to  take  it  from  the  river 
burg,  Novem-  side,  while  its  fortifications  looking  toward  the  east 
ber  z86a~juiy,  y^^^e  SO  strong  as  apparently  to  defy  attack.    For 

months  Grant  worked  at  the  problem.  Attack  from 
the  north  was  attempted,  and  it  failed.  Attack  from  the  south 
was  considered  impossible,  since  the  Union  army,  if  it  landed  on 
the  eastern  bank  of  the  Mississippi  below  Vicksburg,  would  be 
cut  off  from  receiving  supplies.  Yet  this  is  what  Grant  finally 
decided  to  do. 

The  campaign  that  follow;ed  was  a  remarkable  one.  In  nine- 
teen days  from  the  time  Grant  crossed  the  river,  he  marched  one 
hundred  miles,  with  constant  skirmishing,  and  won  five  distinct 
battles,  taking  the  capital  of  the  state,  and  destro3dng  its  arsenal, 
its  military  stores  and  factories.  To  do  this  he  had  been  obliged 
to  cut  off  communication  with  his  base  of  supplies  —  a  danger- 
ous proceeding,  but  in  this  case  quite  successful. 

Grant  was  now  in  the  rear  of  Vicksburg,  the  Confederate  forces 
having  retired  within  the  fortifications.  A  close  siege  was  main- 
tained by  the  Union  army.     "  We  are  now  approaching  with  pick 

and  shovel,"  wrote  General  Sherman,  Grant's  efficient  aid.    "  In 
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tbe  meantime  we  are  d^Iy  pouring  into  the  city  a  perfect  storm 
of  Bbot  and  Bbells."  From  time  to  time  assaults  were  made,  but 
it  was  starvation  which  forced  the  surrender,  six  weeks  after  tbe 
siege  began.  The  suffering  of  soldiers  and 
townspeople  bad  become  intense.  Women 
and  children  sought  safety  in  caves.  The 
soldiers  grew  daily  weaker  for  lack  of  food. 
No  help  could  reach  them  from  without, 
and  July  4th,  Vicksburg  fell,  about  thirty 
thousand  Confederate  soldiers  being  made 
prisoners.  Five  days  later  Port  Hudson 
was  surrendered.  On  July  16th  a  mer- 
chant steamer  from  St.  Louis  reached  a 
wharf  at  New  Orleans.  The  Mississippi 
was  open.  The  Confederacy  was  cut  in 
two.  Western  supplies  could  no  longer  be 
brought  to  the  Gulf  states.  These  states 
were  now  shut  in  on  every  side,  and  for 
the  first  time  the  cause  of  the  Union 
looked  bright. 

After  the  fall  of  Vicksburg,  Grant,  who 
was  now  recognized  as  an  able  general, 
was  placed  in  command  of  all  the  armies 
west  of  the  Alleghenies.  He  went  at  once 
to  eastern  Tennessee,  where  Union  and 
Confederate  armies  were  contending  for 
the  possession  of  Chattanoc^a.  Ever 
since  tbe  early  Union  successes  in  Ken- 
tucky had  driven  the  Confederates  back 
from  that  state  and  Tennessee,  they  had 
been  eager  to  regain  their  lost  foothold, 
Bragg,  had  met  the  Union  forces  under  Rosecrans  at  Murfrees- 
boro  on  the  last  day  of  1862,  and  had  been  driven  back.  The 
strongest  position  in  the  West  held  by  the  Confederates  after 


Tho  Lower  Mlsalulppl,  ahow- 
Ing  (hs  Campilga  unund 
Vlckibure 

Their  army,  under 
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Cananl  Sbannin  Csoara]  Sbarldaa 


G«neral  Thonua  Counl  Hoetar 

A  CROUP  OP  UNION  COMMANDERS 
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they  tost  Vicksburg  was  Chattanooga,  an  important  rfulroad 
center,  and  gateway  to  eastern  Tennessee  and  Georgia. 

Rosecrans  now  attempted  to  dislodge  Bragg  from  this  position. 
By  threatening  his  line  of  supplies,  Rosecrans  compelled  Bragg  to 
withdraw  several  miles  from  Chattanooga.  The  battle  of  Cbicka- 
mauga  followed,  in  which  the  Union  army  was  saved  from  disas- 
trous defeat  only  by  the  steadfast  bravery  of  General  Thomas, 


afterward  known  as  the  "  Rock  of  Chickamauga."  His  cool 
courage  made  it  possible  for  the  Union  army  to  reach  safety  in 
Chattanooga,  where  they  were  now  besieged  by  the  Confederates, 
who  fortified  Lookout  Mountain  and  Missionary  Ridge,  near-by 
heights  overlooking  the  Union  camp.  After  a  month's  siege,  it 
was  feared  that  lack  of  supplies  would  force  them  to  surrender. 

Under  Grant's  direction,  however,  and  with  the  assistance  of 
more  soldiers  from  the  West  and  from  the  Army  of  the  Potomac, 
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Chattanooga  was  held  and  the  Confederates  driven  from  Look- 
out Mountain  and  Missionary  Kidge.  The  fighting  at  Chatta- 
nooga showed  the  Union  army  at  its  best.  Here,  for  the  only 
time,  Grant,  Sherman,  Sheridan,  and  Thomas  gave  battle  to- 
gether. Veterans  from  Vicksburg,  from  Gettysburg,  from  Chicka- 
mauga,  made  the  bold  assault.    Hooker's  men  fought  their  way 


«  how  the  ConltdtTMy  is  nil  In  twe. 

to  the  top  of  Lookout,  where  occurred  the  far-famed  "Battle 
above  the  Clouds."  The  charge  of  Thomas's  men  up  the  almost 
perpendicular  side  of  Missionary  Ridge  has  been  called  "  the 
grandest  spectacle  of  the  war."  When  night  fell  upon  the  con- 
flict, Bragg  fled  southward  into  Georgia. 

The  end  of  1863  came.     The  year  had  been  an  eventful  one, 
and  yet  the  Confederacy  was  not  crushed.    Lee's  army,  though 
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defeated  at  Gettysburg,  was  atill  in  the  field.  All  eyes  weifl 
turned  toward  Graut  as  the  man  best  fitted  to  undertake  the 
problem  of  conquering  Lee.  He  was  accordingly 
made  commander  in  chief  of  all  the  armies,  his  place 
In  ciiiaf,  in  the  West  being  taken  by  his  trusted  friend,  William 

'  ^    *     T.  Sherman,  who  had  had  a  part,  and  a  worthy  one, 
in  all  of  Grant's  achievements. 

Grant  took  command  in  March,  1864,  and  began  his  "hammei^ 
ing  campaign"  against  Lee.  The  Confederacy  was  by  this  time 
in  a  critical  condition.  There  were  few  men  left  in  the  South 
who  were  not  in  the 
army,  and  thus  soldiers 
lost  in  battle  could  not 
be  replaced.  The 
blockade  was  now  al- 
most perfect,  and  since 
the  Mississippi  had 
fallen  into  Union  hands, 
the  South  was  more 
than  ever  cut  off  from 
the  outside  world.    Her 

Ths  Dnfl 

people     were     making 

every  sacrifice  for  the  soldiers,  and  yet  the  soldiers  were  ragged 
and  himgry.  The  Northern  army,  on  the  other  hand,  was  well 
taken  care  of,  and  although  there  was  little  volunteering  now 
and  drafting  met  with  some  opposition,  still  the  ranks  were  filled, 
and  thus  in  nimibers  as  well  as  ei^uipment  the  Union  army  had 
the  advantage. 

In  the  spring  of  1864  Grant  set  the  face  of  his  army  toward 
Richmond,  and  for  two  months  he  "hammered"  at  Lee,  Day 
after  day  of  fighting  would  be  succeeded  not  by  retreat  or  rest, 
but  by  a  change  of  position  and  more  fighting.  In  the  Wilder- 
ness, at  Spottsylvania,  at  Cold  Harbor,  thousands  upon  thousancb 
of  brave  men  laid  down  their  lives.    But  Grant  was  not  beaten, 
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"for  he  did  not  know  how  to  be  beaten,"  and  the  "hammering" 
went  on.     Petersburg  was  attacked,  again  with  great  loss;   and 
when  it  became  evident  that  it  could  not  be  taken 
by  assault,  a  aege  was  begun.     Up  to  this  time  S^^]^ 
Grant  had  lost  about  sixty  thousand  men.    He  has  i 
been   greatly  criticised    for    this  campaign   before  b«fiirsRWt- 
Richmond,  especially  for  the  attack  at  Cold  Harbor,  ^^  ^^ 
in  which  he  lost  twelve  thousand  men  in  a  single        ' 
half  hour.     Yet  we  must  admit  that,  reckless  as  he  seemed  of 
the  lives  of  his  soldiers,  and  though  little  seemed  to  be  accom- 
plished by  their  terrific 
assaults,  he  was  slowly 
wearing  Lee's  army  out. 
George  Gary  E^eston, 
a  well-known  writer  and 
a     Confederate     soldier 
during  the  war,  has  said: 
"But   by  the  time  that 
we  [Lee's  army]  reached 
Cold  Harbor,  we  had  be- 
gun to  understand  what 

,  ^  LIbby  Prtson,  Richmond 

our  new  adversary  meant,    ,     . . .  „  ■       ,.■_  -    ,    , 

aud     there     for    the     first  Uon*  ot  cmelty  ud  iu«l«t  wen  nude  icBiiut 

time,  I  think,  the  men  in         ^''''  °'  ^"^  ^^^i.^'^'^"'"  """^ 

,  ,  V    «  ."  Mmy  pruonsra  suffered  bombly. 

the  ranks  of  the  Army  of 

Northern  Virginia  realized  that  the  era  of  experimental  campfugns 
against  us  was  over  ;  that  Grant  was  not  going  to  retreat;  that 
he  was  not  to  be  removed  from  command  because  he  had  fuled 
to  break  Lee's  resistance;  and  that  the  poUcy  of  pounding  had 
begun,  and  would  continue  until  our  strength  should  be  utterly 
worn  away,  .  .  .  We  began  to  understand  that  Grant  had 
taken  hold  of  the  problem  of  destroying  the  Confederate  strength 
in  the  only  way  that  the  strei^h  of  such  an  army,  so  com- 
manded, could  be  destroyed,  and  that  he  intended  to  continue 
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the  plodding  work  until  the  task  should  be  accomplished,  wasting 
very  little  time  or  strength  in  efforts  to  make  a  brilliant  display 
of  generalship.  .  .  .  We  at  last  began  to  understand  what  Grant 
meant  by  his  expression  of  a  determination  to  '  fight  it  out  on 
this  line  if  it  took  all  summer.' " 

It  was  after  Grant  had  settled  down  to  the  siege  of  Peters- 
burg that  the  Confederate  general  Early  was  sent  by  Lee  into 
the  Shenandoah  Valley.    Here  he  was  able  to  threaten 
The  Confed-     Washington,  advancing  close  to  the  city  and  greatly 
«ntte  genend    ^^^^^  ^^^^  ^^^^^     Washington  was  very  imper- 

thrMtenad  fectly  guarded,  and  there  was  great  danger  of  its 
Washington  capture.  Timely  reenforcements  prevented  this  mis- 
PttuiBTiyiniA  fort^^c  ^  ttie  Union  cause,  and  Early  passed  on 
towns  across  Maryland  and  into  Pennsylvania,  where  he 

burned  Chambersburg  and  carried  off  cattle  and 
supplies.  Early's  triumphs,  however,  were  short-lived.  On 
August  1  General  Sheridan  was  placed  in  command  of  the  Union 
Sheridan  lent  f orces  in  the  Shenandoah,  and  in  the  middle  of  Sep- 
into  the  shen-  tember  he  won  two  decided  victories  over  the  Con- 
andoah  VaUey  1^^^^^^^  forces;  after  which  he  went  up  and  down  the 
valley  destroying  bams  and  grain,  driving  off  cattle,  —  indeed, 
doing  everything  in  his  power  to  carry  out  his  instructions  that 
"nothing  should  be  left  to  invite  the  enemy  to  return." 

In  the  middle  of  October  Early  had  so  far  recovered  from  the 
defeats  Sheridan  had  inflicted  upon  him  as  to  be  again  in  fight- 
ing trim;  and  before  daybreak  on  the  19th  he  succeeded  in  surpris- 
ing the  Union  camp.  Sheridan  himself  was  absent,  being  at 
Winchester,  about  fifteen  miles  away.  He  started  leisurely  on  his 
return  after  breakfast.  Soon,  however,  sounds  of  battle  reached 
him,  and  as  he  hurried  on  he  met  fugitives  from  the  field.  Put- 
ting his  horse  to  a  gallop,  he  tried  to  stem  the  tide  of  retreat  into 
which  he  soon  rode.  That  he  was  successful  in  this  shows  how 
much  a  commander  may  accomplish  on  the  battlefield  by  per- 
sonal bravery  and  magnetism.    Waving  his  hat,  and  shouting 
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assurances,  —  "We'll  sleep  in  our  old  camp  to-night,  boys!  — 
Face  the  other  way  I  We're  going  back  !  —  We're  going  to  lick 
them  out  of  their  boots!"  —  he  dashed  along,  and  by  the  sheer 
force  of  his  enthusiasm  the  men  were  rallied,  turned,  and  fol- 
lowed him  back,  where  the  day  was  yet  won  and  the  Confederate 
army  badly  defeated. 

This  really  ended  the  Confederate  hope  of  holding  the  valley, 
but  it  was  not  until  March  that  the  last  of  the  fighting  there 
took  place. 

By  that  time  Sheridan  had  swept  the  valley  so  bare  that  "a 
crow  flying  across  would  need  to  carry  his  rations  with  him." 

THINGS  TO  REMEMBER 

1.  After  a  long  campaign,  Grant  captured  Vicksburg,  July  4,  1863. 
This  completed  the  opening  of  the  Mississippi. 

2.  Grant  was  placed  in  command  of  all  the  Western  armies.  Success 
in  eastern  Tennessee  followed,  and  early  in  1864  Grant  was  made  com- 
mander in  chief  of  all  the  armies  of  the  United  States. 

3.  In  the  spring  following  his  appointment  Grant  took  active  command 
of  the  campaign  against  Richmond.  For  two  months  he  fought  hard  and 
steadily,  winning  no  victories,  and  with  great  loss  to  his  army.  The  Union 
army,  however,  could  bear  these  losses  better  than  the  Confederates  could 
bear  theirs.  Lee's  army  was  growing  smaller  and  weaker,  and  no  new 
recruits  were  to  be  had. 

4.  Grant  finally  settled  down  to  a  siege  of  Petersburg. 

5.  Sheridan  defeated  General  Early  in  the  Shenandoah  Valley  and 
swept  the  valley  bare  of  supplies. 

THINGS  TO  READ 

1.  "Sheridan's  Ride,"  Read. 

2.  "Ulysses  S.  Grant"  (Riverside  Biographical  Series),  Allen,  pp. 
65-103. 

THINGS  TO  DO 

r.    Find  the  exact  meaning  of  arsenalj  base  of  supplies,  drafting,  asaavU, 

2.    Discuss  in  class  Grant\s  campaign  against  Vicksburg :  What  were  his 

difficulties  7    Why  was  his  final  victory  so  highly  praised  7    What  do  you 
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think  would  have  been  said  of  Grant  if  he  had  not  reached  final  success  in 
the  campaign  ? 

3.  Review  Grant's  career  up  to  this  time.  What  good  qualities  had  he 
shown  as  a  general  ? 

4.  Compare  the  strength  of  the  North  and  the  South  at  this  time: 
their  armies  in  number  and  equipment,  their  wealth,  their  commerce,  their 
industrial  independence  of  other  countries.  How  had  conditions  in  the 
South  changed  since  the  early  part  of  the  war  7  Had  they  changed  equally 
in  the  North  7 

FOR  YOUR  NOTEBOOK 

1.  Ulysses  S.  Grant. 

(Portrait) 

Grant  was  a  native  of .      He  was  educated  at and  took  part 

in  the War  after  he  reached  manhood.     He  then  led  an  obscure  and 

not  very  successful  life  until  the  outbreak  of  the*  Civil  War.     His  first 

service  after  war  came  was .     He  then  became and  was  stationed 

under  General in  the  Middle  West.     His  first  claim  to  fame  was  his 

taking  of and .     The  battle  of did  not  add  to  his  reputation, 

but  his  campaign  against  showed  him  to  be  a  strong  conunander. 

He  was  given  command  of and  won  success  at •     He  was 

then  appointed in  March,  1864. 

2.  Philip  Sheridan. 

(Portrait) 

"  He  dashed  down  the  line,  mid  a  storm  of  huzzas, 

And  the  wave  of  retreat  checked  its  course  there,  because 

The  sight  of  the  master  compelled  it  to  pause. 

*  *  *  «  *  ♦ 

"  Here  is  the  steed  that  saved  the  day 

By  carrying  Sheridan  into  the  fight. 

From  Winchester,  twenty  miles  away." 

—  Thomas  Buchanan  Rbab. 

3.  Place  on  your  chronological  chart,  with  dates,  all  engagements  men* 
tioned  in  text  since  Antietam. 


XXII 
THE  END  OP  THE  WAR 

During  the  months  that  were  occupied  by  the  operations  in 
the  Shenandoah  of  which  we  have  just  read,  General  Sherman  was 
doing  important  work  farther  south. 

On  the  same  day  in  May,  1864,  upon  which  Grant  took  up  his 
march  toward  Richmond,  Sherman,  with  one  himdred  thousand 
men,  started  from  Chattanooga  in  the  direction  of  ^        , 
Atlanta,  which  was  guarded  at  Dalton  by  General  f>M^j^\p, 
Joseph  E.  Johnston  with  sixty-five  thousand  Confed-  before  Atlanta, 
erate  soldiers.  ?**^~^^«^ 

tembefy  1804 

"  It  was  generally  understood  by  the  public  that 
Sherman's  grand  object  in  this  campaign  was  the  capture  of 
Atlanta,  the  principal  city  of  Georgia  between  the  mountains  and 
the  seacoast,"  says  John  Fiske,  **  but  Grant  and  Sherman  well 
knew  that  a  far  more  important  object  was  the  destruction 
or  capture  of  Johnston's  army,  and  this  was  likely  to  be  no  light 
task." 

For  two  months  Sherman  closely  followed  Johnston,  who  fought 
and  fell  back  again  and  again,  always  skillfully  and  alwa3rs  occu- 
pying a  strong  position.  The  opportimity  to  destroy  his  army 
which  Sherman  watched  for  never  came.  At  last  Sherman  was  in 
sight  of  Atlanta,  and  Johnston,  secure  behind  his  fortifications, 
made  ready  to  come  out  and  attack  him. 

But  the  Confederate  government,  unable  to  see  the  wisdom 
with  which  Johnston  had  conducted  the  campaign,  removed  him 
from  his  command  in  favor  of  Hood,  a  "fighting  general."  It 
was  expected  that  Hood  would  "fight  vigorously,"  which  he  did 
with  more  valor  than  discretion,  the  result  being  three  important 
2.F  433 
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battles  and  many  smaller  engagements,  Hood  finally  giving  up 
the  city,  which  Sherman  catered  September  2. 

The  possession  of  Atlanta,  however,  waa  not  enough.    Hood's 
army  must  be  captured  or  destroyed.    So  when  Hood  turned 


Confederate  Money 

northward,  Sherman  followed.  Soon,  however,  he  decided  to  leave 
part  of  his  army  imder  General  Thomas  to  undertake  Hood's 
destruction,  and  himself  turned  back  to  Atlanta.  After  destroying 
the  shops  and  factories  which  had  made  Atlanta  of 
maith  to  Uie  ^  much  aid  to  the  Confederacy,  he  started  to  carry 
«M,i(oTBmiKr  out  a  plan  he  had  long  cherished.  This  was  no  leas 
i6-D«cam-  than  the  cutting  in  two  of  what  remained  of  the 
'  Confederacy.     This  he  accomplished  by  his  famous 

march  "from  Atlanta  to  the  sea."  Spreading  his  army  out  to 
cover  territory  neariy  sixty  miles  wide,  he  marched  to  Savannah, 
living  on  the  country,  and  carrying  off  or  destroying  all  things 
which  would  "aid  or  comfort"  the  enemy. 
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This  march  of  Sherman's  was  a  great  blow  to  the  Southern 
cause;  and  the  joy  of  the  North  when  the  news  of  his  arrival  in 
Savannah  came  was  doubly  great,  since  more  than  a  month  had 
elapsed  after  the  army  left  Atlanta  before  any  news  of  it  was 


The 
Union 
anny  de- 
stroyed   265 
miles  <rf  railroad 
and  many  thousand 
bales  of  cotton;   more 
than    10.000    horses    and 
mules  were  carried  away. 


Sherman's  March 


received.    Three  days  before  Christmas  President  Lincoln  received 
the  following  telegram:  — 

"  I  beg  to  present  to  you  as  a  Christmas  gift  the  city  of  Savannah,  with  150 
heavy  guns  and  plenty  of  ammunition,  also  about  twenty-five  thousand 
bales  of  cotton. " — W.  T.  Sherman,  Major  General. 

While  Sherman  was  triumphantly  marching  across  Georgia, 
Thomas  was  facing  Hood  in  Tennessee.     On  the  last  day  of 
November,  Hood  attacked  part  of  Thomas's  army  at  .-^ 
Franklin,  but  gained  nothing  in  the  battle.     Thomas  g^^t  Tictoiy 
then  completed  the  work  already  begun  of  gathering  at  NuhTiilA, 
his  troops  together  at  Na.shville,  Hood  following  and  ^•««™^>«r  «5» 
laying  siege  to  the  city. 

On  the   15th   of  December  Thomas  made   an  attack,   and 
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succeeded  not  only  in  defeating  Hood  but  in  scattering  his  army. 
The  fighting  in  the  West  was  now  practically  completed,  and 
Sherman  was  left  free  to  join  Grant,  who  had  all  this  time,  as 
Fiake  expresses  it,  been  "detaining  Lee  at  Petersburg  until  the 
whole  of  the  Confederacy  should  be  knocked  away  from  behind 
him,  leaving  him  in  the  air  without  a  prop." 

Admiral  Farragut  had  hia  share  in  this  knocking-away  process. 
With  his  ships  he  boldly  entered  Mobile  Bay,  by  this  time  the  only 
port  from  which  blockade  runners  could  ply  their 
cioHd  Mobil*  trade;  overcoming  the  Confederate  fieet,  capturing 
Bay  to  block-  the  forts,  and  thus  sealing  up  the  last  opening  in  the 
■denuuiCTi,  blockade.  The  battle  of  Mobile  Bay  shows  us  the 
'  ^  gallant  admiral  in  the  greatest  fight  of  his  life.  The 
bay  was  guarded  by  forts,  by  a  small  fleet,  —  which,  however, 
included    the    Tennesaee,  a   ram    larger    and   more   formidable 


Funpit  ■!  Mobllo  B*]P 
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than  the  Merrimac, — and  by  submarine  torpedoes,  then  little 
known  and  much  dreaded.  The  Harford,  the  admiral's  flagship, 
was  in  the  thickest  of  the  fight;  and  throughout  the  battle  Farragut 
remained  high  in  the  rigging  to  get  a  view  above  the  battle  smoke. 

•Pliprp    ho   wni)    InahnH    tyi    iho  shmiirfa 

by 
he 
,  1 
ant 
qut 
flee 
the 
the 
■whi 


The  Blockade  of  tha  Soulhsni  Cout 

this  time,  however,  the  Tennessee  was  disabled,  and  the  worst 
part  of  the  fighting  done. 

The  end  of  1864  saw  the  Confederacy  nearing  the  end  of  her 
resources.  The  territory  in  Confederate  hands  was  now  less  than 
,  half  that  under  their  control  at  the  ix^ginning  of  the  war,  and 
what  they  still  held  had  l>een  cut  in  two  by  Sherman's  march  to 
the  sea.  The  blockade  wa-s  now  practically  perfect,  and  it  grew 
more  and  more  di£Gcult  to  provide  supplies  for  the  army.    Lee's 
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Boldiera  were  slowly  but  steadily  decreasing  in  numbers,  through 
death,  sickness,  and  even  desertion.  For  the  South  had  reached 
the  point  of  profound  discouragement.  Yet  the  leaders  were 
not  ready  to  give  up,  and  the  spring  of  1865  found  the  war  still 
going  on. 

We  must  not  think  of  Grant's  army  as  lying  entirely  inactive 
through  all  the  long  months  he  had  been  before  Petersburg. 


Slowly  but  surely  he  had  been  wearing  away  Lee's  strength.  Aa 
far  back  as  July,  1864,  Grant  had  said  to  the  President :  "I  ajn 
as  far  off  from  Richmond  now  as  I  shall  ever  be.  I  shall  take 
the  place;  but,  as  the  rebel  papers  say,  it  may  require  a  long 
summer's  day." 

Now  that  day  was  wearing  to  a  close.     Sheridan  had  returned 
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from  the  valley  to  strengthen  Grant,  and  Sherman  had  marched 
up  from  Georgia  through  the  Carolinas,  destroying  crops  and 
at  last  cutting  oflf  completely  Lee's  communication  ^j^^  j^^  ^ 
with  these  states.    Starvation  stared  Lee's  army  in  of  Grant's 
the  face.    The  line  occupied  by  Grant's  one  hundred  campaign  be- 
and  twenty  thousand  men  was  now  extended  until    ^'^  ^ 

it  is  said  that  Lee,  with  only  fifty  thousand  soldiers,  had  to  spread 
them  out  so  that  he  had  less  than  a  thousand  men  to  a  mile. 
There  was  some  sharp  fighting,  and  on  April  1  Sheridan  suc- 
ceeded in  breaking  through  the  line  at  Five  Forks. 

Lee  felt  that  he  could  no  longer  hold  Petersburg,  and  giving 
up  that  place  meant  also  giving  up  the  capital.     The  Union  lines, 
however,  did  not  shut  Lee  in  on  every  side,  and  no*  Lce>8  attempt 
thought  of  surrender  was  in  his  mind.    To  escape  to  escape, 
through  the  opening  between  the  James  and  Appo-  ^^  *»  '®^* 
mattox  rivers,  and  join  Johnston,  who  had   been   replaced  as 
commander  of  the  remnant  of  Hood's  army,  was  his  plan.     Then 
as  a  last  resort  they  might  place  themselves  in  the  Virginia  moun- 
tains.    Here,  as  Lee  said,  they  might  defy  the  Union  armies  ''for 
twenty  years." 

On  the  night  of  April  2,  Lee  withdrew  from   Richmond  and 
Petersburg,  Union  soldiers  taking  possession  the  next  morning. 
Grant,  however,  did  not  stop  to  enter  the  city,  but  Lee's  suiren- 
hurried  after  Lee.    The    closing  scenes  of  the  war  der,  April  9, 
were  at  hand.     In  less  than  a  week  Grant  had  the   *^5 
Confederate  army  completely  hemmed  in.     Ragged,  hungry,  foot- 
sore, but  yet  unconquered  in  spirit,  Lee's  men  made  their  stand. 
Lee  took  his  last  chance  and  ordered  an  attempt  to  break  through 
the  Union  front.    But  the  way  was  blocked  by  a  far  greater 
force  than  could  be  overcome.    There  was  nothing  possible  but 
surrender,  and  Lee   bowed  sadly  to   his   fate.     His  interview 
with  Grant  took  place  in  the  little  village  of  Appomattox  Court 
House.    Grant,  describing  the  meeting,  says: ''  My  own  feelings, 
which  had  been  quite  jubilant  on  the  receipt  of  Lee's  letter,  were 
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sad  and  depressed.  I  felt  like  anything  rather  than  rejoicing  at 
the  downfall  of  a  foe  who  had  fought  so  loi^  and  so  valiantly." 
The  terms  of  surreader  were  generous  in  the  extreme,  and  Ijee 
accepted  them  with  gratitude  for  his  men.  Eetuming  sorrowfully 
to  his  soldiers,  he  bade  them  farewell.  "  We  have  fought  through 
the  war  together,"  he  said;  "  I  have  done  the  best  I  could  for  you. 


Ths  Coniedancy,  AprU  I.  1865 

My  heart  is  too  full  to  say  more."    The  next  day  the  army  dis- 
banded and  the  men  returned  to  their  homes. 

This  surrender  was  not  really  the  end  of  the  war,  since  there 
were  other  Confederate  forces  in  the  field.  But  Lee's  army  had 
been  the  center  of  resistance,  and  its  fall  was  soon  followed  by  the 
surrender  of  Johnston  to  Sherman,  April  26.  On  the  4th  of  May 
all  troops  remaining  east  of  the  Mississippi  were  surrendered,  and 
on  the  26th  of  the  same  month  the  soldiers  west  of  the  Miaais- 
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sippi.    The  war  was  now  over.    The  Confederacy  had  perished; 
the  death  blow  to  slavery  had  been  struck. 

THINGS  TO  REMEMBER 

1.  During  the  summer  of  1864  General  Sherman  conducted  a  campaign 
against  Johnston  in  the  neighborhood  of  Atlanta.  Sherman  captured 
Atlanta,  and  from  that  point  started  on  his  famous  march  to  the  sea,  reach- 
ing Savannah  before  Christmas.  The  march  cut  in  two  the  territory  which 
now  remained  in  Confederate  hands. 

2.  Meanwhile  General  Thomas  had  succeeded  in  defeating  the  army  of 
General  Hood,  who  had  been  appointed  in  Johnston's  place.  This  ended 
the  fighting  in  the  West. 

3.  Admiral  Farragut  closed  Mobile  to  the  blockade  runners,  making  the 
blockade  practically  perfect. 

4.  Sherman  and  Sheridan  were  now  free  to  join  Grant  before  Peters- 
burg. Grant's  line  was  extended  until  Lee's  men  were  obliged  to  cover 
many  miles  of  territory.  Sheridan  broke  through  the  line,  and  Lee  was 
obliged  to  give  up  Petersburg  and  Richmond. 

5.  Lee  attempted  to  escape  through  the  valley  between  the  Appomattox 
and  the  James,  but  Grant  overtook  him  and,  hemming  him  in,  forced  his 
surrender.    This  practically  closed  the  war.    There  was  no  more  fighting. 

THINGS  TO  READ 

1.  "Robert  E.  Lee,"  Trent  (Beacon  Biographies). 

2.  Surrender  of  Lee,  in  "Source  Book  of  American  History/'  Hart, 
pp.  329-^33. 

3.  "Abraham  Lincoln,"  Moores,  pp.  100-122. 

4.  "  Abraham  Lincoln,"  Hapgood,  pp.  376-398. 

5.  "  Reminiscences  of  Peace  and  War,"  Pryor,  pp.  319-337,  354-360. 

THINGS  TO  DO 

1.  Review  the  war  by  years,  using  the  maps. 

2.  Review  the  war  by  battles,  naming  the  important  engagements  in 
their  order,  telling  which  side  won  in  each  case. 

3.  Make  a  list  of  the  generals  on  each  side.  With  what  especial  work 
do  you  associate  each  ? 

4.  Place  the  events  from  the  capture  of  Vicksburg  to  the  stirrender  at  Ap- 
pomattox in  their  proper  columns  on  your  chronological  chart.     Give  dates. 

5.  Find  out  about  the  capture  of  Jefferson  Davis,  his  imprisonment,  and 
hia  subsequent  life. 
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FOR  YOUR  NOTEBOOK 
1.  William  Tecumseh  Sherman. 
(Portrait) 
2.   Ulysses  S.  Grant. 

II 

(As  Commander  in  Chief) 

"I  propose  to  fight  it  out  on  this  line  if  it  takes  all  summer." 
''I  shall  take  the  place;   but  as  the  rebel  papers  say,  it  may  require  a 
long  summer's  day." 

"  Grant  —  always  homely  and  unimpressive  .  .  .  informal  to  the  point  of 
negligence  about  all  details  of  dress  and  manner,  yet  withal  simple,  intrepid, 
honest,  with  an  eye  single  to  the  great  purpose  he  had  adopted." 

—  J.  K.  HosMER,  in  "The  Outcome  of  the  CSvil  War." 

3.   Robert  E.  Lee. 
(Portrait) 
"The  chosen  hero  of  the  Southern  people." 

OUTLINE 

VII.   Secession  and  Civil  War,  1860-1866. 

A.  Secession  and  attempts  at  conciliation. 

1.  South  Carolina  secedes,  December,  1860. 

2.  The  Crittenden  Compromise  1,    fUf"\A 
The  Peace  Convention  J 

3.  Secession  of  six  more  states  by  February,  186L 

4.  Formation  of  the  Confederacy,  February  8,  1861. 

5.  Seizure  of  Southern  forts   belonging  to   United   States    by 

Confederates ;  no  resistance  except  at  Fort  Sumter. 

6.  The  Southern  argument  for  secession ;  the  Northern  position. 

7.  The  inauguration  of  Lincoln. 

8.  Relief  sent  to  Fort  Sumter;   fall  of  the  fort;    war  begun. 

B,  The  Civil  War  (April  1%  1861-.April  9,  1865). 

1.  Conditions  in  North  and  South;    preparations  for  war. 
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2.  Union  plan  of  war. 

a.  Defense  of  Washington  and  capture  pf  Richmond. 

b.  Blockade  of  Southern  ports. 

e.  The  opening  of  the  Mississippi. 
d.  First  year  of  the  war  (April,  1861-April,  1862). 

a.  The  Army  of  the  Potomac;   Bull  Run;   McClellan  made 

commander;  drill,  but  no  fighting. 
6.  In  the  West:  Forts  Henry  and  Donelson;   first  break  in 

Confederate  line;  ^hiloh;  Kentucky  and  most  of  Tennessee 

reclaimed  to  the  Union. 
e.  On  the  sea:  blockade;  Merrimac  and  Monitor;  capture  of 

New  Orleans. 
4.  Second  year,  (April,  1862~April,  1863). 

a.  The  Army  of  the  Potojnac;  the  Peninsular  Campaign; 

second  battle  of  Bull  Run ;  Antietam. 

5.  The  Emancipation  Proclamation. 

c.  On  the  sea:  the  Alabama;  blockade  strengthened. 
6.  Third  year  (April,  1863-1864). 

a.  The  Army  of  the  Potomac:  Fredericksburg;  Chancellors- 
ville;  Gettysburg. 

6.  In  the  West:  Grant's  campaign  before  Vicksburg;  the  Mis- 
sissippi opened;  Chickamauga;  Lookout  Mountain;  Mis- 
sionary Ridge. 

e.  Grant  made  commander  in  chief,  March,  1864. 
6.  Last  year  (April,  1864-April,  1866). 

a.  The  Army  of  the  Potomac:  the  "hammering  campaign" 
against  Richmond;  battles  of  the  Wilderness,  Spottsyl- 
vania,  and  Cold  Harbor;  siege  of  Petersburg. 

6.  Sheridan  in  the  Shenandoah  Valley. 

c.  Sherman  in  the  South :  Atlanta  captured;  the  march  to  the 
sea. 

d.  Thomas  at  Nashville. 

«.  Farragut  in  Mobile  Bay. 

/.  Closing  in  of  the  Union  forces  around  Lee;  his  surrender; 
the  war  ended. 


XXIII 
THE  COST  OF  THE  WAR 

The  final  success  of  the  Union  armies  in  the  Civil  War  brought 
great  and  lasting  benefits  to  the  country.  But  the  good  was 
gained  at  an  immense  cost  to  both  North  and  South.  It  would 
be  impossible  to  estimate  in  figures  the  entire  money  cost,  or  to 
express  in  words  the  suffering  and  deprivation  occasioned. 

At  the  time  of  Lee's  surrender  about  a  million  men  were  under 
arms  for  the  defense  of  the  Union.  Records  show  that  more  than 
three  hundred  thousand  had  died^  while  many  thousands  more 
had  lost  limbs  or  eyesight,  or  had  returned  home  with  enfeebled 
health.  In  the  South  there  were  fewer  soldiers,  but  the  death 
rate  was  even  greater.  Probably  not  far  from  a  million  men  laid 
down  lives  or  health,  for  the  Union  on  the  one  hand,  for  the  dearly 
loved  South  on  the  other. 

Money,  too,  was  spent  in  almost  incredible  sums.  The  cost 
of  maintaining  the  Union  army  soon  came  to  be  nearly  two  mil- 
lion dollars  a  day,  and  the  government  was  forced  to  take  steps 
to  meet  such  unusual  strain.  Millions  of  dollars  were  raised  by 
taxation.  The  tariff  was  increased  and  land  and  incomes  taxed,  as 
well  as  most  of  the  commonly  used  luxuries  of  dress  and  the  table. 
Thus  every  one,  willingly  or  otherwise,  helped  to  support  the  war. 
Even  this,  however,  was  not  enough  and  immense  sums  had  to 
be  borrowed  by  the  government.  These  loans  were  secured  by 
the  sale  of  bonds,  and  by  the  use  of  paper  currency  issued  directly 
by  the  government  or  through  a  new  system  of  national  banks 
authorized  by  Congress.  The  amount  of  money  spent  is  esti- 
mated at  from  six  to  ten  billions  of  dollars.    The  national  debt 
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at  the  close  of  the  war  was  more  than  forty  times  as  great  as  it 
had  been  in  1861. 

But  the  money  spent  to  sustain  the  war,  and  even  the  loss 
of  life,  were  but  parts  of  the  cost.  In  the  South  thousands  of 
homes  were  broken  up,  buildings  destroyed,  and  crops  spoiled; 
the  best  people,  sometimes  all  the  people,  in  many  communities, 
were  on  the  verge  of  starvation;  fortunes  in  slaves  were  lost 
when  the  slaves  were  set  free;  plantations  lay  idle  for  lack  of 
negroes  to  work  the  land;  the  people  had  to  face  the  serious  and 
difficult  problem  of  organizing  a  new  industrial  system  to  take 
the  place  of  slavery.  Everywhere  were  want  and  devastation; 
everywhere  discouragement  and  mourning  for  'Hhe  Lost  Cause." 
The  South  was  completely  crushed  by  its  defeat. 

In  the  North,  on  the  other  hand,  business  was  flourishing,  for 
the  war  had  increased  the  demand  for  many  things  manufactured 
there.    There  was  work  for  all  who  wished,  but  prices  ^j^^  ^^^  ^^  ^ 
for  necessities  were  high,  and  suffering  therefore  came  the  war  on 
to  the  poor.  The  farmer  prospered,  getting  higher  and  buaiiiMi  in 
higher  prices  for  his  produce;    manufacturers  made      ^   ^ 
fortimes  by  the  increase  of  business  brought  by  the  higher  tariff 
on  imported  goods.    No  devastating  armies  marched  on  Northern 
soil,  no  battles  brought  death  and  destruction  to  the  very  doors 
of  Northern  householders.    While  grief  for  lost  ones  came  to 
thousands  of  Northern  homes,  the  horrors  of  actual  warfare  were 
far  away. 

Perhaps  one  of  the  greatest  losses  to  both  North  and  South 
came  in  an  event  which  followed  by  less  than  a  week  the  sur- 
render of  Lee.    This  event  was  no  less  than  the  assas-  x^^  aasaasi- 
sination  of  President  Lincoln,  —  just  at  the  moment  natioii  of 
when  the  nation  needed   him  most.      The  North  ^^^^^ 
needed  his  calm  wisdom  to  guide  it  in  the  moment  of  triumph. 
The   South   needed   his   loving   sympathy  to   protect  it  in  its 
defeat.    And  yet  he  was  killed  —  by  a  man  who  believed  he  was 
doing  the  South  a  service,  and  avenging  its  wrongs. 
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On  the  evening  of  April  14,  in  the  midst  of  the  joy  occa- 
sioned by  the  news  that  Lee  had  surrendered,  Lincoln  was  shot 
while  at  the  theatre  by  John  Wilkes  Booth,  an  actor  and  an 
ardent  sympathizer  with  the  South.  Lincoln  died  after  a  few 
hours,  and  the  joy  of  the  country  was  at  once  turned  to  deepest 
grief.  People  had  been  slow  to  see  the  worth  of  Lincoln,  but  now 
his  greatness  was  at  last  appreciated,  and  he  was  truly  mourned. 
Even  in  the  South,  wise  men  saw  at  once  that  the  South  had  lost 
her  warmest  friend;  and  the  sad  days  which  followed  the  war 
showed  that  this  was  true. 

For  two  days  the  body  of  the  great  man  lay  in  state  in  the 
Capitol,  —  then  began  the  sad  journey  to  Illinois.  Following  the 
same  route  which  Lincoln  had  taken  when  he  came  to  Washington 
to  be  inaugurated,  the  funeral  train  stopped  at  many  places  on 
the  way,  that  the  sorrowing  people  might  look  on  the  face  of  their 
loved  leader.  It  was  nearly  three  weeks  before  his  body  reached 
its  last  resting  place  in  Springfield,  his  western  home. 

Poets,  historians,  and  orators  have  said  great  and  beautiful 
things  about  Abraham  Lincoln.  That  he  was  wise,  all  agree; 
and  not  only  wise,  but  good;  and  these  two  qualities  —  wisdom 
and  goodness  —  had  made  him  the  savior  of  the  Union.  His  own 
words,  "with  malice  toward  none;  with  charity  for  all;  with 
firmness  in  the  right,  as  God  gives  us  to  see  the  right"  may  be 
fitly  used  to  describe  himself.  When  in  1861  Lincoln  came  to 
the  presidential  chair,  few  could  have  foretold  that  his  fame 
would  be  world-wide;  but  such  it  is,  and  will  be  in  the  ages  to 
come. 

The  war  was  over,  and  in  spite  of  all  the  blood  spilt  and  money 
spent  and  suffering  borne,  —  in  spite  of  the  nation's  great  loss  in 
losing  Lincoln,  —  the  result  gained  was  worth  the  sacrifice.  The 
Union  was  saved  and  human  slavery  was  dead.  The  nation  had 
become  a  "nation  dedicated  to  freedom"  in  truth.  The  years 
which  followed  the  war  brought  perplexing  problems,  and  the 
people  of  the  South  suffered,  —  indeed,  to  a  certain  extent  are 
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still  suffering,  —  while  the  answers  to  these  problems  are  being 
worked  out.  But  the  "New  Union"  has  fully  justified  the 
struggle. 

THINGS  TO  REMEMBER 

• 

1.  The  cost  of  the  Civil  War  to  both  sides  reached  immense  figureb : 
not  far  from  a  million  men,  from  six  to  ten  billions  of  dollars,  and  ruin  to 
almost  the  entire  South,  with  the  desolation  of  war. 

2.  The  whole  country  sustained  a  terrible  loss  in  the  death  of  Lincoln, 
April  15,  1865. 

3.  The  results  of  the  war  were  great,  and  worth  even  the  great  sacrifice. 
The  Union  was  preserved,  and  slavery  was  dead. 

THINGS  TO  READ 

1.  "History  of  the  United  States,"  Rhodes,  Vol.  V,  pp.  138-144. 

2.  "Abraham  Lincoln,"  Hapgood,  pp.  404-419. 

3.  "Abraham  Lincoln,"  Moores,  pp.  123-132. 

4.  "School  History  of  the  United  States,"  McMaster,  pp.  419-424. 

5.  "History  of  the  United  States,"  Elson,  pp.  773-776;  784-785. 

6.  "Poems  of  American  History,"  Stevenson,  pp.  537-544. 

THINGS  TO  DO 
1.   Review  Lincoln's  life. 

FOR  YOUR  NOTEBOOK 

Abraham  Lincx>ln,  the  Mabttr  Presidbnt 

(Portrait) 

"O  Captain  I  my  Captain  I  our  fearful  trip  is  done. 
The  ship  has  weathered  every  rack,  the  prize  we  sought  is  won. 
The  port  is  near,  the  bells  I  hear,  the  people  all  exulting, 
While  follow  eyes  the  steady  keel,  the  vessel  grim  and  daring. 

"  Exult,  O  shores,  and  ring,  O  beUs  1 

But  I  with  mournful  tread. 

Walk  the  deck  my  Captain  lies, 

Fallen  cold  and  dead  1" 

—  Wavt  Whitman. 


RECONSTRUCTION 
XXIV 

RECONSTRUCTION  PROBLEMS 

When  Lee  laid  down  his  sword  at  Appomattox,  the  Civil  War 
really  came  to  an  end.  And  yet  we  must  realize  that  while  the 
war  had  solved  the  problems  of  secession  and  slavery,  it  had 
brought  new  problems  to  both  North  and  South.  No  great  war 
leaves  behind  it  the  conditions  which  prevailed  when  it  began. 

In  1865  the  great  problems  before  the  country  were:  — 

In  the  Northern  states:  — 

1.  To  return  to  peaceful  occupations  the  great  armies  gathered 

for  the  war. 

2.  To  adjust  the  taxes  and  the  tariff  to  meet  the  conditions  of 

returning  peace. 
In  the  South:  — 

1.  To  bring  back  prosperity  to  people  and  to  communities 

ruined  by  the  war. 

2.  To  reestablish  civil  government. 

3.  To  provide  for  the  millions  of  freedmen  who  were  without 

means  of  existence. 

4.  To  build  up  a  new  industrial  system,  in  which  the  negroes 

should  find  useful  places. 

5.  To  bring  about  harmony  in  the  new  relations  between  freed- 

men and  their  former  masters. 

Of  these  the  Northern  questions  were  easy  of  settlement  com- 
pared with  the  Southern  problems;  and  while  the  War  and  Treas- 
ury departments  went  on  with  the  work  of  adjustment  to  newly 
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returning  conditions  of  peace,  the  people  of  the  Northern  states 
went  on  quietly  with  their  everyday  affairs. 

On  May  1,  1865,  over  a  million  soldiers  were  in  the  ranks  of 
the  United  States  army.     On  May  23  and  24  a  large  part  of  these 
men  took  part  in  a  "grand  review"  at  Washing-  Mustering  out 
ton,  marching  down  Pennsylvania  Avenue  from  the  the  Union 
Capitol,  and  passing  the  White  House,  where  Presi-  Boidien;  the 
dent  Johnson  and  General  Grant  stood  to  review 
them.    Then  began  the  work  of  ''mustering  out"  the  volunteers. 
By  the  middle  of  November  eight  hundred  thousand  had  been  re- 
turned to  their  homes;  by  June,  1866,  more  than  a  million,  and 
before  the  end  of  that  year  the  volunteer  army  l;^ad  passed  out 
of  existence.     We  shall  read  of  "military  occupation"  of  the 
South  after  this  time,  but  must  remember  that  only  the  regular 
army  remained  for  such  work. 

In  the  South  conditions  were  far  different.  The  Southern  sol- 
dier returned  in  most  cases  to  a  home  desolated  by  war.  He  had 
neither  slaves  to  work  his  plantation  nor  money  to  conditions  in 
provide  necessities  for  his  family.  Many  of  the  the  South 
negroes,  faithful  though  they  had  been  while  war  lasted,  had  now 
left  their  former  homes,  expecting  all  sorts  of  wonderful  fortune 
to  come  to  them  from  the  government  which  had  set  them  free. 
There  was  a  general  impression  among  them  that  they  were  to 
be  "taken  care  of,"  and  their  simple  trust  was  both  ludicrous 
and  pathetic.  They  were  unwilling  to  make  agreements  to  work, 
many  of  them  hanging  about  the  army  camps,  waiting  for  the 
"forty  acres  and  a  mule''  which  they  confidently  looked  for  from 
the  government.  These  unsettled  conditions  made  it  doubly 
hard  for  the  Southern  whites,  and  helped  to  strengthen  their  belief 
that  the  negroes  would  never  become  worthy  members  of  society 
unless  they  were  closely  controlled  by  the  white  people. 

Neither  Congress  nor  President  Lincoln  had  waited  for  the  war 
to  come  to  an  end  before  considering  the  question  of  the  "recon- 
struction" of  government  in  the  seceded  states  when  they  should 
2o 
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be  conquered.    When  secession  came,  the  senators  and  repre- 
sentatives from  the  seceded  states  had  withdrawn  from  Congress, 
with  ahnost  no  exceptions.     Congress  through  the 
war,  then,  was  a  body  of  Northern  and  border  state 


members.     The  question  as  to  what  should  be  done 
with  the  Southern  states  came  up  early  amoi^ 
them.     Various  opinions  were  expressed.     Thaddeus 
Stevens,  a  representative  from  Pennsylvania,  and  the  leader  of 
the  Republicans  in  the  House,  believed  in  treating  the  Southern 
states  as  conquered  provinces.     Few, 
however,  at  this  time  expressed  views 
as  strong  as  this.     Lincoln  always  be- 
lieved that  if  states  had  no  right  to 
secede,   they    must    still    be    in    tbe 
Union,  in  spite  of  the  secession,  and 
that  conquering  them  meant  simply 
rescuing  their  government   from  the 
people  in  rebellion  and  giving  it  into 
the   hands    of    those  who  remained 
loyal.     It  was  this  belief  which  led  to 
Lincoln's  plan  of  reconstruction. 
This  plan  provided  that  state  gov- 
Tiuddmu  stevsni  emment  should  be  resumed  in  any 

state  where  one  tenth  of  the  people 
were  willing  to  take  an  oath  of  loyalty  to  the  Constitution  and 
Linc<iin'*  pUn  the  laws,  promisit^  also  to  abide  by  the  acts  of 
for  rtwoitnw-  Congress  and  the  proclamations  of  the  President  in 
*'™  regard  to  slavery.     This  one  tenth   of  the  people 

might  hold  elections,  and  send  members  to  Congress.  In  Decem- 
ber, 1863,  Lincoln  issued  an  "Amnesty  Proclamation"  outlining 
this  plan,  and  under  its  provisions  state  governments  were 
formed  in  Louisiana,  Arkansas,  and  Tennessee. 

A  large  majority,  however,  of  Congress,  looked  upon  the  Presi- 
dent's action  as  interference  in  what  ought  to  be  the  work  of 
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Congress.  Much  was  said  by  them  of  his  "government, by  proc- 
lamation/' and  his  "shorthand  method  of  reconstruction."  The 
newly  elected  members  from  Louisiana,  Arkansas,  and  Tennessee 
were  denied  admission  by  both  houses,  and  Ck)ngress  went  to 
work  at  once  to  form  a  plan  of  its  own  for  reconstruction. 

There  was  much  difference  of  opinion  even  in  Congress  on  the 
subject,  but  Sumner  in  the  Senate,  and  Stevens  in  the  House, 
gradually  came  into  control,  and  their  extreme  views  The  Congns- 
are  seen  more  and  more  as  time  passed,  in  the  acts  ^^nai  Plan 
of  Congress.  The  Congressional  Plan,  as  it  is  called,  was  based 
on  the  idea  that  if  the  Southern  states  were  allowed  to  retiun  to 
the  Union  before  laws  had  been  made  in  regard  to  slavery  and 
for  the  protection  of  the  freedmen,  the  results  won  by  the  war 
would  all  be  lost.  Then,  too,  argued  the  radical  party  in  Con- 
gress, should  "  the  rebellious  states  be  allowed  to  return  with  no 
punishment  for  the  trouble  they  had  brought  upon  the  country?  " 
The  seceded  states  were  out  of  the  Union — had  "committed 
suicide  " ;  and  no  new  state  government  could  be  formed  until  a 
majority  of  the  people  in  a  state  were  ready  to  take  the  oath 
of  allegiance.  When  that  time  came,  the  people  might  form  a 
new  state  constitution,  which  should  (1)  "  forbid  slavery  forever, 

(2)  shut  out  from  political  power  all  who  had  been  rebels,  and 

(3)  prohibit  the  payment  of  Confederate  debts."  Then  the  state 
might  apply  for  readmission,  which  should  be  decided  on  not  by 
the  President,  but  by  Congress. 

The  Reconstruction  Act  passed  by  Congress  embodied  this  plan. 
These  were  far  more  severe  terms  than  President  Lincoln  had 
made.  When  Lincoln  failed  to  sign  the  bill,  the  feeling  against 
him  in  Congress  became  bitter,  but  this  happened  at  the  very  end 
of  the  session,  and  four  months  passed  before  Congress  came 
together  again  in  December,  1864.  Then  Lincoln  in  his  message 
urged  a  constitutional  amendment  abolishing  slavery.  Tliis  was 
passed  by  Congress,  and  sent  to  the  states  to  be  ratified.  Con- 
gress now  set  to  work  to  frame  a  new  Reconstruction  Act.    But 
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there  was  much  argument  and  disagreement.  By  this  time  the 
radicals  Lad  gone  far  enough  to  urge  that  no  state  should  be  re- 
admitted until  the  people  should  promise  to  allow  the  negroes  to 
vote.  This  provoked  much  discussion,  and  the  session  came  to 
an  end  with  nothing  done,  March  3,  1865;  only  a  few  weeks  before 
Lee's  surrender  and  Lincoln's  death. 

THINGS  TO  REMEMBER 

1.  The  readjustment  of  the  North  to  returning  peace  was  easily  ac- 
complished. 

2.  In  the  South  harder  questions  came  up  for  settlement.  The  chief 
problems  were  to  reestablish  state  governments,  to  provide  for  the  freed- 
men,  and  to  adjust  the  relations  between  them  and  their  former  masters. 

3.  The  question  of  "reconstruction"  was  considered  as  early  as  1863. 
President  Lincoln  favored  resuming  the  state  governments  in  the  seceded 
states  as  soon  as  one  tenth  of  the  people  in  them  should  take  an  oath  of 
allegiance  to  the  Constitution.  Congress  differed  from  the  President,  and 
passed  a  Reconstruction  Act,  making  far  more  severe  terms.  This  bill 
failed  to  become  a  law  because  the  President  did  not  sign  it. 

THINGS  TO  READ 

1.  "Side  Lights  on  American  History,"  Elson,  Part  II,  pp.  14S-159. 

2.  "  History  of  the  United  States,"  Elson,  pp.  786-805. 

THINGS  TO   DO 

1.  Find  the  meaning  of  freedmen,  mttstering  oiU,  reconatrudion,  provincsa, 
allegiance,  constitulional  amendment,  radicals,  amnesty* 

2.  Discuss  in  class :  — 

(1)  What  danger  was  possible  to  the  North  if  Lincoln's  plan  for  re- 
construction had  been  adopted  7 

(2)  How  might  the  Southern  people  have  profited  if  Lincoln  had 
lived  and  had  carried  out  his  plan  for  reconstruction  ? 

(3)  Why  did  Thaddeus  Stevens  believe  in  the  treatment  which  he 
recommended  for  seceded  states? 

FOR  YOUR  NOTEBOOK 
Reconstruction  Problems 

In  the  North  —  to  disband  armies  and  to  readjust  taxation. 

In  the  South  —  to  provide  for  ruined  communities  and  for  freedmen, 
to  re&tablish  civil  government,  to  form  a  new  industrial  S3^tem,  to  adjust 
relations  between  freedmen  and  former  masters. 


RECONSTRUCTION  ACTS 

It  is  difficult  to  attempt  to  say  what  would  have  happened 
had  lincobi  lived  to  carry  on  the  work  of  reconstruction.  Andrew 
Johnson,  who  had  been  elected 


reelection   in   1864,   and    who  l 

now  came  to  the  presidential  Ap^'4.i«65. 

chair,  was  far  less  able  to  solve  „„,  m  work 

the    great    question.      Where  on  ths  lacon- 

Lincoln  was  patient  and  tacU  "tnictioo 

ful,  Johnson  was   headstrong  '^"**  *"* 

and   hot-tempered.     Where   Lincoln   tried 

to  go  no  faster  than  public  opinion  could 

follow,   Johnson  talked  grandly   of  "  my 

policy,"  and  paid  no  attention  to  what  the 

people  thought.     Lincoln  was  a  Northern         became  Piwiden 

man    and   knew  Northern  sentiment;    he         Lioaiin'i  dwtb.  ien\ni 

was  a  Republican,  who  had  had  no  small         ^'  """  """■  '**^ 

share  in  making  the  party.     Johnson  was 

a  Southerner  and  a  Democrat,  who  had  been  nominated  by  the 

Republicans  in  1864  merely  to  help  win  Democratic  and  border 

state  votes. 

Then,  too,  the  situation  had  changed  somewhat.  Lincoln  had 
held  and  had  used  great  power  during  the  war.  But  war  was 
now  ended,  and  no  netrd  for  "war  measures"  remained.  John- 
Bon  became  President  in  April,  Congrrsa  would  not  meet  until 
December  unless  the  President  called  an  extra  session,  as  he  was 
urged  to  do.  Johnson,  however,  had  no  desire  to  lean  on  Con- 
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gress,  and  he  proceeded  to  issue  a  new  "Amnesty  Proclamation," 
much  like  Lincoln's;  to  raise  the  blockade;  to  collect  the  tariff; 
to  carry  the  mails;  and  to  set  into  motion  the  machinery  of  the 
United  States  courts  in  the  South.  Temporary  governors  were 
appointed,  and  the  people  willing  to  take  an  oath  of  loyalty 
elected  legislatures  and  members  of  Congress. 

When  Congress  assembled  in  December,  1865,  the  radicals  were 
stronger  than  ever.  All  through  the  summer  months  they  had 
watched  Johnson's 
reconstruction  work 
with  growing  disap- 
proval. They  had 
scarcely  assembled 
when  the  bitter  quar- 
rel began  which  was 
to  last  as  long  as  the 
administration.  Con- 
gress at  once  refused 
to  recognize  the 
members  from  the 
eleven  reconstructed 
states.  They  argued 
that  in  these  states 
the  new  legislatures 
had  passed  laws  to 

Slrthplica  of  Andrew  Johiuoo  OpprCSS    the    negTOeS, 

and  that  this  showed 
how  unsafe  it  was  to  admit  these  states  on  such  easy  terms. 
They  would  soon  have  the  negroes enslavedagun,  argued  Sumner 
and  Stevens. 

It  is  true  that  laws  were  passed  by  Southern  legislatures  which 
bore  heavily  upon  the  negroes,  and  in  some  cases  this  may  have 
been  from  a  feeling  of  malice  toward  them.  But  most  of  the  laws 
compelling  the  colored  people  to  work  simply  show  the  fear  al 
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the  Southern  whites  that,  unless  obliged  to  work,  the  negroes 
would  become  vagrants  and  paupers. 

Congress  had  much  sympathy  for  the  negroes  and  little,  if  any, 
for  the  Southern  whites.    To  protect  the  negroes  it  passed  the 
Civil  Rights  bill;  the  Freedmen's  Bureau  bill;  and,   -^   ^^^ 
more  important  than  either,  the  Fourteenth  Amend-  recJLtmction 
ment  to  the  Constitution  was  sent  to  the  states  for  acts  paMed  by 
ratification.    It  was  ratified  and  became  part  of  the  Congrws, 
Constitution  in  July,  1868.    This  amendment  guaran- 
teed to  the  negro  the  rights  of  citizenship;  it  also  made  it  for  the 
advantage  of  the  Southern  states  to  give  the  negroes  the  right  to 
vote,  though  it  did  not  force  this  requirement  upon  them. 

All  these  acts  of  Congress  were  made  law  "over  the  President's 
veto'';  that  is,  were  repassed  by  a  two  thirds  majority  after  he 
had  vetoed  them.  That  the  radicals  were  able  to  control  two 
thirds  of  both  houses  shows  how  strong  they  had  become.  They 
now  went  on  to  require  of  the  Southern  states  asking  readmission 
to  the  Union  that  they  should  ratify  this  Fourteenth  Amendment. 
Tennessee  did  so,  and  was  readmitted  in  July,  1866.  The  other 
ten  refused  to  do  so,  and  remained  without. 

The  President  and  those  who  believed  as  he  did  that  Congress 
had  no  right  to  keep  states  out  of  the  Union,  for  any  cause,  were 
bitter  in  their  feeling  toward  Congress.  Johnson  made  a  tour 
through  the  middle  West,  making  many  speeches  in  which  he 
fiercely  attacked  Congress.  "A  Congress  of  only  part  of  the 
states,"  he  called  it,  and  "a  Congress  violent  in  breaking  up  the 
Union."  These  were  among  the  mildest  of  the  terms  he  used, 
and  he  and  his  cause  lost  many  friends  by  the  violence  of  his 
language. 

When  Congress  met  in  December,  1866,  it  was  wrathful  against 
the  President  to  the  point  of  violence  like  his  own.  No  such 
quarrel  between  two  branches  of  the  govenunent  had  ever  taken 
place  before.  Congress  went  on  with  its  reconstruction  work, 
and  it  also  took  means  to  insure  the  humiliation  of  the  President 
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in  every  way  possible.  The  Reconstruction  Act  of  March,  1867, 
shows  the  complete  control  of  the  radicals  over  Congress.  They 
The  great  were  no  longer  content  to  readmit  states  which 
Recoiistraction  should  guarantee  civil  rights  to  the  negro,  and  should 
Act,  passed        agree  to  exclude  from  office  all  who  had  been  in 

"  ' '  ^  rebellion ;  the  new  law,  passed  as  usual  over  the 
President's  veto,  demanded  in  addition  the  granting  of  negro 
suffrage  as  a  condition  for  readmission;  and  until  this  should 
be  given,  the  ten  states  still  unreconstructed  were  to  be  held 
under  strict  miUtary  rule,  their  identity  as  states  being  lost  by 
division  of  the  whole  South  into  five  military  districts. 

Johnson  had  stood  stubbornly  by  his  policy  of  mercy  to  the 
conquered,  and  by  his  belief  that  the  people  of  the  South  might 
be  trusted  to  take  up  their  government  again  and  to  do.  justice 
to  their  former  slaves.  His  greatest  fault  lay  in  his  lack  of  self- 
control  when  his  policy  was  opposed,  while  the  leaders  of  Con- 
gress showed  much  the  same  spirit.  Fearing,  or  professing  to 
fear,  that  Johnson  would  not  execute  the  laws  it  had  now  passed, 
Congress  tried  by  every  means  in  its  power  to  restrict  the  Presi- 
Tenure  of  dent's  power.  The  height  of  this  restriction  was 
Office  Act,  reached  in  the  Tenure  of  Office  Act,  which  forbade 
'^  the    President  to  remove  any  'Federal  officeholder 

withoqt  the  consent  of  the  Senate.  Thus,  even  a  cabinet  officer 
might  remain  as  an  adviser  of  the  President,  however  bitterly 
they  might  disagree,  and  the  President  could  not  get  rid  of  him 
unless  the  Senate  agreed. 

Johnson  denied  the  right  of  Congress  to  pass  such  an  act,  and 
the  time  soon  came  when  he  felt  the  injustice  of  it  sorely.  The 
Secretary  of  War,  Edwin  M.  Stanton,  was  not  a  friend  to  John- 
son, being  strongly  in  sympathy  with  the  radicals  in  Congress. 
For  a  long  time  Johnson  felt  that  Stanton  was  really  a  spy  for 
Congress  in  the  cabinet  meetings.  At  last,  in  August,  1867, 
Johnson  asked  for  Stanton's  resignation,  and  when  it  was  refused, 
suspended  him  from  office.    The  Senate,  however,  refused  to 
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agree  to  his  removal.    This  brought  the  long  quarrel  to  a  climax. 
Johnson  ordered  Stanton  to  give  up  the  office.    Stanton  refused. 
Congress,  which  for  a  year  past  had  been  striving  impeachmwit 
to  find  in  Johnson's  course  some  illegal  act  for  which   of  the  Prwi- 
he .  might  be  impeached,  seized  triumphantly  upon  ^•o**  Felmi- 
his  failure  to  obey  the  Tenure  of  Office  Act,  and  *^'  ' 
in  February,  1868,  the  impeachment  of  the  President  for  "high 
crimes  and  misdemeanors"  in  office  was  resolved  by  the  House. 

The  trial,  which  lasted  for  nearly  two  months,  attracted  wide- 
spread attention,  but  it  failed  to  convict  Johnson  of  any  of  the 
charges  against  him.  One  vote  more  than  those  cast  for  con- 
viction would  have  decided  the  case  against  him,  so  his  escape 
was  narrow.  The  radicals,  having  failed  to  get  rid  of  him,  as 
they  had  hoped,  paid  little  further  attention  to  him,  and  the 
rest  of  his  term  passed  without  incident. 

Soon  after  Johnson's  acquittal  the  nominating  conventions  for 
the  approaching  presidential  election  took  place.  In  the  Repub- 
lican platform  we  find  the  Congressional  plan  of  reconstruction 
strongly  indorsed,  and  Johnson  strongly  condemned.  "We  .  .  . 
regret  the  accession  to  the  presidency  of  Andrew  Johnson,  who  has 
acted  treacherously  to  the  people  who  elected  him,  and  the  cause 
he  was  pledged  to  support;  .  .  .  who  has  refused  to  execute 
the  laws;  .  .  .  who  has  been  justly  impeached  for  high  crimes 
and  misdemeanors,  and  properly  pronounced  guilty  thereof  by 
the  vote  of  thirty-five  senators."  The  RepubUcan  candidate 
was  General  Grant,  who  since  the  war  had  been  the  national 
hero. 

The  Democratic  platform  condemned  the  reconstruction  acts  of 
Congress  as  "unconstitutional,  revobitionary,  and  void,"  and  de- 
manded "inmiediate  restoration  of  all  the  states  to  their  rights  in 
the  Union  under  the  Constitution,  and  of  civil  government  to 
the  American  people."  Furthermore,  it  held  up  the  President  for 
praise  in  the  following  words:  "That  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  Andrew  Johnson,  in  exercising  the  powers  of  his  high  office 
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in  resisting  the  aggressions  of  Congress  ...  is  entitled  to  the 
gratitude  of  the  whole  American  people." 

The  Democratic  candidate  was  Horatio  Seymour,  long  promi- 
nent as  governor  of  New  York,  and  one  of  the  strongest  and  best 
men  of  the  Democratic  party.  His  chance  of  election,  however, 
was  small  in  view  of  the  great  popularity  of  Grant,  who  became 
President  March  4,  1869. 

THINGS  TO  REMEMBER 

1.  After  Lincoln's  death,  Andrew  Johnson,  who  had  been  elected  Vice 
President,  came  to  the  presidential  chair.  Johnson  was  a  Southern  man, 
but  a  strong  Unionist. 

2.  Johnson's  plan  for  reconstruction  was  much  the  same  as  Lincoln's. 
He,  however,  was  less  tactful  than  Lincoln  probably  would  have  been  in 
carrying  it  out,  and  soon  came  into  conflict  with  Congress  in  regard  to  it. 

3.  "The  presidential  plan"  was  put  into  operation  by  Johnson  without 
waiting  for  Congress  to  meet.  When  Congress  did  meet  it  refused  to  accept 
this  reconstruction,  and  formed  a  reconstruction  policy  of  its  own. 

4.  The  ''Congressional  plan"  made  it  much  harder  for  the  seceded 
states  to  be  restored  to  the  Union.  To  protect  the  future  of  the  negroes  the 
Thirteenth  and  Fourteenth  amendments  were  passed.  States  wishing  to  be 
restored  were  required  to  ratify  these.  Tennessee  did  so,  and  was  re- 
admitted in  1866. 

5.  The  quarrel  between  the  President  and  Congress  became  violent, 
and  the  President  was  finally  impeached. 

6.  The  principal  ground  for  impeaching  the  President  was  for  hi:;  failure 
to  obey  the  ''Tenure  of  Office  Act,"  which  Congress  had  passed  on  purpose 
to  reduce  his  power.     The  impeachment  failed,  by  only  one  vote,  however. 

7.  Public  opinion  in  the  North  supported  the  radicals  in  Congress. 
Their  candidate  for  President,  General  Grant,  was  elected  by  a  large  ma- 
jority in  the  electoral  college. 

THINGS  TO   READ 

1.  "Side  Lights  on  American  History,"  Elson,  Part  II,  pp.  160-214. 

2.  "Source  Book,"  Hart,  pp.  336-351. 

3.  "  History  of  the  United  States,"  Elson,  pp.  805-«12. 
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THINGS  TO   DO 

1.  Find  the  meaning  of  policy,  temporary, ^vcigrarUa,  paupers,  humilia-' 
Hon,  suffrage,  impeached,  acquittal. 

2.  Review  the  reconstruction  measures  taken  by  Lincoln.  Form  an 
opinion  in  regard  to  the  plans  of  President  Johnson  and  Congress.  Which 
seems  to  you  the  most  wise  and  just?    Support  your  opinion  by  reasons. 

3.  Look  up  in  the  Constitution  (Appendix)  the  provision  for  impeach- 
ment of  a  President.     What  other  officers  may  be  impeached? 

4.  Make  an  estimate  of  Johnson's  character.  In  what  ways  did  he 
seem  to  lack  understanding  of  the  dignity  of  his  office?  What  were  his 
good  qualities  ? 

FOR  YOUR  NOTEBOOK 
Reconstruction 


Thb  Pbbbiobmtxal  Plan 


Thb  CoNomsaaiONAL  Flak 


1.  In  1866  — 

Conditions  required  for  read- 
mission. 

2.  In  1867— 

New  conditions. 


Amendments  to  the  Constitution  resulting  from  the  War. 

XIII.   Provided  — 

XIV.   Provided  — 

XV.   Provided  — 


XXVI 

THE  SOUTH  DURING  THE  RECONSTRUCTION  PERIOD 

We  have  said  little  of  the  South  during  the  Reconstruction 
Period;  but  we  must  remember  that  while  political  quarrels  raged 
at  Washington,  the  people  of  the  South  were  the  chief  sufferers. 
To  the  desolation  which  succeeded  the  war  was  soon  added  anxiety 
for  the  future,  as  the  plans  of  the  politicians  began  to  develop. 
The  fact  that  slavery  was  dead  was  accepted  readily  enough,  so 
that  the  Thirteenth  Amendment  aroused  no  opposition.  But  with 
the  Fourteenth  Amendment  the  case  was  quite  different.  As  we 
have  seen,  ten  states  of  the  eleven  refused  to  ratify  this.  In  this 
refusal  we  must  believe  that  they  were  shortsighted,  if  not  really 
wrong,  since  its  terms,  if  not  generous,  were  just,  and  since  the 
refusal  of  the  South  to  accept  it  led  to  the  severer  terms  adopted 
by  Congress  in  1867. 

By  the  terms  of  the  Reconstruction  Act,  we  find  the  South 
Miutaxyniie  placed  under  military  rule,  with  no  chance  for 
in  the  South  restoration  to  civil  government  except  through  the 
ratification  of  the  amendment  and  the  granting  of  negro  suffrage 
as  well. 

The  story  of  the  time  is  one  of  misunderstanding  on  the  part 
of  both  North  and  South.  In  the  North,  civil  rights  and  suffrage 
for  the  negro  seemed  to  many  the  natural  outcome  of  abolish- 
ing slavery.  In  the  South,  people  found  it  hard  to  believe  that 
the  welfare  of  the  negro  was  in  the  minds  of  Northern  men, 
and  they  bitterly  asserted  and  believed  that  the  negro  vote  was 
desired  only  to  strengthen  the  party  which  had  given  the  negro 
freedom,  and  which  now  desired  further  to  oppress  the  South. 

It  became  evident  to  the  Southern  people,  however,  that  they 
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were  really  helpless  in  the  matter,  and  that  only  by  agreeing  to 
negro  suffrage  could  they  have  'military  rule  replaced  by  civil 
government;  and  so  one  by  one  the  states  made  and  ratified  new 
constitutions  which  conformed  to  the  requirements  of  Congress. 
Under  the  protection  of  the  troops,  elections  were  held,  legisla- 
tures formed,  and  once  more  state  governments  were  set  in  motion. 

According  to  the  reconstruction  acts,  all  negro  men  over 
twenty-one  were  entitled  to  vote,  while  all  white  men  who  could 
not  swear  that  they  had  ''never  voluntarily  borne  arms  against 
the  United  States,"  nor  ''given  aid  ...  to  persons  engaged  in 
armed  hostility  thereto,"  nor  "yielded  a  voluntary  support  to  any 
pretended  government  .  .  .  within  the  United  States  hostile  .  .  . 
thereto,"  were  excluded  from  voting.  This  was  the  famous 
"iron-clad  oath." 

The  negroes  who  came  thus  suddenly  into  political  power 
were  in  most  cases  entirely  ignorant  of  all  political  matters,  and 
had  been  used  all  their  lives  to  guidance  in  even  the  The  **  carpet- 
simplest  affairs  of  everyday  living.  It  needed  only  !>•«"  govern- 
skillful  and  unscrupulous  leaders  to  control  their  votes  "•"^ 
absolutely.  These  leaders  appeared  from  several  sources.  First, 
there  were  a  few  of  their  own  race  who  were  more  intelligent 
than  their  fellows,  and  who  were  eager  to  enter  political  life. 
Then  there  were  Northern  men  who  had  gone  South  when  the 
war  ended,  to  buy  plantations  from  their  ruined  owners,  or  to 
promote  some  money-making  scheme,  or  in  some  6ases  for  the 
very  purpose  of  seeking  political  office.  In  states  where  none 
but  the  low  and  ignorant  were  allowed  a  share  in  political  pro- 
ceedings, clever  Northern  politicians  soon  obtained  great  follow- 
ing. "Carpetbaggers,"  the  ex-Confederates  called  them,  imply- 
ing that  they  had  come  South  with  no  more  possessions  than  they 
could  bring  in  a  carpetbag,  and  with  no  intention  of  remaining 
longer  than  they  might  profit  by  the  sorrows  and  hmniliations  of 
the  Southern  people.  Some  of  the  carpetbaggers  were  good  men, 
honest  in  their  intention  of  making  homes  in  the  South,  but  many 
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of  them  were  just  what  the  sneering  Southern  epithet  implied 

Under  their  leadership  the  negroes  developed  great  enthusiasm 

The  lecii-        ^°^  politics,  and  the  new  legislatures  were  made  up 

uturMlnn-    of  freedmen,  carpetb^gers,  and  the  despised  "acala- 

Morttncted      wags,"  Southern  men  who  had  either  been  Unionists 

"■*••  during  the  war  or  had  turned  Republican  since  for 

their  own  profit.    Descriptions  of  the  sessiona  of  these  legidaturra 

show   us   strange  scenes.     In   the   places    where 

proud  and  haughty  Southern  statesmen  had  been 

wont  to  meet  were  now  roughly  dressed   and 

rudely' spoken  men,  some  black,  some  white,  but 

all  with  little  idea  of  the  dignity  of  law-snaking. 

Uoaccustomed  to  handling  money  for  even  the 

small  necessities  of  life,  these  former  slaves  voted 

An  old  lime  carpel-   ^^^y  hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars  for  running 

the  government  and  for  improvement  which  it 

is  hard  to  believe  they  could  even  understand.     When,  as  often 

happened,  a  lar^e  part  of  the  money  voted  never  reached  the  use 

for  which  it  had  been  asked,  the  negro  legislators  had  Uttle  8»i» 

of  wrongdoing,  and  if  some  of  it  found  its  way  to  their  own  pockets, 

they  regarded  that  only  as  part  of  the  poHtical  game.     Huge  state 

debts  accumulated,  with  httle  or  nothing  to  show  for  them. 

The  better  class  of  white  people,  having  no  part  in  the  govern- 
ment, looked  on  with  dismay  at  the  result  of  the  action  of  Coa< 
gress.  The  thought  of  being  imder  the  rule  of  their  former  slaves 
was  intolerable,  and  the  first  years  of  that  rule  quite  justified  the 
feelii^;.  The  negroes,  since  their  wonderful  change  of  portion, 
were  coming  to  feel  that  henceforth  the  South  belonged  to  them, 
and  bad  leaders  encouraged  them  in  this  belief.  Laziness,  dis- 
honesty, and  crime  increased  among  them.  The  Southern  people, 
in  their  desperation,  feeling  that  the  law  was  against  them  rather 
than  for  them,  undertook  to  mend  matters  without  the  kw. 
Southern  men  organized  secret  societies,  which  met  in  darknesa 
and  by  stealth.    Every  man  disguised  himself  by  a  strange  white 
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covering,  and  even  the  horses  were  covered  with  white.  These 
societies  formed  the  famous  Ku  Klux  Klan.  Riding  silently  forth 
at  night  from  the  forest,  these  bands  struck  terror  to  ku  kiuz 
the  hearts  of  the  simple-minded  negroes,  whom  they  kuul 
punished  for  all  sorts  of  offenses.  Many  a  negro  voter  was 
frightened  out  of  the  desire  to  exercise  his  political  rights.  Many 
a  carpetbagger  or  scalawag  had  to  give  up  his  political  ambition. 
Some  who  persisted  were  even  murdered.  All  the  deeds  of  the 
Klan  were  marked  by  the  same  secrecy.  No  one  save  the  victim 
saw  the  mysterious  horsemen  come  or  go.  No  one  knew  who 
they  were,  nor  when  nor  where  they  met.  There  were  only  the 
confused  accounts  of  those  who  had  been  ''visited,"  the  notes  of 
warning,  signed  K.K.K.,  which  were  found  on  the  door  of  the 
cabin  or  the  carpetbagger's  house,  or  even  on  the  lifeless  body 
which  bore  witness  to  the  vengeance  of  the  Klan.  The  name 
Ku  Klux  came  to  inspire  terror  everywhere  in  the  South.  Punish- 
ment of  these  daring  men  was  almost  impossible,  so  complete  was 
the  mystery  in  which  they  concealed  themselves. 

Congress  made  every  effort  to  support  the  "carpetbag"  gov- 
ernments. Various  "enforcement  acts"  were  passed  to  provide 
for  the  protection  of  the  colored  voter  at  election  times,  and 
troops  were  freely  used  to  carry  them  out.  The  Fifteenth  Amend- 
ment was  passed,  insuring  negro  suffrage  for  the  future. 

But  the  distressing  conditions  in  the  South  could  not  continue. 
Sjrmpathy  for  the  Southern  whites  began  to  arise.  Public  opinion 
in  the  North  was  coming  to  see  the  injustice  of  allowing  the  poor, 
the  ignorant,  the  unintelligent,  to  have  absolute  rule  over  the 
property  owners  and  educated  men.  It  began  to  be  seen,  too, 
that  the  negro  was  not  yet  fitted  to  exercise  political  rights,  and 
that  it  was  not  really  justice  to  him  to  permit  him  to  do  things 
for  which  he  was  not  fitted.  Nor  was  it  best  for  the  nation  to  go 
on  year  after  year  upholding  by  military  force  state  governments 
which  could  not  exist  alone. 

The  change  in  public  opinion  begins  to  be  seen  in  the  action  of 
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Congress.  In  May,  1872,  an  amnesty  bill  was  passed  which  re- 
stored to  about  150,000  ex-0)nfederates  the  right  of  holding 
Ez-€oiifeder-  office.  By  this  time  almost  all  respectable  people  in 
atti  reetorad  the  South  were  firmly  wiited  against  the  misrule  in 
to  political  ^|jg  name  of  the  Republican  party;  and  the  return 
»  '  *  0f  ^he  ex-Confederates  to  political  life  meant  in  every 
Southern  state  the  coining  into  power  of  the  Democratic  party. 

After  1872  all  the  states  were  represented  in  Congress;  but  not 
until  1877  were  the  last  of  the  troops  withdrawn.  When  they 
marched  away,  however,  the  oppression  of  the  South  by  the  vic- 
torious North  was  ended.  "The  withdrawal  of  the  troops  was 
proof,"  says  Rhodes,  "that  the  Reconstruction  of  the  South, 
based  on  universal  negro  suffrage,  was  a  failure,  and  that  on  the 
whole,  the  North  was  content  that  the  South  should  work  out 
the  negro  problem  in  her  own  way,  subject  to  the  three  consti- 
tutional amendments,  which  embodied  the  results  of  the  Civil 
War;  and  subject  also  to  the  public  opinion  of  the  enlightened 
world." 

THINGS  TO  REMEMBER 

1.  After  the  refusal  of  ten  of  the  eleven  Southern  states  to  ratify  the 
Fourteenth  Amendment,  Congress  passed  a  Reconstruction  Act  which  re- 
quired states  asking  readmission  not  only  to  ratify  this  amendment,  but  to 
grant  the  suffrage  to  the  negroes. 

2.  The  South,  by  the  terms  of  this  act,  was  thus  suddenly  and  com- 
pletely given  over  to  the  rule  of  the  lately  emancipated  slaves.  They  had 
no  idea  of  government,  and  fell  at  once  under  the  influence  of  ''carpet- 
baggers" from  the  North  and  "scalawags"  belonging  to  the  Southern  white 
population.' 

3.  The  negro  rule  aroused  the  bitterest  feeling  among  Southern  whites. 
Finding  no  help  in  the  law,  thjy  used  lawless  methods  of  breaking  the  power 
of  the  "  carpetbag  governments." 

4.  Congress  supported  the  carpetbaggers  and  negroes,  but  gradually  a 
change  of  feeling  came  in  the  North.  Congress  pardoned  the  ex-Confeder- 
ates, who  rallied  to  the  support  of  the  Democratic  party,  and  brought  back 
order  to  the  unhappy  South. 

THINGS  TO  READ 
"  Red  Rock/'  Thomas  Nelson  Page. 
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THINGS  TO  DO 

1.  Find  the  meaning  of  magnanimous,  voluntary,  hostility,  unscrupulous, 
desperation,  stealth,  vengeance, 

2.  Questions  for  class  discussion : — 

(1)  Were  the  Southern  people  justified  in  resisting  negro  lule? 

(2)  What  do  you  think  of  the  methods  employed  by  the  Ku  Klux  Klan  ? 

(3)  Did  justice  to  the  negro  require  that  he  be  allowed  to  vote? 
What  advantage  would  he  gain  through  the  right  ? 

(4)  Were  the  conditions  affecting  the  negro's  ability  to  vote  just  after 
the  war  any  different  from  the  conditions  now?  What  is  your 
opinion  as  to  the  wisdom  of  negro  suffrage  now  ?  Is  it  wise  to 
allow  all  white  men  to  vote  ?  Are  there  any  restrictions  upon  the 
suffrage  in  any  Northern  state  ? 

(5)  What  is  being  done  for  the  negro  in  these  days  to  make  him  a 
better  citizen?  Can  you  name  some  of  the  men  who  are  influ- 
ential in  thus  helping  the  black  race  ?  Can  you  name  one  negro 
man  who  has  risen  to  a  high  place  in  public  opinion?  What  do 
you  think  are  the  possibilities  of  the  race? 

OUTLINE 
VIIT.    Reconstruction,  1865-1873. 

(PnoidoiitB:  Johxiaon,  1866-1869;  Grant.  1869-1873.) 

A,  Plans  for  reconstruction  during  the  war. 

1.  Lincoln's  plan. 

2.  The  opposition  of  Congress. 

3.  The  Thirteenth  Amendment. 

B.  Reconstruction  under  Johnson. 

1.  Johnson's  policy ;  states  which  availed  themselves  of  his  terms. 

2.  Attitude  of  Congress  toward  Johnson ;  the  Congressional  plan': 

a.  Conditions  imposed  upon  states  in  1866. 

b.  Fourteenth  Amendment. 

e.  Further  conditions  in  1867 ;  the  reconstruction  acts :  required 
granting  of  negro  suffrage.;  military  rule  in  the  South. 
8.  Quarrel  between  President  and  Congress;   Tenure  of  Office 
Act;    Johnson's  disregard  of  this  law;   the  President  im* 
peached,  but  not  convicted. 

4.  Condition  of  the  South. 
a.  Military  rule. 

5.  Carpetbag  governments  and  their  acts. 

c.  Grievances  of  Southern  whites;  the  Ku  Klux  Klan. 

5.  Gradual  restoration  of  political  rights  to  Southern  whites. 
2h 


THE  NEW  UNION 


THE  DEVELOPMENT  OP  THE  WEST 

In  tracing  our  history  since  the  close  of  the  Civil  War,  there 
are  many  lines  of  study  to  follow;  life  in  America  has  become 
complex  and  confusing  in  its  details,  if  we  try  to  study  them 
together.  For  that  reason  we  shall  find  it  easier  to  take  up  one 
distinct  topic  at  a  time,  and  to  follow  it  as  far  as  possible  to  the 
present  day. 

A  subject  of  importance  is  the  wonderful  development  of  the 
West.    Great  beginnings  had,  of  course,  been  made  before  1860, 
but  since  the  war  the  West  has 
become  a  great  powec  in  adding 
to  the  wealth  and  industry  of 
the  land.   In  1860  the  "frontier" 
was  to  be   found  in  what  we 
now  call  the  Middle  West.     By 
1861    seven    states    had    been 
made  from  the  Louisiana  Pur- 
chase, with   Oregon  and   Cali- 
fornia on  the  Pacific  coast.'    A  vast  territory  stretched  between, 
some  parts  of  which  were  scantily  settled,  while  others  were  still 
forest  and  wilderness. 

Silver  had  been  found  in  large  quantities  in  Nevada,  and  a  rush 
somewhat  like  that  to  California  in  1849  peopled  Nevada  rapidly 
silver  and  gold  enough  to  bring  it  into  the  Union  as  a  state  in  1864. 
dltcoTMiM  The  discovery  of  gold  near  Pike's  Peak,  18S9,  led 
to  the  rapid  growth  of  mining  camps  there,  and  resulted  in  the 
460 
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fonnatioQ  of  Colorado  Territory  in  1861,  and  in  its  admission  as 
a  state  in  1876. 

A  steady  drift  of  emigrants  from  the  East  to  the  mountains 
now  occurred;  while  many  taking  Horace  Greeley's  advice, 
"Go  West,  young  man,"  stopped  in  the  fertile  prairie  repons. 
Instead  of  the  fifty  or  sixty  days  necessary  to  clear  an  acre  of 
land  for  fanning  in  a  wooded  r^on,  two  or  three  days  was  enough 


Cotn[M>n  wHh  the  modem  ■team  [dow  (pace  468) 

on  the  prairie  land;  the  climate  was  well  adapted  to  grain  raising, 
and  gradually  the  great  wheat  farms  of  our  time  grew  up.     These 
farms  would  not  be  possible  without  the  farm  machinery  which 
was  invented  in  answer  to  the  demand  for  quicker  improred 
methods.     The  horae-drawn  plow,  turning  a  single  '•naing 
furrow,  gave  way  to  the  steam  plow,  which   could      P™"™ 
turn  many  furrows  at  once.      Improved  and  enlarged  reapers, 
rakes,  and  cultivators  increased  yearly  the  grain  yield.    But  this 
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increase  in  crops  would  have  been  worse  ttian  useless  but  for  the 
increased  facilities  for  transportation. 


stum  Plov  In  OpantlDn 

Immediately  after  the  war  we  find  a  period  of  great  railroad 
building.  Up  to  this  time  many  short  lines  had  been  built. 
Saiiroad  Now  Came  the  task  of  combining  and  connecting 

buUdinf  these  into  railway  systems,  which  meant  great  saving 

of  time  in  travel,  increased  comfort  for  travelers,  and  far  better 
facilities  for  handling  freight.    The  first  of  these  railway  systems 
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wae  formed  by  Cornelius  Vanderbilt,  who  bought  up  the  lines 
connecting  points  in  New  York  State,  and  formed  the  New  York 
Central  and  Hudson  River  Railway,  etiil  one  of  the  well-known 
and  powerful  roads  of  the  country.     Other  combinations  were 
made.    Several  Eastern  roads  extended  their  lines  to  Chicago, 
and  plans  were  made  to  satisfy  the  demand  ab-eady  made  for 
"trunk  lines"  which 
should     connect     the 
West  and  the  East, 
which     should     even 
cross  the   Rockies  to 
the  Pacific. 

The  Union  Pacific 
Railroad  was  begun, 
stretching  westward 
from  Omaha.  The 
Central   Pacific,   run- 

nii^  east  from   Cali-  a  ■•  po     e 

fomia,  was    to  meet     TVoni,rormor«>au»JI.JZr™th.E«i«Km» 
the  Union  Pacific.  lu w«t id euiy (Uya; 

These  were  great  un- 
dertakings, and  great  sums  of  money  were  needed  to  carry  them 
through.     The  building  of  these  roads  differed  from  that  of  other 
roads  that  had  been  attempted  in  the  fact  that  they  were  not  to 
pass  along  through  a  country  already  settled  and  ready  to  give  sup- 
port to  a  railroad,  but  through  wildernesses,  which  would  be  settled 
only  after  the  railroad  had  led  the  way,  if  ever  settled  at  all.    It  was 
evident  that  such  roads  would  not  be  profitable  for  many  years. 
And  yet  it  was  desirable  that  they  should  be  built.    Congress  lent 
millions  of  dollars  to  the  two  companies,  besides  giving  pj,^  jj^^^j^ 
them  grants  of  the  public  land  through  which  the  continental 
roads  would  pass.     At  last,  in  1869,  the  difficulties  "iiw"y  «»"- 
of  construction  being  overcome,  the  two  roads  were   '^      '  '^* 
brought  to  a  meetiog  point  at  Ogden,  Utah.    A  train  from  the 
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East  there  met  a  train  from  the  West,  and  as  they  were  stopped 
within  a  few  feet  of  each  other,  the  passengers,  who  were  guests 
invited  to  witness  the  formal  completion  of  the  road,  gathered 
to  watch  the  driving  of  the  golden  spike  which  finished  the  work. 
After  the  opening  of  this  road,  others  were  planned  and  built. 
To-day  half  a  dozen  or  more  connect  the  East  with  the  Pacific 
coast;  and  a  large  amount  of  commerce  with  China,  Japan,  and 
the  islands  of  the  East  has  been  developed.  The  dream  of  a 
short  passage  to  the  Indies  has  thus,  in  a  sense,  been  realized. 


Weitwird  Mcnament  d  Cealor  ft  Population 

In  the  early  days  of  Western  development,  it  had  Ijeen  expected 
that  the  government  would  realize  great  sums  by  the  sale  of  its 
public  lands.  But  gradually  the  opinion  grew  that  the  land 
ought  to  be  sold  cheaply  to  settlers,  or  even  ^ven  to  them,  since 
the  rapid  development  of  the  country  would  be  worth  more  to 
the  nation  than  the  revenue  from  slow  sales.  For  many  years, 
therefore,  public  lands  were  to  be  bought  for  one  dollar  and  a 
quarter  an  acre.  In  1862  a  "Homestead  Law"  was  Homattoad 
passed,  which  provided  that  a  farm  of  one  hundred  *"■  ''*'• 
and  sixty  acres  should  be  given  to  any  settler  who  would  build  a 
home  there,  and  cultivate  the  land  within  a  given  time.  Thou- 
sands of  men  took  advantage  of  this  offer,  until  now  practically 
all  the  fertile  land  has  been  taken. 

The  settlement  of  the  Western  wilderness  brought  the  people 
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into  conflict  with  the  Indians,  who  resented  the  intrusion  of  the 
whites  as  they  had  done  in  the  East  in  earlier  days.  In  the  early 
days  of  the  nation  the  Indians  had  been  solemnly  promised  by 
the  government  agun  and  again  that  beyond  certain  bouadarie:^ 
the  whites  should  not  in- 
terfere with  them,  but  the 
Indians  had  long  ago  lost 
f^th  in  the  promises  of 
the  government,  for  over 
and  over  again  they  bad 
been  forced  to  sell  their 
hunting  grounds,  and 
move  farther  west  to  find 
new  homes.  In  1834 
Congress  had  set  off  the 
Indian  Territory,  and  had 
Tiw  indtaiit  also  set  apart 
nararatioiu  Indian  reser- 
vations in  many  different 
parts  of  the  West.  Into 
these  the  Indians  were 
gathered,  livii^  rather  sad 
lives,  all  the  freedom  of 
their  old  life  gone,  hating 

A  Typical  Indlui  Chief  o(  Recent  Times  the    white    men    who     had 

Not««bi.d™..rf.<mi-^tbewhiMm».zwauea«.      gtolen  away  the  land 

In  leature,  however,  the  laee  it  typioaU)'  Indian.  , 

which  once  was  tnrars,  and 
losing  all  the  vigor  and  hardihood  of  earlier  days. 

Sometimes  a  flash  of  the  old-time  war  spirit  would  rise,  how- 
ever, and  a  tribe  would  once  more  go  on  the  warpath  to  avenge 
its  wrongs.  In  1873  the  Modocs  of  Oregon  rose  thus,  and  much 
%hting  ensued  before  the  government  succeeded  in  subduing 
them.  The  Sioux  tribe,  led  by  their  famous  chief.  Sitting  Bull, 
made  a  desperate  flght  a  few  years  later.     It  was  during  this  war 
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with  the  Sioux  that  General  Custer,  a  veteran  officer  of  the  Civil 
War,  and  his  company  of  two  hundred  aad  fifty  cavalrymen  all 
loet  their  lives.  Surrounded  by  a  force  of  Indians  ten  times  as 
great  as  their  own,  these  brave  men  fought  to  the  last,  imtil  every 
man  lay  dead  beside  his  horse.    The  Sioux  were  finally  subdued 


The  Flaherlei  Buildln; 

Worid'i  CoIumbLu  Eipwition,  held  in  Chicago,  in  1803.  mmmemantlDn  g(  tb«  completion 

of  th>  [ouitli  oantuiy  linoa  tbe  ducomry  of  AmerioL 

and  their  reservation  bought  by  the  government  and  opened  for 
settlement  in  1890.  Miners,  hunters,  cattlemen,  and  farmers 
swarmed  over  the  country. 

Everywhere  settles  looked  with  hungry  eyes  on  the  Indian 
lands,  for  grazing  or  farming.  In  1889  vacant  lands  in  Indian 
Territory  were  opened  and  organized  into  Oklahoma  okiahonu 
Territory,  So  great  had  the  desire  become  for  a  foot-  opraed,  iftSp 
hold  there  that  by  the  day  appointed  for  opening  the  region  an  army 
of  anxious  men  was  encamped  about  the  borders,  awaiting  the 
signal  to  rush  across  the  fine  and  "stake  their  claims."  At  noon 
on  the  appointed  day  the  troops  who  were  on  guard  gave  the 
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signal,  and  a  mad  rush  for  the  best  lands  began.  Towns  already 
planned  on  paper  were  realized  first  as  cities  of  tents,  but  the 
next  year  Guthrie  apd  Oklahoma  had  each  reached  a  population 
of  about  five  thousand  people.  Ten  years  later  both  had  reached 
ten  thousand.    In  1907  Oklahoma  was  admitted  as  a  state. 

The  great  prairie  land  has  rapidly  been  brought  under  culti- 
vation or  used  for  grazing  purposes.  Cattle  raising  has  become  a 
great  industry,  and  the  great  meat-packing  business  which  we 
associate  with  Chicago,  St.  Louis,  and  Kansas  City  has  developed 
in  its  train.  The  mountains  have  been  made  to  yield  immense 
quantities  of  gold,  silver,  and  other  metals.  There  remain  only 
the  arid  or  desert  regions  of  the  Southwest.  Already  some  of 
this  land  has  been  made  fertile  by  irrigation,  and  plans  are  being 
made  to  irrigate  much  more.  This  will  mean  another  large  addi- 
tion to  the  farming  and  grazing  lands. 

The  "New  West"  has  come  to  have  many  important  cities  in 
the  years  since  the  war,  and  to  support  a  large  population.  Yet 
there  is  room  for  many  more  people,  and  for  a  greater  develop- 
ment of  the  country.  The  wisdom  of  the  Louisiana  Purchase 
as  well  as  the  advantage  to  the  country  of  possessing  the  Pacific 
coast  was  proven  long  ago.  Politically,  industrially,  conmiercially, 
we  could  ill  spare  from  our  country  the  great  West. 

THINGS  TO  REMEMBER 

1.  The  West  has  made  rapid  strides  in  population,  wealta,  and  impor- 
tance since  the  Civil  War. 

2.  Great  "trunk  line"  railroads  now  unite  the  East  and  the  West. 

3.  Land  has  been  given  by  the  government  to  settlers  in  the  West,  who 
have  built  up  great  farms  and  cattle  ranches  on  the  prairie  lands. 

4.  Conflicts  with  the  Indians  have  arisen  as  the  settlers  pushed  to  the 
westward.  Much  of  the  land  once  promised  to  the  Indian  as  his  forever 
has  been  taken  away  from  him  and  opened  for  settlement. 

THINGS  TO   READ 

1.  "The  Making  of  the  Great  West,"  Drake,  pp.  308-329. 

2.  "American  Indians,"  Starr,  pp.  221-227. 
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3.  "The  Story  of  the  Raflroad,"  Warman. 

4.  ''The  Louisiana  Purchase/'  Hitchcock,  pp.  241-286. 

5.  "The  Story  of  the  Cowboy,"  Hough. 

6.  "The  Story  of  the  Mine,"  Shinn. 

7    "The  Story  of  the  Indian,"  Grinneli. 

THINGS  TO  DO 

L  Find  the  meaning  of  emigrarUs,  prairie,  facUitUs,  freight,  homestead, 
reservation,  stake  a  claim,  arid,  irrigation, 

2.  Show  on  a  map  the  states  west  of  the  Mississippi,  marking  on  each 
the  date  of  its  admission. 

3.  Questions  for  class  discussion :  — 

(1)  Why  did  Congress  give  land  along  the  railroad  routes  to  the  com- 
panies building  the  roads  ?  What  return  did  Congress  expect  the 
companies  to  make  to  the  nation  for  these  grants  7 

(2)  Form  an  opinion  in  regard  to  the  treatment  of  the  Indians  by 
the  United  States  government.  Has  the  government  attempted 
to  civilize  the  Indians  ?  Should  it  do  so  ?  Have  the  Indians  shown 
a  desire  to  become  civilized?  How  can  the  govemmejit,  which 
always  paid  the  Indians  for  their  land,  be  accused  of  unfairness  in 
buying  it  ? 

(3)  Why  did  the  "Homestead  Law"  require  that  settlers  must  build 
homes  and  cultivate  their  farms  within  a  required  time  ? 

FOR  YOUR  NOTEBOOK 

1.  A  map  showing  transcontinental  railways,  important  cities  in  the 
V^est,  the  remaining  territory  from  which  states  can  be  made. 

2.  If  possible,  obtain  pictures  showing  the  resources  and  development 
of  the  West.  Advertising  matter  issued  by  Western  railroads  will  be  found 
of  much  service. 


XXVIII 
CHANGES  IN  INDUSTRIAL  CONDITIONS 

The  years  since  the  Civil  War  have  shown  industrial  develop- 
ment as  great  and  as  wonderful  as  the  change  and  development 
we  have  followed  in  the  West.  The  same  forces  —  the  railroad, 
the  telegraph,  improved  machinery,  new  inventions  —  have  been 
at  work  everywhere. 

Perhaps  more  wonderful  than  any  other  inventions  of  the 
period  are  the  uses  to  which  electricity  is  put.  We  are  soaccu^ 
UsM  of  tomed  to  the  telegraph,  the  telephone,  electric  lights 

electricity        and  heaters,  electric  cars,  boats,  and  carris^es,  that 
we  do  not  realize  how  recent  most  of  these  things  are. 

The  first  telegraph  message  was  flashed  along  the  wire  in  1844. 
The  telegraph  wrought  a  revolution  in  business  methods.  Rap- 
idly following  the  railroad,  it  soon  came  into  general  use  through- 
out America  and  in  Europe.  New  York  and  Philadelphia, 
Chicago  and  Washington,  Paris  and  Rome,  could  now  exchange 
real  ''daily  news"  with  each  other.  In  1852  a  successful  "sub- 
marine telegraph,''  imder  the  waters  of  the  English  Channel,  was 
Theflnt  put  into  operation.    London  could  now  exchange 

Atlantic  cable,  messages  with  the  continent  of  Europe.  Daring 
'^^  thinkers,  including  Samuel  Morse,  whose  genius  had 

invented  the  telegraph,  now  dreamed  of  a  telegraphic  cable  under 
the  waters  of  the  Atlantic.  London  and  New  York  must  talk 
together  as  London  and  Paris  did.  It  took  thirteen  years  of  suc- 
cessive failure  and  disappointment  to  realize  the  dream.  Suc- 
cess came  in  1866,  largely  through  the  perseverance  of  Cyrus  W. 
Field,  whom  we  must  honor  for  the  faith  with  which  he  expended 

all  his  great  fortune  for  the  accomplishment  of  what  most  men 

476 
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deemed  an  impossible  scbeme.  la  1902,  sixteen  cables  across 
the  Atlantic  were  in  use;  other  cables  Iiave  been  laid  to  connect 
various  parts  of  the  world.  The  latest  achievements  are  Pacific 
cables,  in  1902  from  Australia  to  British  Columbia,  seventy-eight 
hundred  miles,  and  in  1903  from  San  Francisco  to  the  Fhilippines.- 
about  the  same  distance. 

Not  yet,  however,  had  the  wonders  of  electricity  aa  a  message 
carrier  been  exhausted.  In  1875  came  the  telephone,  Alexander 
Bell's  wonderful  invention.  One  may  stand  now  in  The  tei»- 
one's  own  home  or  office,  and  may  send,  not  messages,  piuuM,  1S75 
but  the  sound  of  one's  own  voice,  over  the  wire  to  one's  friend  or 
business  associate.  We  may  talk  over  the  telephone  with  people 
in  our  own  town,  or  in  cities  many  miles  or  many  hundreds  of 
miles  away.  There  is  no  delay  as  with  the  telegraph  for  the 
delivery  of  messages  from  the  receiving  office.  We  simply  talk 
as  we  would  if  the  person  we  address  were  close  beside  us. 

Truly,  in  comparison  with  this  the  telegraph  seems  a  clumsy 
device.     And  yet  for  many  purposes  the  telegraph  is  as  useful  as 
ever.      Newspapers   and    railroads    make 
constant  use  of  it,  and  all  of  us  can  think 
of  times  when  a  short  message  by  telegraph 
exactly  suits  our  needs. 

Not  even  with  the  invention  of  the  tele- 
phone, however,  had  the  end  of  electrical 
talking  machines  come.  In  tiw  phono- 
1888  Thomas  Edison  produced  f"!*,  isas 
the  "phonograph,"  a  machine  which,  as  we 
all  know,  reproduces  the  sound  of  voices  in 
speech  or  song,  or  other  sounds  of  which  Thomat  a.  Eduon 

it  has  made  a  "record."    The  phonograph 
reproduces  these  sounds  any  length  of  time  after  they  were 
originally  made,  and  any  number  of  times  the  operator  desires. 
For  entertainment  the  phonograph  has  proven  a  great  success; 
and  it  has  some  business  uses. 
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In  1896  William  Marconi  succeeded  in  bringing  to  practical 
WireiMB  service  the  idea  of  "wireless  telegraphy."     By  use  of 

tciagraph;.  the  Marconi  system  we  may  now  receive  messages 
'*«'*  from  a  ship  anywhere  at  sea;    messages  have  beai 

eent  by  it  across  the  broad  Atlantic. 

Electricity  has  been  "harnessed  for  man's  use"  in  many  waj-s 
besides  these.    The  familiar  trolley  car  is  really  a  recent  inven- 


PetroleuTTi  ceMre,  Venuip>  County.  PL 
A  typical  AWDO  !□  the  oil  ngioDa. 

Lion,  the  first  practical  line  of  this  kind  having  been  built  in 
Kansas  City  in  1$34.  More  recent  than  this  is  the  automobile, 
which  has  become  a  familiar  sight  on  our  streets  mnce  the  last 
years  of  the  nineteenth  century.  Most  of  the  automobiles  we 
see  are  not  driven  by  electric  power  alone,  however,  but  by  what 
are  called  "internal  explosion"  engines.  Gasoline  or  naphtha 
gas  is  exploded  by  an  electric  spark,  providing  force  to  run  the 
carriage  or  car  or  boat  —  for  gasoline  power  boats  are  now  al- 
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most  as  common  in  our  harbors  and  on  our  rivers  as  automobiles 
are  on  land. 

The  use  of  electricity  for  lighting  is  the  last  step  in  a  succesdon 
of  improvements  in  the  illumination  of  streets  and  buildings. 


At  the  time  of  the  Civil  War  kerosene 


ImproTementi 


was  only  beginning  to  be  used,  taking  in  a 
the  place  of  whale  oil  and  of  candles,  "f"* 
In  fact,  the  first  successful  oil  well  in  America  was 
drilled  no  earlier  than  1S59.     Since  that  time  thou- 
sands of  oil  wells  have  been  drilled,  and 
many  miUions  of  gallons  of  petroleum 
are  used  every  year.     Petroleum  yields 
other  products  as  well  as  kerosene  — 
gasoline,  naphtha,  benzine,  vaseline,  and  parafGn 
being  familiar  to  us  all.    The  production  of  kero- 
sene and  methods  of  marketing  it  have  undergone 
great  changes  since  the  beginning  of  the  business. 
Transportation  problems  have  been  cleverly  solved 
by  the  use  of  "pipe  lines,"  pipes  being  laid  from 
the  wells  to  many  points  of  distribution 
throughout    the    country,    and     the    oil 
pumped  along  hundreds  of  miles,  saving 
much  handling  and  expense.     Long  before 
such  methods  had  been  even  thought  of,  however,  a  more  con- 
venient method  of  lighting  was  b^ging  for  recognition.     Gas- 
hghting    is    really   older    than    kerosene, 
dating  back  to  1827,  when  the  New  York 
Gaslight  Company  was  formed.     Gas  is 
now  in  general  use  for  lighting  and   for 
cooking.     Electric  lighting,  however,  dur- 
ing the  last  twenty  years  of  the  nineteenth 
century,  came  in  many  places  to  take  the 
place  of  both  kerosene   and   gas.      The  arc   light  is  the  older 
form  of.  electric  lighting,  while  the  incandescent  light,  first  shown 
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in  1879  by  its  inventor,  Thomas  Ediaon,  sprai^  into  almost  in- 
stant favor.  The  electric  light  is  convenient  and  safe,  siiice  no 
matches  are  used  to  light  it  and  no  unguarded  flame  is  exposed 
as  in  lamps  and  gaslights. 

In  addition  to  the  inventions  we  have  studied,  thousands  of 
other  inventions  or  improvements  have  come  to  increase  the  com- 
Incnue  of        f^^t  of  living,  and 
manolMtDrM;  to  aid  all  the  pro- 
'™»"'^  cesses  of  industry. 

**  Manufactures, 

aided  by  better  machinery,  have 
greatly  developed  since  the  war. 
Great  factories,  employing  hun- 
dreds of  workers,  have  taken 
the  places  of  the  smaller  shops. 
The  old  way,  by  which  man 
made  the  whole  of  an  article, 
hss  ^ven  way  to  the  "factorj- 
system,"  by  which  each  worker 
does  only  a  small  part  of  the 

BtDlimin  Franilln  s  Printing  Pren  i  it  i  . 

c™p««-Hbti»mod<™pT«».  worl^-    No  workman  can  make 

a  watch  or  a  pair  of  shoes.  He 
knows  only  his  own  small  share  of  the  work.  Often  be  merely 
tends  a  machine ;  for  it  seems  sometimes  nowadays  as  though 
men  and  machines  had  cbaoged  places  —  the  man's  work  becom- 
ing  mechanical,  and  the  machines  seeming  to  be  possessed  of 
almost  human  intelligence. 

Many  factory  workers  earn  too  little  to  support  their  families; 
and  since  women  and  even  children  can  tend  machines,  many  of 
them  are  employed.  Often  the  mother  works,  leaving  small  chil- 
dren uncared  for  at  home.  Sometimes  whole  families  spend  a 
long  day  in  the  mills. 

The  factories  have  drawn  many  people  from  the  rural  com- 
munities to  the  towns.     The  large  cities  have  grown  larger,  and 
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many  am&Il  towns  have  had  wonderful  growth.  This  great  in- 
crease of  town  and  city.life  has  brought  with  it  new  problems  for 
people  and  nation  to  face.  The  question  of  providing  Homw  for 
comfortable  homes  for  dwellers  in  crowded  districts  is  <=^7  <iw«iian 
one  of  these.  In  the  tenement  houses  many  people  live  under 
the  most  tmhealthful  conditions.  It  is  not  uncommon  for  a  large 
family  to  cook,  eat,  and  sleep  in  one  poorly  ventilated  room, 


Modem  Newspaper  Prew 

with  no  facilities  and  often  Uttle  desire  for  cleanUness  or  the  com- 
mon decencies  of  lif&  In  recent  years  great  numbers  of  "fiats" 
and  apartment  houses  for  the  comparatively  well  to  do  have 
been  built.  In  these  many  families  are  gathered  under  one  roof. 
The  fiat  dwellers  Uve  under  no  such  distressing  circumstances  as 
the  people  of  the  tenements.  But  many  of  them  suffer  from  a 
lack  of  fre^  air,  for  there  are  an  astonishing  number  of  window- 
lees  rooms  in -the  flats  of  New  York.  And  the  children  suffer,  as 
do  those  of  the  extremely  poor,  for  playgrounds.  There  is  no 
8i 
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playground  for  the  average  child  in  a  large  city  but  the  street. 
Attempts  arc  being  made  in  iiome  cities  to  rrraedy  this  evil  by 
parka  and  public  playgrounds.  In  New  York  the  recreation  piers 
and  the  free  bath  houses  along  the  river  are  used  by  many  thou- 
sandfi  of  people  during  the 
hot  days  of  summer.  Day 
nurseries,  where  working 
women  may  leave  their 
babies  to  be  cared  for,  are 
another  help.  But  all  these 
things  are  but  beginnings 
in  solving  the  question  of 
making  city  life  safe,  s&oi- 
tary,  and  happy  for  the 
poor. 

In  the  business  districts 
of  such  cities  as  New  York 
no  land  available  for  busi- 
ness use  is  allowed  to  stand 
idle.  Year  by  year  new 
buildings  have  been  carried 
higher  and  higher,  until  the 
"skyscraper,"  built  of  steel, 
has  come  to  tower  over  the 
buildings  of  earlier  date. 
Thirty  or  more  stories  is  not 
imusual,  while  the  Singer 
building,  in  New  York,  reaches  a  height  of  forty-one  stories. 

The  demand  for  rapid  transit  from  one  part  of  the  modem  city 
to  another  has  been  answered  not  only  by  trolley  lines,  but  by 
Improved  elevated  railroads  and  by  underground  rtulroads  or 

mdhodi  o(  subways,  by  bridges  over  rivers  and  by  tunnels  under 
truuiiiDcmM  j_|jgjj.  waters.  New  York  employs  all  these  methods. 
Great  ei^neering  projects  have  been  undertaken  and  carried  to 


.iDEsr  Building;, 
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success.  In  1883  was  completed  the  Brooklya  suspen^oD  bridge, 
at  that  time  a  great  achievement.  Other  bridges,  and  tunnels 
under  land  and  under  water  have  been  built  with  great  engineer- 
ing skill.    None  of  these  great  works  could  have  been  accomplished 


'  Breefclyn  BtMgs 

in  the  days  before  the  possibilities  of  steel  for  building  were  dis- 
covered. 

Another  grave  problem  which  confronts  the  cities,  and  there- 
fore the  nation,  is  that  of  immigration,  America  has  long  seemed 
a  havea  of  refuge  to  the  poor  and  oppressed  of  other 
lands.  In  the  early  years  of  the  republic  the  coming 
of  foreigners  was  so  much  a  matter  of  course  that  no  record  was 
kept  of  their  number.  Since  1820,  however,  records  have  been 
kept,  and  the  increase  of  immigrants  has  been  in  some  years  quite 
startling.  In  1900  the  foreign-bom  constituted  more  than  an 
eighth  of  the  total  population  of  the  country.  This  fact  in  itself 
is  not  serious,  perhaps,  but  we  read  that  more  than  a  third  of  the 
people  in  New  York  City  and  in  Chicago  are  foreign-bom,  and 
that  in  each  of  these  places  there  are  considerably  more  foreign- 
bom  males  of  voting  age  thtiii  there  are  native-born  males. 
It  is  clear  that  these  citiis  have  real  immigration  problems.  It  ia 
not  fair,  of  course,  to  class  all  immigrants  together.  Many  of  the 
people  who  come  to  us  from  other  lands  are  a  source  of  strength 
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rather  than  weakness  to  the  country.  But  when  the  ignorant  and 
those  who  are  unskilled  in  any  useful  labor  come,  they  become 
at  once  a  burden;  when  diseased  or  criminal  immigrants  come, 
they  endanger  the  life  or  welfare  of  all;  and  of  recent  years  in- 
creasing numbers  of  such  have  come.  Laws  have  been  made 
from  time  to  time  to  exclude  paupers  and  criniinals,  but  it  is 
difficult  to  enforce  them. 

The  immigrants  who  come  to  us  now  in  large  numbers  are  not 
of  the  races  which  gave  us  those  of  earUer  years.    In  the  ten  years 


An  Ocein  Steunihip — (ha  Ij/iHanla 
Thia  ship  ud  her  si 


from  1850  to  1860  more  than  half  of  our  immigrants  came  from 
the  British  Isles,  while  Germany  furnished  38  per  cent  of  the 
number.  In  1902  the  British  Isles  and  Germany  together  sent 
UB  only  llj-  per  cent,  the  great  bulk  of  immigration  (over  70  per 
cent)  coming  from  Italy,  Rusda,  "Poland,  and  Austria-Hungary. 

How  to  make  these  aliens  of  different  races,  languages,  and 
ways  of  life  into  Americans  is  the  great  problem  confrontii^  us. 
Those  who  most  readily  adopt  our  customs  make  the  best  citizens. 
Some  never  become  like  us,  coming  to  America  only  to  make 
money,  and  returning  to  their  own  land  when  their  ambition  is 
satisfied.    The  Chinese  are  of  this  sort,  and  they  have  long  been 
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con^dered  undesirable  additions  to  our  population.  Living  on 
only  a  fewcente  a  day,  they  are  willing  to  work  for  wages  which 
other  laborers  could  not  accept.  In  cities  where  they  have 
settled  in  any  numbers,  they  congr^ate  in  a  "Chinatown"  in 
which  unsanitary  living  is  combined  with  strange  cus-  Chinna 
toms  and  low  moral  standards,  if  not  crime;  it  is  w=l«wlw> 
believed  that  they  form  a  menace  to  our  civilizatioQ  as  well  as  to 


ProtpecHTB  Amorlcjn  CIHieni 

industrial  conditions.  In  the  early  days  of  California,  when  the 
gold  mines  were  drawing  thousands  with  their  promise  of  fortime, 
'  it  was  difficult  to  find  domestic  servants  and  common  laborers, 
and  the  Chinese  were  welcomed.  A  few  years  later  the  buildii^ 
of  the  Pacific  railroads  brought  still  greater  need,  and  great  num- 
bers of  Chinese  were  imported.  In  1868  a  treaty  with  China 
was  made  which  distinctly  encouraged  immigration.  Conditions 
soon  changed,  however.    The  completion  of  the  Union  Pacifio 
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brought  Eastern  workmen  to  try  their  fortunes  in  the  West,  and 
they  were  dismayed  at  the  terms  upon  which  they  must  enter 
into  competition  with  the  Chinese.  Gradually,  too,  the  habits  of 
the  Chinese  were  becoming  known,  and  it  was  only  a  short  time 
before  the  whole  Pacific  coast  was  crying  out  for  their  exclusion. 

It  proved,  however,  impossible  to  secure  a  treaty  from  China 
which  would  permit  entire  prohibition  of  Chinese  immigration, 
without  the  loss  of  protection  and  privileges  given  Americans  in 
China.  The  most  which  could  be  obtained  was  permission  to 
"regulate,  limit,  or  suspend"  the  coming  of  Chinese  laborers.  A 
treaty  to  this  effect  was  made  in  1880.  Congress  in  1882  sus- 
pended Chinese  immigration  for  ten  years.  In  1892  the  suspen- 
sion was  continued  for  a  second  period  of  ten  years.  In  1902  the 
exclusion  was  made  perpetual. 

There  has  been  for  several  years  a  growing  feeling  in  California 
against  the  Japanese,  who  have  to  a  certain  extent  taken  the 
places  of  the  Chinese  laborers.  California  demands  regulation  of 
Japanese  immigration,  and  is  likely  to  demand  the  exclusion  of 
the  Japanese. 

It  would  be  impossible  for  us  to  mention  all  the  changes  in 
ways  of  living  and  industrial  conditions  which  the  latter  half 
of  the  nineteenth  century  produced.  We  have  already  spoken  of 
the  great  growth  of  the  factory  system,  and  we  must  take  note 
of  the  tendency,  recently  and  rapidly  developed,  of  capitalists  to 
combine  into  huge  companies,  buying  up  smaller  concerns  or 
crowding  them  out.  The  greater  part  of  the  business  of  the  whole 
country  in  many  lines  is  in  the  hands  of  perhaps  two  or  three  cor- 
Trusts  porations.    The  Standard  Oil  Company  is  a  familiar 

example  of  this  way  of  doing  business,  and  there  are 
many  other  combinations  or  "trusts"  controlling  other  products. 
The  railroads  of  the  country  are  now  in  the  hands  of  not  many 
more  than  a  half-dozen  companies.  The  questions  which  this 
tendency  to  combination  brings  up  we  shall  return  to  in  a  later 
chapter. 
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THINGS  TO  REMEMBER 

1.  Great  industrial  changes  have  taken  place  since  the  Civil  War.  Many 
of  the  common  comforts  of  our  homes,  as  well  as  many  widely  used  me- 
chanical appliances,  are  inventions  of  this  period. 

2.  The  first  successful  Atlantic  cable  was  laid  in  1866. 

3.  The  telephone,  the  phonograph,  the  wireless  telegraph,  electric  cars, 
electric  lights,  the  automobile,  and  the  motor  boat  are  some  of  the  elec- 
trical inventions  which  have  changed  home  life  and  business  methods. 

4.  Great  factories  have  taken  the  place  of  the  small  shops  in  which 
things  were  formerly  made. 

5.  The  increase  of  town  and  city  life  has  brought  new  and  serious  prob- 
lems to  the  people  of  the  nation.  The  large  number  of  foreign-bom  people 
in  the  cities  of  the  North  and  West  to  be  made  into  Americans  presents^ 
perhaps,  the  gravest  question  of  all. 

THINGS  TO  READ 

1.  "Four  American  Inventors,"  Perry,  pp.  205-260. 

2.  "American  Inventions  and  Inventors,"  Mowry,  pp.  77-89,  221-244, 
278-294. 

THINGS   TO   DO 

1.  Find  the  meaning  of  svbmarinef  cable,  rural,  engineering,  aiLapension, 
immigration,  aliens,  menace,  exclusion,  corporcUions. 

2.  Discuss  in  class :  — 

(1)  Are  our  "modem  conveniences"  really  benefits?  Are  our  lives 
any  better  because  of  them  ? 

(2)  What  are  the  advantages  of  city  life?  of  country  life?  Has 
country  life  changed  in  equal  measure  with  city  life?  What  are 
the  disadvantages  of  city  life  ?  of  country  life  ? 

FOR  YOUR  NOTEBOOK 

1.  Samuel  F.  B.  Morse.     (Portrait) 
The  Electric  Telegraph,  1844. 

2.  Thomas  A.  Edison.     (Portrait) 
(Name  his  chief  inventions.) 

3.   The  modern  city. 

Compare  the  cities  of  to-day  with  the  old-fashioned  city  or  town.  Men- 
tion size,  kind  of  buildings,  streets,  transpo.rtation  facilities,  industries, 
commerce.     Illustrate,  if  possible. 


XXIX 

THE  NEW  SOUTH 

It  is  pleasant  for  us  to  remember  that  in  the  progress  of  the 
days  since  the  war  the  South  has  nobly  borne  its  part.  ''There 
was  a  South  of  slavery  and  secession  —  that  South  is  dead. 
There  is  a  South  of  Union  and  freedom  —  that  South,  thi^nk  Grod, 
is  living,  breathing,  growing  every  hour."  These  words,  spoken 
in  1866  by  .one  of  the  South's  leading  men,  have  been  more  than 
justified  as  the  years  have  passed. 

''The  old  South,"  said  Henry  Grady  of  Atlanta,  in  an  address 
in  New  York  in  1886,  "rested  everything  on  slavery  and  agricul- 
ture. —  The  new  South  presents  a  perfect  democracy  —  a  hun- 
dred farms  for  every  plantation,  fifty  homes  for  every  palace  — 
and  a  diversified  industry  that  meets  the  complex  needs  of  this 
complex  age." 

And  again  in  the  same  speech  he  says,  "We  have  challenged 
your  spinners  in  Massachusetts  and  your  iron  makers  in  Penn- 
New  ittdustriM  sylvania."  Before  the  war  the  South  manufactured 
in  the  South  j^one  of  the  cotton  it  raised ;  but  the  end  of  the  nine- 
teenth century  saw  nearly  one  third  of  the  cotton  mills  in  the 
country  located  in  the  Southern  states;  while  in  a  list  of  states 
producing  pig  iron,  in  1901  Alabama  stands  first.  Birmingham, 
a  typical  manufacturing  city  of  the  South,  shows  vigorous  growth. 
Chartered  as  a  city  in  1871,  with  a  population  of  less  than  a 
thousand,  in  1900  it  had  gained  a  population  of  over  thirty-eight 
thousand.  Nashville,  in  Tennessee,  had  in  1900  nearly  five  times 
its  population  in  1860,  and  a  varied  list  of  manufactures,  in  addi- 
tion to  a  large  trade  in  lumber,  cotton,  grain,  and  flour. 

Atlanta,  which  had  been  almost  entirely  destroyed  during  the 
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war,  was  quickly  rebuilt;  aud  is  now  a  larger  city  than  Hartford, 
Connecticut,  and  quite  as  busy  as  its  Northern  sister.  Other 
towns  show  similar  increase  and  industry. 

Even  in  sections  where  agriculture  is  still  the  chief  or  only 
pursuit,  many  products  have  now  taken  the  place  of  the  once 
imiversal  cotton.  And  yet  the  cotton  crop  has  jhywbUM 
steadily  grown,  the  number  of  pounds  of  cotton  raised  oops 
in  1900  being  twice  that  of  1860.  The  variety  of  present-day 
crops  has  brought  Southern  fruit  and  vegetables  to  our  Northern 
markets.  ''The  whole  coast  line  is  a  garden,"  said  the  editor  of 
one  of  our  leading  magazines  in  1907,  and  he  tells  of  fortunes 
that  are  being .  made  by  the  raising  of  celery  and  cabbages  and 
early  fruits. 

There  are  many  instances  which  we  might  add  to  show  the 
growth  and  industrial  activity  of  the  New  South.  New  Orleans 
has  risen  to  second  rank  in  the  coimtry  as, an  export  city,  sur- 
passed only  by  New  York.  Six  great  railroads  make  the  city 
their  terminus,  while  steamship  lines  extend  from  New  Orleans  to 
all  parts  of  the  world. 

A  large  part  of  this  commercial  activity  has  come  as  a  result 
of  the  improvement  of  the  river  mouth.  The  Mississippi  brings 
down  vast  quantities  of  mud,  which,  as  the  river  jniprovement 
broadens  at  the  mouth  and  the  current  slackens,  are  of  the  mouth 
deposited,  filling  up  the  channels.  Heavy  draft  ships  ^  *^  MMta- 
could  not  ascend  to  the  city,  and  various  plans  were  ^^ 
considered  for  deepening  the  water  way.  James  B.  Elads,  an  engi- 
neer of  ability,  proposed  to  Congress  to  deepen  the  channels  by 
means  of  the  "jetty  system."  The  building  of  jetties  would  make 
the  channels  narrower,  thus  producing  a  swift  current  which  by  its 
own  action  would  wash  away  the  deposits  and  clear  the  channel. 
Congress,  though  reluctantly,  finally  gave  Eads  permission  to 
make  the  attempt  on  one  of  the  channels;  his  work  was  com- 
pleted in  1879,  and  was  a  complete  success. 

The  industrial  growth  of  the  South  has  been  shown  by  several 
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interesting  and  instructive  exhibitions  of  Southern  product& 
The  Cotton  Centennial  Exposition  at  New  Orleans,  in  1884, 
marked  a  century  since  the  first  bale  of  cotton  was  exported  from 
America,  in  1784.  The  Cotton  States  Exposition,  held  at  At^ 
lanta,  followed  in  1895;  the  Southern  States  and  West  India 
Exposition  was  held  at  Charleston,  in  1901;  and  the  Jamestown 
Exposition,  in  1907,  celebrated  the  close  of  the  third  century 
since  the  settlement  of  Virginia.  All  of  these  served  to  show 
the  people  of  the  whole  country  the  great  natural  wealth  of 
the  South  and  the  wonderful  industrial  advance  made  by  the 
Southern  people. 

The  educational  progress  of  the  South  has  been  no  less  marked 
than  its  industrial  growth.  Before  the  war,  free  public  schools 
EdacAtion  in  were  almost  unknown  in  the  slave  states.  Now  every 
the  South  state  of  the  South  maintains  public  schools  for  both 
negro  and  white  children.  Large  sums  have  been  given  by  chari- 
table people  for  the  teaching  of  the  negroes,  and  much  is  being 
done  along  the  line  of  industrial  education.  Schools  at  Hamp- 
ton in  Virginia  and  at  Tuskegee  in  Alabama  have  become  famous 
for  their  work  —  not  alone  in  giving  the  negroes  "book  learning," 
but  in  teaching  them  how  to  live  and  how  to  work.  The  name 
of  Booker  T.  Washington  has  become  familiar  throughout  the 
land;  he  is  a  leader  of  his  people,  aiming  to  educate  them  into 
industrial  independence. 

The  "negro  problem"  still  confronts  the  South.  But  the  prog- 
ress the  race  is  making  insures  a  safer  solution  of  the  problem 
than  seemed  probable  in  the  reconstruction  days. 

THINGS  TO  REMEMBER 

1.  The  changes  in  the  South  since  the  war  seem  largely  the  result  of  the 
change  from  slave  to  free  labor.  No  longer  limited  to  raising  cx)tton, 
the  Southern  people  have  developed  the  great  natural  resources  of  tlieir 
country.  Cotton  manufacturing,  iron  working,  coal  mining,  market  garden- 
ing, have  all  brought  wealth  into  the  South. 
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2.  The  commerce  of  New  Orleans  has  attained  wonderful  growth  since 
the  improvement  of  the  mouth  of  the  Mississippi;  this  work  was  done  by 
James  B.  £ads. 

3.  Free  education  in  the  South  has  done  much  to  change  the  condition 
of  both  *'poor  whites"  and  negroes. 


THINGS  TO  READ 
The  World's  Work,  June,  1907   (Southern  number). 

THINGS  TO  DO 

1.  Find  the  meaning  of  diversified,  complex,  pig  iron,  termintu,  indus- 
trial editcation. 

FOR  YOUR  NOTEBOOK 

The  New  South. 

(Write  in  the  form  of  a  composition  as  many  of  the  facts  in  regard  tc 
the  development  of  the  South  since  the  war  as  you  can  remember.  Out- 
side facts  gathered  from  your  reading  should  be  included.) 


XXX 

POLITICS  SINCE  THE  WAR 

I.  Grant's  Presidency 

The  settlement  by  the  war  of  all  questions  pertaining  to  slavery 
ha3  made  possible  a  new  Union  —  one  in  which  no  section  is 
hostile  to  any  other,  and  in  which  questions  of  national  rather 
than  sectional  importance  have  occupied  the  attention  of  the 
political  world. 

With  the  exception  of  two  presidential  terms,  the  Republican 
party  has  been  uniformly  successful  in  electing  the  President  since 
1860.  It  has  not  always  been  successful  in  controlling  both 
houses,  however,  so  that  sometimes  full  power  has  been  denied  it; 
but  on  the  whole  it  has  been  a  period  of  Republican  rule. 

General  Grant,  elected  in  1868,  served  for  two  terms,  but  he 
was  somewhat  out  of  his  element  in  a  political  atmosphere,  and 
Gnuit  as  judged  men  less  acutely  than  he  judged  military  situ- 
Preside&t  ations.  His  term  of  service  was  marred  by  much 
corruption  in  office;  and  while  nobody  doubted  Grant's  own 
honesty,  it  was  believed  that  unscrupulous  poUticians  had  a 
good  deal  of  influence  with  him  and  used  this  influence  to  fur- 
ther their  own  ends.  Corruption  seemed  to  have  entered  all  de- 
partments of  public  life.  In  New  York  the  infamous  "Tweed 
ring"  gained  absolute  control  of  the  city  government,  and  voted 
into  their  own  pockets  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars  before  the 
people  of  the  city  realized  what  was  going  on.  In  other  cities 
conditions  were  almost  as  bad.  State  governments  were  cor- 
rupted;  bribery  was  charged  against   congressmeii,   and    even 

against  a  member  of  the  Cabinet. 
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Many  men  who  were  far  above  bribery  or  corruption  were  more 
or  less  moved  by  the  spirit  of  speculation,  which  was  widespread 
at  this  time.  You  will  remember  that  business  at  the  North  bad 
been  stimulated  by  the  demands  of  the  war,  and  that  Ftnandai 
many  fortunes  had  been  made  in  supplying  these  eoaditiooi 
demands.  Now  that  the  war  was  over,  new  enterprises  were 
sought,  and  the  desire  to  get  rich  quickly  overcame  the  judgment 
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01  many  business  men.    It  was  the  old  story  of  Jackson's  time 


Many  causes  combined  to  produce  a  scarcity  of  money.  In 
IS71  a  terrible  fire  raged  in  Chicago  for  three  days,  destroying 
two  million  dollars'  worth  of  property.  In  1872  a  like  disaster 
overtook  Boston. 

Great  sums  of  money  were  required  to  rebuild  these  cities,  and 
much  was  withdrawn  from  other  enterprises  for  this  purpose. 
Another  cause  for  scarcity  was  the  great  amount  of  railroad 
building  going  on.  Many  of  these  roads  could  give  no  return  for 
many  years  for  the  money  invested  in  them,  until  settlements 
fi^w  up  along  their  path  through  the  wilderness.    Quarrels  be* 
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tween  railroad  companies  and  farmers  who  wished  lower  freight 
rates  added  to  the  reluctance  which  people  were  beginning  to  feel 
toward  investing  in  railroad  bonds.  Bankers  holding  these  bonds 
for  sale  could  not  find  purchasers. 

The  failure  of  the  firm  of  Jay  Cooke  and  Company  was  the 
beginning  of  the  trouble  which  was  sure  to  come.  This  firm  had 
been  of  great  service  to  the  government  during  the  war,  obtain- 
ing  loans  and  selling  government  bonds;  and  it  was  considered 
one  of  the  strongest  financial  firms  in  the  country.  Its  failure 
Carried  many  other  business  men  to  ruin,  and  the  "Black  Friday" 
on  which  it  occurred  was  a  terrible  day  in  New  York  and,  indeed, 
in  many  other  places.  During  the  years  1873  and  1874  over  ten 
thousand  business  failures  took  place. 

The  unsettled  and  depressing  condition  of  the  country  led  to 
much  dissatisfaction  with  the  party  in  power.  Already,  at  the 
New  poiiti-  election  of  1872,  new  parties  had  begim  to  appear  — 
cai  parties  h^q  Liberal  Republicans,  who  opposed  Grant's  re- 
election; the  Labor  Reform  party,  which  was  formed  to  uphold 
the  rights  of  the  workingman;  and  the  Prohibition  party,  which 
wished  to  make  the  liquor-selling  question  a  political  one,  and  to 
subordinate  all  other  questions  to  it.  The  Republicans,  however, 
continued  in  power. 

In  1876  there  was  grave  doubt  as  to  the  ability  of  the  party 
to  retain  its  control.  The  presence  of  new  parties  in  the  field, 
the  "hard  times,"  the  corruption  in  government  officials,  all  com- 
bined to  cause  dissatisfaction  with  Republican  rule.  The  great 
Currency  question  of  this  campaign  was  in  regard  to  the  cur- 
questions  rency.  There  was  still  in  circulation  more  than  three 
hundred  millions  in  paper  money,  issued  in  war  time.  Some 
people  believed  that  this  should  be  withdrawn,  and  only  gold  or 
Election  silver  be  used  as  legal  tender.     Others  believed  that 

of  1876  even  more  paper  money  should  be  issued,  and  the 

''Greenback  party"  was  formed  to  advocate  this.    The  Repub- 
lican candidate  was  Rutherford  B.  Hayes,  thrice  governor  of 
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Ohio;  the  Democrate  named  Samuel  J.  Tilden,  of  New  York,  who 
had  won  national  fame  by  his  able  leadership  in  the  movement 
against  the  Tweed  ring,  and  who  was  now  governor  of  New  York. 

The  election  was  very  close,  and  for  the  first  time  in  our  his- 
tory the  result  was  disputed.    In  three  Southern  states  both 
sides  claimed  the  victory,  and  the  result  of  the  whole  election 
turned  upon  the  returns  from  these  states. 
There  seemed  little  hope  of  settling  the 
matter  in  Congress,  where  the  Senate  was 
Repubhcan  and  the  House  since  1874  had 
had  a  majority  of  Democrats. 

At  length  Congress  voted  to  refer  the 
matter  to  an  Electoral  Commission,  com- 
posed of  five  senators,  five  representatives, 
and  five  judges  of  the  Supreme  Court. 
There  was  much  discussion  as  to  who 
these  judges  should  be,  and  it  was  decided 
to  choose  two  Democrats  and  two  Repub- 
licans, leaving  them  to  choose  the  fifth  pmbLh,  isTT-i'ffi" 
judge   themselves.     This  was   done,  and 

the  fifteen  members  of  the  commission  met  and  undertook  to 
settle  the  disputed  points. 

Great  excitement  and  bitter  feeling  prevailed  throughout  the 
country.  When,  however,  the  decision  was  made  in  favor  of 
Hayes,  it  was  accepted  calmly  by  the  Democrats,  although  it  was 
evident  from  the  vote  that  the  decision  was  purely  a  partisan 
one.  The  decision  was  not  reached  until  March  2,  and  Hayes 
was  duly  inaugurated  on  the  4th. 


II.  Cdrrency  Questions 

On  January  1,  1879,  according  to  a  law  passed  in  Grant's  ad- 
ministration, "specie  payment"  was  resumed  by  the  government. 
After  that  date,  holders  of  greenbacks  or  paper  money  could,  if 
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they  wished,  have  them  exchanged  by  the  government  for  gold. 
Thia  act  of  course  established  a  finn  value  for  the  greenbacks. 
For  the  first  time  since  the  war  they  were  "as  good  aa  gold." 

Money  questions,  however,  still  remained  to  occupy  the  atten- 
tion of  the  country  and  Congress.  The  question  of  the  coinage 
of  silver  has  been  before  the  country  many  times  and  has  figured 
as  an  issue  in  several  presidential  campaigns.  It  is  impossible  for 
youi^  students  to  go  into  the  questions  of  coiiu^e  and  currency 
very  deeply.    A  few  of  the  facts  bearing  on  the  silver  question, 


Tha  Mint,  PhllideLphli 

however,  we  may  study  with  profit.    The  principal  facts  in  the 
history  of  silver  coinage  in  the  United  States  are  these:  — 

1.  In  1792  a  double  unit  of  money  value  was  established  by 
law  —  a  gold  dollar  and  a  silver  dollar,  with  fifteen  times  as  much 
silver  in  the  latter  as  gold  in  the  former  —  that  is,  with  a  ratio  of 
IStol. 

2.  In  1834,  because  of  a  decrease  in  the  value  of  silver,  this 
ratio  was  chained  to  16  to  1. 

3.  After  the  discovery  of  gold  in  California  the  value  of  gold 
dropped,  and  silver  dollars  came  to  be  worth  more  than  gold 
dollars.  This  led  to  the  disappearance  of  silver  dollars  from  cir- 
culation.    They  were  worth  more  as  bullion  than  aa  coin. 

i.  In  1873  Congress  stopped  the  coinage  of  the  silver  dollar. 
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5.  The  openiDg  of  silver  nuDes  in  the  West  led  to  greatly  in- 
creased production  of  silver.  Miners  wished  to  have  their  silver 
coined  at  the  mints.  Several  "free  coinage"  bills  were  defeated 
in  Congress. 

6.  In  1878  Congress  resumed  the  coinage  of  silver  dollars,  at 
the  old  ratio  of  16  to  1.  The  taw  required  the  government  to 
buy  at  least  two  miUion  dollars'  worth  of  silver  a  month,  and 
make  it  into  dollars.     Since  these  dollars  are  heavy  and  clumsy 
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.0  handle  in  business,  the  law  provided  that  they  might  be  stored 
in  the  Treasury,  and  paper  "silver  certificates"  put  into  circula- 
tion in  their  place.     (The  Bland-Allison  Law.) 

7.  Eflforts  were  still  made  to  obtain  free  coinage.  In  1890  the 
law  was  again  changed.  Henceforth  the  government  was  to  buy 
4,500,000  ounces  of  silver  a  month,  and  pay  for  it  with  Treasury 
notes  which  the  holders  might  have  redeemed  in  gold  or  silver  if 
they  wished.     (The  Sherman  Law.) 

8.  In  order  to  be  at  all  times  ready  to  redeem  in  gold  the 
Treasury  notes  as  well  as  the  old  greenbacks,  a  large  "gold  re- 
serve" was  necessary  in  the  Treasury.  This  kept  much  gold  out 
of  circulation.    It  became  scarce.    People  began  to  fear  that  the 
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government  could  not  get  gold  enough  to  pay  its  constantly  in- 
creasing gold  obligations.  A  fear  grew  that  it  would  begin  to 
pay  in  silver. 

Silver  being  plenty  was  no  longer  worth  a  sixteenth  of  the  value 
of  gold.  Few  people  were  willing  to  accept  silver  dollars  as  equal 
in  value  to  gold.    Business  suffered,  and  these  causes,  combined 
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with  others,  brought  about  a  financial  panic  in  1893.  President 
Cleveland  summoned  Congress  in  special  session  to  reUeve  the 
situation;   Congress  stopped  the  buying  of  silver. 

This  roused  the  wrath  of  the  silver  men  in  the  West,  and  the 
old  cry  of  free  coinage  at  16  to  1  was  raised.  In  the  next  presi- 
dential campaign,  free  silver  was  the  leading  issue.  For  some 
time  both  Democrats  and  RepublieanB  had  been  avoiding  the 
silver  question  for  fear  of  causing  a  split  in  their  ranks.  For 
there  were  silver  Democrats  and  gold  Democrats,  as  there  were 
«lver  Republicans  and  gold  Republicans.  But  the  silver  ques- 
tion would  be  put  off  no  longer.  There  was  a  struggle  in  the 
convention  of  each  party,  ending  in  the  advocacy  of  the  gold 
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standard  by  the  Republicans,  while  the  Democrats  voted  to  sup« 
port  free  silver.  In  each  case  the  split  which  had  been  dreaded 
came,  and  there  was  a  great  amomit  of  independent  voting  in 
the  election.  The  campaign  was  an  interesting  one.  People 
were  anxious  to  form  correct  judgments  on  the  silver  question, 
and  the  country  was  flooded  with  campaign  documents  explain- 
ing the  position  of  each  party.  WiUiam  J.  Bryan,  the  Democratic 
candidate,  was  defeated.  William  McKinley,  the  Republican 
nominee,  became  President  March  4,  1897.  The  nation  had  thus 
declared  for  the  gold  standard,  and  since  this  time  the  question 
of  free  silver  has  received  slight  attention. 

THINGS  TO  REMEMBER 

1.  In  the  presidential  campaign  of  1896,  the  silver  question  was  the 
important  issue.    The  people  voted  to  sustain  the  gold  standard. 

III.    The  Tabipp 

The  years  which  witnessed  the  agitation  of  the  coinage  ques- 
tion have  seen  also  various  attempts  to  adjust  the  tariff  to  please 
now  this  party  or  faction,  now  that.  The  tariff  question,  we 
must  remember,  was  in  the  days  before  the  war  one  of  the  causes 
leading  to  bitterness  between  the  North  and  the  South.  The 
Democratic  party,  to  which  most  Southern  voters  belonged,  was 
early  pledged  to  the  principle  of  tariff  for  revenue  only,  while  the 
National  Republicans,  the  Whigs,  and  the  Republicans,  in  turn 
were  advocates  of  a  tariff  which  should  protect  American  indus- 
tries. In  the  early  days,  when  the  South  was  a  strictly  farming 
section,  the  tariff  question  did  much  to  increase  the  sectional  char- 
acter of  the  two  parties. 

Tariff  legislation  up  to  Jackson's  time  we  have  already  studied. 
Since  that  time,  its  history  is  briefly  as  follows:  — 

1.  In  1833  the  Compromise  tariff  was*  passed  to  quiet  South- 
em  opposition  to  protection.    It  provided  for  a  gradual  yearly 
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reduction  of  duties  until  1842,  after  which  they  were  to  remain 
stationary. 

2.  In  1842  government  revenues  were  less  than  expenses. 
Congress  passed  a  new  tariff  act;  still,  however,  for  revenue  only. 

3.  In  1857  a  reduction  was  again  made,  until  duties  were  lower 
than  at  any  time  since  1816. 

4.  In  1861  the  Republican  party  came  into  power.  Pledged  to 
the  principle  of  protection,  the  Republicans  passed  the  Morrill 
protective  tariff.  It  was  increased  twice  during  the  year,  less  for 
protection,  however,  than  for  war  expenses. 

5.  The  war  threw  the  tariff  question  into  the  background. 
Not  until  1880  did  it  again  become  an  active  issue.  By  that 
time  the  revenue  was  far  greater  than  government  expenses,  and 
there  was  a  constantly  increasing  surplus  in  the  Treasury.  The 
Democratic  platform  in  the  campaign  of  1880  called  for  tariff 
reform.  The  Republicans,  however,  were  successful  in  the  elec- 
tion, and  although  a  bill  to  reduce  the  tariff  was  passed  in  1882, 
the  reduction  was  very  slight. 

6.  In  the  presidential  campaign  of  1884,  the  Democratic  plat- 
form promised  a  real  reduction  of  the  tariff.    The  Republican 
platform  pledged  that  party  to  reduce  the  surplus,  but  still  de- 
clared for  protection.     For  the  first  time  since  the  war,  the  Demo- 
crats elected  their  candidate  for  President.     President  Cleveland's 
first  message  to  Congress  recommended  reduction,  and  his  message 
of  1887  was  entirely  taken  up  with  discussion  of  the  tariff  ques- 
tion.   The  surplus  was  now  nearly  one  hundred  and  forty  million 
dollars.     Cleveland   declared  the  existing  tariff  laws  "vicious, 
inequitable,  and  illogical."    After  this  message,  the  House  passed 
a  tariff  bill  known  as  the  Mills  bill,  which  it  was  estimated  would 
reduce  the  surplus  by  fifty  million  dollars.     It  did  not  pass  the 
Senate,  the  Democrats  lacking  the  necessary  majority.    And  in 
the  next  year's  election  the  Democrats  lost  their  power. 

7.  When  Benjamin  Harrison  became  President  in  1889,  he  was 
supported  by  Republican  majorities  in  both  House  and  Senate. 
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In  1890  the  McKinley  tariff  bill  was  passed;    it  reduced  the 

revenue  by  sixty  million  dollars  yearly,  but  it  maintained  the 

principle  of  protection  by  increasing  duties 

on  such  goods  as  came  into  competition  with 

American  products.     The  reduction  was  ob- 

tuned  by  placing  on  the  free  list  all  things 

not  produced  in  America. 
This  tariff  law  included  a  clause  authorising 

the  makii^  of  reciprocity  treaties  with  coun- 
tries which  were  wilhng  to  grant  ub  favorable 

tariff  regulations.     Several  of  these  treaties 

were  made.     This  reciprocity  clause  was  in-  

Berted  lai^ely  through  the  influence  of  James        pr„id„t,  issv-isea. 

G.  Blaine,  at  this  time  Secretary  of  State. 

8.  In  1893  the  Democrats  returned  to 
power,  with  Cleveland  again  as  President. 
In  1894  the  Wilson  tariff  law  reduced 
duties  about  one  quarter ;  sufficient 
revenue  was  to  be  insured  by  a  tax  on 
incomes  which  exceeded  four  thousand 
dollars  a  year.  The  Supreme  Comt 
declared  this  income  tax  unconstitu- 
tional, and  the  revenue  produced  under 
the  Wilson  law  was  not  sufficient  to 
meet  government  expenses.  By  the  end 
of  Cleveland's  second  term  the  national 
juoM  c.  BUna  ^^bt  had  been  increased  by  mere  than 

Ibr  tnur  ymn  ■  Sapubticsik  two  hundred  and  sixty  milhons. 

lrtUt'd1pirr.t™H,''  ™       Q-   I^  ^^^  **"«  Republicans  returned 

Domiuted  (or   Pmidsnt  In  to  powcr,  with  William   McKiuley  as 

c^'a^  '"  '""'*'  ^'  President.     He   immediately   called   an 

extra  session  of  Congress  to  consider  the 

tariff  question.    The  Dingley  tariff  bill,  closely  copied  from  the 

McKinley  Act,  but  with  slightly  lower  duties,  was  passed. 
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In  the  campaign  preceding  the  election  of  1908,  the  tariff  was  a 
prominent  issue,  both  parties  promising  reform  in  case  of  election. 
The  Republicans  being  successful,  President  Taft  called  a  special 
session  of  Congress  immediately  after  taking  his  seat,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  tariff  revision.  The  new  law,  passed  in  August,  1909, 
was  a  disappointment  to  many.  There  were  minor  changes  but 
not  the  real  "revision  downward"  which  had  been  expected. 

The  victory  of  the  Democratic  party  in  the  election  of  1912 
gave  promise  of  a  real  reduction.  This  promise  has  been  redeemed 
in  the  Underwood  law  passed  in  September,  1913. 

A  Democratic  Congress  has  in  this  law  made  sweeping  reduc- 
tions and  has  placed  many  necessities  on  the  free  list.  A  tax 
upon  incomes,  made  possible  by  elections  and  amendments,  is 
also  a  feature  of  the  law. 

The  question  of  "free  trade  or  protection"  is  one  which  must 
come  to  interest  you  as  you  grow  older  and  take  your  places 
among  the  men  and  women  of  the  future.  The  arguments  in  favor 
of  each  are  perhaps  too  difficult  for  you  to  understand  now,  and 
the  record  of  tariff  legislation  you  have  just  read  you  cannot 
expect  to  remember  in  its  details,  but  you  can  remember  what 
each  party  stands  for,  and  that  some  trial  has  been  made  of  each 
system.  The  Republicans  have  had  almost  unbroken  power 
since  1861,  and  in  consequence  the  country  stands  to-day  as  a 
strong  protectionist  nation.  Whether  or  not  it  will  continue  thus, 
we  cannot  say.  It  may  be  that  you  will  be  among  those  who  will 
some  day  decide  the  future  policy  of  the  nation. 


THINGS    TO  REMEMBER 

1.  The  Republicans,  having:  been  in  power  for  many  years,  have  made 
the  United  States  a  strong  protectionist  nation. 

2.  The  Democrats,  believing:  in  tariff  for  revenue  only,  continue  to 
demand  tariff  reform. 
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IV.  Civil  Service  Reform 

Other  important  political  questions  which  have  come  up  since 
the  war  are  connected  with  the  civil  service,  with  capital  and 
labor,  and  with  our  relations  with  foreign  nations. 

The  civil  service  we'  must  understand  as  including  thousands 
of  government  officials  in  many  departments,  from  important 
custom  house  officials  to  department  or  village  postmasters' 
clerks.  All  of  these  civil  servants  are,  by  the  authority  of  the 
Constitution,  appointed  by  the  President,  "by  and  with  the  ad- 
vice and  consent  of  the  Senate."  The  spoils  system,  since  its 
beginning  in  Jackson's  time,  had  by  1860  grown  to  vast  propor- 
tions, imtil  not  only  the  great  offices  but  minor  clerkships  and 
fourth-rate  post-offices  were  considered  as  spoils.  There  were  few 
if  any  civil  servants  who  did  not  tremble  when  a  change  of 
power  came. 

The  evils  of  such  a  system  were  many.  Appointments  made 
for  political  reasons  could  not  always  fall  upon  the  people  best 
fitted  to  do  the  work.  The  uncertainty  of  continuing  in  office, 
or  rather  the  practical  certainty  of  losing  office  in  case  of  a  change 
of  power,  was  not  Ukely  to  bring  out  a  person's  best  work.  Many 
officeholders  were  far  more  active  in  politics  than  in  civil  service. 
Perhaps  worst  of  all  was  the  custom  which  had  grown  up  of 
demanding  campaign  contributions  from  officeholders,  on  the 
groimd  that  those  who  did  not  aid  in  keeping  in  power  the  party 
by  which  they  had  received  office,  would  lose  their  positions. 

Office  seekers  came  to  be  a  constant  and  great  annoyance  to 
incoming  Presidents.  Throngs  of  "friends  of  the  party"  clamored 
for  attention,  each  claiming  that  he  had  contributed  to  the  vic- 
tory, and  demanding  office  as  a  reward. 

For  many  years  these  things  went  on  with  scarcely  a  protest. 
But  after  the  war,  public  opinion  began  to  be  roused  to  the  fact 
that  the  public  service  ought  to  be  apart  from  and  above  the 
petty  scheming  of  pp,l|tician9  **- that  clerk^  ^d  postmasters, 
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revenue  officers  and  consule,  should  be  selected  for  their  fitness  for 
their  work,  and,  once  appointed  and  trained  in  their  duties,  should 
be  retained  as  long  as  their  work  was  well  and  faithfully  done. 

Congress  had  little  sympathy  with  such  sentiments  as  these, 
but  the  movement  grew  too  strong  to  be  ignored,  and  in  1871 
Congress  was  compelled  to  take  some  action.  The  President  waa 
authorized  to  appoint  a  Civil  Service  Commission,  which  should 
prescribe  rules  for  admission  to  the  civil  service.  This  was  the 
first  victory  for  Civil  Service  Reform. 

President  Grant  appointed  the  commissioB,  but  the  opposi- 
tion of  the  politicians  was  bitter,  and  after  less  than  four  years' 
trial  the  plan  was  abandoned.  In  1877, 
however,  a  Civil  Service  Reform  Associa- 
tion was  organized  in  New  York,  which 
went  to  work  at  once  to  strengthen  public 
opinion  in  favor  of  reform.  Meetings 
were  held,  magazine  articles  published, 
and  the  newspapers  constantly  employed 
to  keep  the  question  before  the  people. 
The  association  was  soon  enlarged  into  a 
national  one,  and  its  force  began  to  be 
felt.  The  election  of  1880  showed  the 
spoils  system  at  its  worst.  The  Repub- 
j>nie>  A.  Carfietd  licau  Candidate,  James  A.  Garfield,  was 

Ei«t«iPni»id«nt,i8»);inoffl»   elected,  and  scarcely  had   he  taken   his 

fTom   March  to  SflpteEab«r, 

1881.  wben  hs  died.  Seat  wheu  troublc  arose  between  mm  and 

the  New  York  senators  over  appoint- 
ments, while  the  rush  for  office  was  unusually  great,  even  though 
there  had  been  no  change  of  party.  In  four  months  Garfield 
removed  eighty-nine  officeholders,  appointing  in  their  places 
men  from  another  faction  of  the  party.  Exposure  of  corruption 
in  the  post-office  department  added  to  the  feelii^  now  every- 
where aroused.  Then  suddenly  the  news  was  flashed  over  the 
country  that  the  President  had  been  assassinated  by  a  disap- 
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pointed  office  seeker.    The  spoils  system  had  found  a  victim,  and 
the  country  could  not  choose  but  take  heed. 

Garfield,  who  was  shot  on  July  2,  1881,  lingered  between  life 
and  death  for  more  than  two  months.     He  died  on  September  19, 
the  Vice  President,  Chester  A.  Arthur,  taking  the  oath  of  office 
on  the  following  day.     To  the  surprise  of 
the  reformers,  Arthur  at  once  showed  an 
earnest  desire  to  improve  conditions  in  the 
service.     Public  sentiment  now  strongly 
demanded  the  long-delayed  reform,  and 
January,    1883,    saw    the    Civil    Service 
Reform  Act  become  a  law. 

Under  this  law  the  President  was  given 
power  to  establish  the  followii^  system: — 

Employees  of  the  government  were  to 
be  classified  in  grades;  to  be  appointed 
and  promoted  from  lists  prepared  on  the 
basis  of  competitive  examination;  to  re- 
ceive probationary  and  later  permanent  ustii  isss. 
appointments. 

The  law  prohibited  recommendations  for  place  by  members  of 
Congress;  it  also  forbade  assessment  of  employees  or  contributions 
by  them  for  pohtical  purposes. 

Before  the  end  of  President  Arthur's  term,  over  fifteen  thousand 
government  employees  were  brought  under  these  rules.  Further 
application  of  the  rules  was  made  later,  but  the  condition  of 
the  service  is  still  far  from  the  ideal.  Each  President  since 
Arthur  haa  received  more  or  less  criticism  for  yielding  to  the 
"spoilsmen,"  but  since  the  victory  of  1883  public  opmion  has 
slackened  its  enei^,  so  that  the  politicians  no  longer  feel  its 
pressure.  It  is  probable  that  another  awakening  of  the  public 
conscience  must  come  before  our  civil  service  can  be  placed 
above  suspicion  or  reproach.  This,  like  the  tariff,  will  be  one  of 
the  problems  of  your  day. 
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y.  Lajbob  Problems 

Perhaps  the  very  greatest  and  most  troublesome  of  the  ques« 
tions  before  the  American  people  in  the  period  since  the  war 
have  been  those  connected  with  the  relation  of  capital  and  labor. 
Labor,  as  we  use  it  here,  means  really  wage  earners  who  are  em- 
ployed by  individuals,  companies,  or  corporations.  Capital  is  the 
term  used  in  speaking  of  employers  —  the  men  who  provide  the 
money  to  carry  on  a  business,  who  hire  the  workmen,  and  who 
regulate  and  dispose  of  the  product  of  their  work.  In  the  early 
days  of  the  nation,  Uttle  was  heard  of  trouble  between  employers 
and  employed,  chiefly  because  difficulties  were  individual  affairs 
in  those  days  of  small  concerns  and  few  men.  Trades  unions 
were  sometimes  formed,  modeled  after  those  of  England,  but  their 
influence  was  small. 

Many  things  occurred,  however,  to  change  conditions  among 
workingmen.  The  great  increase  of  the  factory  method  brought 
large  bodies  of  workmen  together,  all  working  under  much  the 
same  conditions.  The  universal  employment  of  machinery 
lessened  the  necessity  for  skilled  hand  workers.  Living  condi- 
tions grew  worse  as  communities  grew  larger.  In  fewer  cases  was 
discontent  individual.  The  grievance  of  one  was  the  grievance 
of  all.     The  unions  became  more  numerous. 

After  the  war,  agitation  was  begun  for  a  reduction  of  the 
working  day  to  eight  hours,  and  for  other  improvements  in  the 
condition  of  the  workingman.  There  began  to  be  bitterness  of 
feeling  between  "labor"  and  "capital." 

To  force  employers  into  granting  the  demands  of  the  workmen, 
the  strike  and  the  boycott  began  to  be  used.  Sometimes  thou- 
sands of  men  left  their  work  at  the  conmiand  of  the  union,  and 
when  their  employers  brought  in  new  men  to  take  their  places 
the  strikers  used  violent  means  to  prevent  any  work  being  done. 
Mills  or  mines  would  stand  idle,  or  railroad  traffic  would  cease, 
until  one  side  or  the  other  yielded.     The  police  often  found  it 
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impossible  to  keep  order,  and  the  militia  sometimes  had  to  be 
called  out. 

The  boycott  aimed  to  reach  the  same  end  by  compelling  all 
members  of  the  union  to  refuse  the  goods  of  the  offending  em- 
ployer; and  as  the  unions  grew  and  banded  together,  this  was 
often  an  effective  weapon. 

In  the  years  immediately  following  the  panic  of  1873,  working- 
men  felt  the  business  depression  keenly.  Their  employers  were 
making  little  if  any  profit,  and  wages  were  cut  down  until  many 
workmen  could  barely  live;  others  —  thousands  of  them  —  were 
thrown  out  of  emplojrment  entirely.  In  1877  a  railroad  strike 
occurred  which  was  felt  in  fourteen  states.  The  trouble  began 
with  a  reduction  of  wages  on  the  Baltimore  and  Railroad 
Ohio  Road;  and  the  disorder  attending  the  strike  Btrike,  1877 
was  greatly  increased  by  the  discontent  of  other  ridlroad  em- 
ployees under  similar  conditions,  and  by  the  idle  men  numerous 
everywhere. 

Pittsburg,  a  great  railroad  center,  suffered  most  from  the  mob. 
Frantic  with  rage,  the  strikers  and  their  sympathizers  stopped 
trains,  burned  railroad  buildings,  locomotives,  and  cars,  the  flames 
spreading  so  that  the  whole  city  barely  escaped  destruction.  The 
loss  was  estimated  at  not  less  than  ten  million  dollars.  The  whole 
country  east  of  the  Mississippi  suffered  enough  to  bring  the 
labor  question  sharply  before  the  people.  The  same  year  a 
widespread  coal  strike  was  accompanied  by  riots.  In  1880  about 
five  thousand  miners  in  the  West  took  part  in  a  strike  resulting 
in  a  four  million  dollar  loss. 

The  Knights  of  Labor,  a  national  organization,  had  now  (1882) 
one  hundred  and  forty  thousand  members.  By  1886  it  numbered 
more  than  seven  hundred  thousand.  No  year  was  without  its 
labor  troubles.  In  1886  the  number  of  strikes  was  more  than 
twice  as  many  as  in  any  previous  year.  Most  of  these  were  for 
increased  wages  or  for  shorter  hours.  One  railroad  strike  which 
lasted  seven  weeks  and  stopped  traffic  on  six  thousand  miles  of 
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road  was  undertaken  because  of  the  discharge  of  a  single  work- 
man, a  Knight  of  Labor. 

A  eeriouB  street^aih'oad  strike  occurred  in. New  York  in  this 
year;  but  the  worst  trouble  was  in  Chicago,  where  about  sixty 


Ths  RulDS  after  tha  PllUburg  Rloti 

thousand  workers  struck.  Matters  were  made  much  worse  by 
The  Chicago  a  band  of  anarchists,  who  seized  every  chance  to 
•nweliirt".  press  their  doctrines  upon  the  crowds  who  gathered  in 
the  streets.  The  destruction  of  all  government  was 
the  anarchists'  demand,  and  their  speeches  were  violent  against 
all  in  authority.    At  one  street  meeting  the  police  interfered,  and 
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the  anarchists  retaliated  by  throwing  a  bomb  among  the  police, 
killing  seven  and  wounding  sixty. 

The  whole  comitry  was  thrown  into  excitement  by  this  occur- 
rence in  Chicago,  and  all  felt  that  a  new  trouble  was  now  to  be 
met  —  anarchy.  In  April,  1886,  President  Cleveland  had  sent  a 
special  message  to  Congress  on  the  labor  situation  —  the  first 
presidential  message  on  a  labor  question  in  the  history  of  the 
coimtry.    But  Congress  was  able  to  do  little  to  help  matters. 

In  1892  occurred  an  ironworkers'  strike  at  Homestead,  Penn- 
sylvania, in  which  several  people  were  killed.  Over  a  hundred 
thousand  coal  miners  in  Pennsylvania  struck  for  higher  wages  in 
1900,  and  again  in  1902,  when  the  contest  lasted  long  enough  to 
cause  discomfort  and  even  suffering  throughout  the  country  for 
lack  of  coal.  Its  price  more  than  doubled,  and  in  some  places  it 
was  almost  impossible  to  get  at  any  price.  The  labor  question 
thus  came  to  affect  people  who  heretofore  had  taken  little  interest 
in  it. 

During  the  twenty  years  ending  in  1900,  nearly  twenty-four 
thousand  strikes  are  recorded.  The  American  Federation  of 
Labor,  which  has  largely  taken  the  place  of  the  Knights  of  Labor, 
in  1905  numbered  about  two  million  members.  Much  has  been 
accomplished  by  the  various  unions.  Working  hours  are  more 
reasonable,  wages  are  better;  sanitary  regulations  have  improved 
the  health  of  workmen  in  many  trades,  and  have  greatly  lessened 
deaths  from  that  dread  disease,  consimiption.  Child  labor,  once 
entirely  unrestricted,  is  now  in  many  states  carefully  regulated  by 
law  With  imion  has  undoubtedly  come  strength  to  the  work- 
ingman.  The  labor  question  and  the  labor  vote  can  no  longer 
be  overlooked.  Since  the  appearance  of  the  Labor  Reform  Party 
in  the  national  election  of  1868  there  has  always  been,  a  labor 
party  in  the  field,  but  as  yet  no  labor  candidate  has  received  high 
office. 

The  tendency  of  capital  to  combine  has  been  no  less  marked 
during  recent  years  than  that  of  labor.    Instead  of  the  nimierous 
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competing  companies  of  earlier  days,  we  have  now  in  many  cases 
great  corporations,  which  have  crushed  competition  by  absorbing 
into  one  the  rival  companies.  Instead  of  forty  or  fifty  telegraph 
companies,  there  is  now  the  Western  Union,  with  offices  all  over 
the  comitry.  Instead  of  hundreds  of  oil  producers,  we  have  the 
Standard  Oil  Company.  In  1901  was  organized  the  most  gigantic 
business  combination  the  world  has  ever  seen,  the  United  States 
Steel  Corporation. 

The  power  of  these  trusts  is  great.  One  of  the  questions  before 
the  country  is  their  regulation,  that  they  may  not  use  their 
power  to  gain  undue  profits  or  raise  the  prices  of  the  necessities 
of  life.  The  regulation  of  trusts  is  far  too  complicated  a  ques- 
tion for  you  yet,  but  you  must  know  that  it  is  one  of  the  ques- 
tions now  demanding  attention,  and  about  which  you  must  later 
become  informed. 

In  closing  this  account  of  political  movements  since  the  war, 
we  must  conclude  that  the  problems  before  us  are  no  longer  those 
of  earlier  days.  They  are  social  and  industrial,  rather  than 
political  in  the  older  sense.  And  they  will  force  themselves  upon 
the  nation  until  their  solution  is  found. 

THINGS  TO  REMEMBER 

1.  Important  questions  concerning  capital  and  labor  are  before  the 
country  awaiting  solution. 

2.  We  must  try  to  see  these  questions  from  both  sides. 


XXXI 

FOREIGN  RELATIONS  SINCE  THE  WAR 

The  foreign  relations  of  the  United  States  government  since 
the  war  would  form  quite  a  book  by  themselves,  if  we  had  time 
to  study  them  in  detail.  Even  a  slight  account  of  them,  how- 
ever, will  show  us  that  questions  of  importance  have  come 
up,  and  that  the  influence  of  the  United  States  has  steadily 
grown. 

While  the  war  was  in  progress  the  French  emperor.  Napoleon 
III,  showed  plainly  his  hostility  toward  the  American  govern- 
ment and  his  sympathy  with  the  South.  The  French  govern- 
ment would  have  been  quick  to  follow  England  if  that  government 
had  recognized  the  Confederacy,  although  the  French  were  not 
quite  willing  to  do  this  alone. 

Napoleon  at  this  time  was  dreaming  the  old  dream  of  French 
empire  in  the  New  World,  and  the  break-up  of  the  Union  would 
have  helped  along  his  plans.  It  was  Mexico  upon  The  Frmcli 
which  the  hope  of  empire  was  built  —  Mexico,  still  ^  Mexico 
weak,  now  torn  and  distracted  by  internal  war,  and  in  the  power 
of  the  French  through  her  inability  to  repay  French  loans  to  her 
unhappy  government.  French  soldiers  were  sent  to  Mexico  late 
in  1861,  and  their  true  purpose  —  to  destroy  the  Mexican  govern- 
ment —  was  soon  seen. 

The  American  government  protested  against  the  interference 
of  France  with  the  political  affairs  of  Mexico,  asserting  once  more 
the  Monroe  Doctrine;  but  France  feared  the  protest  of  the 
United  States  but  little,  since  the  United  States  was  not  in  a 
position  to  enforce  her  demands.  The  French  soldiers  soon  gained 
control  of  affairs  in  Mexico;  the  republic  was  declared  at  an  end, 
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and  an  empire  proclaimed,  of  which  Manmilian,  a  prince  of 
Austria,  was  invited  to  become  the  head. 

During  the  Civil  War,  the  United  States  made  no  move  to  force 
the  removal  of  the  French  troops.    But  when  the  Confederacy 
had  fallen,  there  was  leisure  and  there  were  troops  to  attend  to 
the  affair.    FeeUng  for  the  sister  republic,  Mexico,  was  strong  in 
the  United  States,  and  our  state  department  no  longer  protested 
—  it  rather  demanded  that  France  withdraw  her  troops.     And 
Napoleon  decided  to  withdraw.     The  French  empire  in  Mexico 
was  then  of  short 
duration.       The 
Monroe     Doctrine 
had  been  enforced. 
Immediately  after 
the  war  the  state 
department  negoti- 
ated   with    Russia 
for  the  purchase  of 
Russian     America, 
now    known    aa 
Alaska.    The  pur- 
chase was  made  in 
1867,  the  United  States  paying  seven  million  two  hundred  thou- 
The  purduue    sand  dollars  for  nearly  six  hundred  thousand  square 
of  AlMiM,  1867   miles  of  territory. 

Alaska  has  proved  a  very  good  purchase.  Its  fisheries  are  of 
great  value,  its  seal  rookeries  are  the  most  extensive  in  the  world, 
and  the  discovery  of  gold  has  brought  about  a  rush  to  the  far 
North  like  that  to  California  in  earlier  days. 

One  of  the  early  questions  taken  up  by  the  state  department 
was  that  of  England's  responsibility  for  the  damage  done  by  the 
Alabama  and  other  Confederate  cruisers  built  and  fitted  out  at 
English  ports.  After  several  years  of  discussion,  England  agreed 
to  submit  the  question  to  a  Board  of  Arbitration.    This  board, 
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meeting  at  Geneva,  Switeerland,  decided  that  England  must  pay 
fifteen  million  five  himdred  thousand  dollars  to  the  American 
government.  This  was  doae  without  protest,  thus  closing  a  long- 
standing  subject  of  dispute. 

During  the  administration  of  Cleveland  two  matters  of  im- 
portance in  our  relations  with  foreign  nations  came  up.    In 
January,  1893,  only  two  months  before  the 
end  of  Harrison's  term,  a  revolution  in 
Hawui  resulted  in  the  overthrow  of  the 
queen's  party  and  the  establishment  of  a 
provisional  government  which  at  once  pro- 
posed annexation  to  the  United  tim  propoMd 
States.      There    were    many  •nnB^tion  of 
reasons  why  this  arrangement  ^*'^>  ^*93 
should  be  desired,  and  a  treaty  was  at 
once  made  and  submitted  to  the  Senate. 
Before  the  Senate  had  ratified  it,  however, 
President  Cleveland  had  come  into  office. 
To  the  surprise  of  many,  he  at  once  with- 
drew the  treaty  from  the  Senate,  and  sent 
a  commissioner  to  Hawaii  to  examine  into 
the  facts  concerning  the  revolution  there.     Upon  the  report  of 
this  commissioner  the  President  decided  that  the  treaty  should 
not  be  returned  to  the  Senate.     He  believed  he  had  evidence  that 
the  revolutionists  would  not  have  succeeded  had  it  not  been  for 
aid  from  the  American  minister  and  from  an  American  warship. 
If  that  were  true,  he  argued,  the  original  government  ought  to 
be  restored. 

There  was  much  disappointment  in  both  Hawaii  and  the  United 
States,  and  many  Americans  professed  indignation  at  "having  the 
flag  hauled  down"  where  it  had  once  waved.  President  Cleve- 
land showed  in  this  affair  a  firmness  with  which  the  politicians 
had  not  credited  him;  and  it  did  not  add  to  his  popularity  with 
them.    In  1895,  he  again  astonished  them  by  a  "vigorous  policy" 
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in  interpreting  and  applying  the  Monroe  Doctrine.  Venezuela 
and  Great  Britain  had  long  been  at  odds  in  regard  to  a  boundary 
The  Venezuela  between  Venezuela  and  British  Guiana,  her  eastern 
affair,  1895  neighbor.  Venezuela  was  willing  to  submit  the  ques- 
tion to  arbitration,  but  England  would  not  agree.  It  was  even 
feared  by  Venezuela  that  England  would  resort  to  force,  and  the 
protection  of  the  United  States  was  asked. 

The  state  department  took  the  matter  up,  once  more  proposing 
arbitration,  .which  England  once  more  declined.  Upon  this  the 
President  asked  Congress  to  authorize  the  appointment  of  a  com- 
mission to  determine  the  boundary,  adding  in  his  message,  "I 
am  fully  alive  to  the  responsibility  incurred,  and  keenly  realize 
all  the  consequences  that  may  follow."  This  calm  decision  that 
the  United  States  should  mark  the  boundary  of  an  English  colony, 
and  compel  England  to  accept  her  marking,  startled  both  Eng- 
land and  America.  Such  a  course  might  easily  mean  war,  and 
relief  was  felt  on  all  sides  when  England  at  last  agreed  to  arbitrate. 
Settlement  of  international  disputes  by  arbitration  is  becoming 
more  frequent.     But  even  our  own  country  has  been  involved 

no  less  recently  than  1898  in  a  war. 
Again,  as  in  the  Venezuela  dispute, 
the  United  States  demanded  justice 
for  a  smaller,  weaker  neighbor. 

Spain,  the  discoverer 
and  early  colonizer  of 
the  New  World,  was 
no  longer  the  mighty 
power  of  the  sixteenth 
century.  We  have 
seen  her  stripped  of 
her  possessions  in  North  America,  and  a  history  of  the  southern 
The  war  with  continent  would  tell  the  same  story.  Of  the  great 
Spain,  1898  empire  of  early  days  nothing  remained  but  Cuba 
and   Porto    Bico,   and   in  the   latter   half   of   the   nineteenth 
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century  her  hold  upon  these  beautiful  islands  had  grown  very 
weak. 

Misgovemment  and  oppression  drove  the  Cubans  to  revolt; 
and  rebellion  moved  the  Spaniards  to  still  further  misgovernment 
and  oppression.  Wave  after  wave  of  rebellion  swept  over  the 
island;  never  successful,  yet  leaving  the  Cubans  each  time  more 
determined  to  gain  independence.  Six  times  within  fifty  years 
the  Cubans  rose  against  their  Spanish  masters.  From  1868  to 
1878  occurred  what  is  known  as  the  "Ten  Years*  War."  Spain 
was  making  again  the  same  mistake  which  she  had  made  through 
centuries  —  that  of  believing  that  colonies  exist  only  for  the 
advantage  of  the  mother  country. 

Through  the  long  years  of  Cuban  struggle  the  people  of  America 
looked  on  —  with  irritation  at  the  breaking  up  of  their  Cuban 
conunerce,  with  sympathy  for  the  oppressed  colonists,  with  horror 
at  the  cruelty  of  Spain.  For  the  worst  feature  of  Spanish  efforts 
to  put  down  rebellion  was  the  resort  to  barbarous  and  almost 
inhuman  methods  of  warfare.  In  1895  a  new  uprising  took  place, 
and  all  previous  cruelty  was  surpassed  by  the  conduct  of  the 
Spanish  troops.  General  Weyler,  the  Spanish  cap-  The  cruelty 
tain  general,  made  war  not  only  upon  Cuban  men  in  of  General 
revolt,  but  upon  every  Cuban  man,  woman,  and  child  Weyier 
on  the  island.  His  soldiers  were  sent  out  through  the  country, 
burning  buildings  and  crops,  making  farms  into  wildernesses,  the 
soldiers  driving  the  people  before  them  like  sheep  into  the  cities. 
There  they  were  huddled  together  in  great  pens,  with  no  floor  but 
the  ground,  no  furniture,  little  clothing,  under  the  foulest  and 
most  unhealthf  ul  of  conditions.  Hundreds  of  thousands  died,  and 
those  who  lived  on  were  but  wrecks  of  human  beings.  The  whole 
world  was  shocked  at  such  barbarity. 

The  Cubans  foimd  ready  sympathy  in  the  United  States.  In 
spite  of  international  laws  of  neutrality,  expeditions  to  carry  arms 
and  supplies  to  the  insurgents  were  fitted  out  in  American  ports. 
The  government  made  every  effort  to  stop  these,  but  many  times 
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they  eluded  all  pursuit.  Congress  voted  fifty  thousand  dollars 
to  relieve  the  suffering  of  American  citizens  in  Cubai  and  the 
Red  Cross  Society  sent  to  Cuba  thousands  of  dollars,  as  well  as 
many  men  and  women  anxious  to  relieve  the  distress. 

Spain  bitterly  resented  this  sympathy  with  her  rebellious 
colony,  and  through  her  ambassador  protested  against  it.  The 
American  government  made  several  ineffectual  attempts  to  in- 
duce Spain  to  give  Cuba  independence.  The  bitterness  of  feel- 
ing increased. 

Believing  that  the  presence  of  an  American  warship  in  the 
harbor  at  Havana  might  guard  American  interests  in  the  island, 
the  battleship  Maine  was  ordered  to  make  a  "friendly  visit"  to 
Cuba.  She  entered  the  harbor  of  Havana,  January  25,  1898, 
Destruction  of  being  received  with  outward  courtesy.  Three  weeks 
the  inatM,  later  the  world  was  startled  by  the  news  that  a 
February  xj,  terrific  explosion  had  destroyed  the  Maine  while  yet 
'  in  the  harbor,  killing  two  hundred  and  sixty  of  her 

crew.  The  cause  of  the  Main^a  destruction  may  never  be 
known.  It  may  have  been  done  by  some  Spaniard  who  believed 
that  he  was  serving  his  country;  or  it  may  have  been  the  deed 
of  Cuban  insurgents,  who  wished  to  rouse  the  American  govern- 
ment to  declare  war  upon  Spain;  or  it  may  have  been,  as  the 
Spanish  board  of  inquiry  reported,  an  explosion  from  within  the 
ship. 

Whatever  its  cause,  the  destruction  of  the  Maine j  coming  just 
at  this  time,  roused  popular  feeling  to  a  pitch  such  as  had  not 
been  known  since  the  firing  on  Fort  Sumter.  The  whole  country 
cried  out  for  war.  The  two  months  immediately  following  the 
great  disaster  on  February  15  witnessed  a  great  outburst  of 
patriotism.  The  flag  was  seen  on  every  hand;  the  national  airs 
were  played  nightly  in  the  theaters  to  deeply  moved  audiences. 
An  intense  new  interest  in  the  Cubans  sprang  up.  Their  flag  — 
red,  white,  and  blue  like  our  own  —  was  displayed  with  the  Stars 
and  Stripes  in  many  places.    The  war  fever  ran  high.    ''  Remem- 
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ber  the  Maine"  became  the  watchword.    Congress  wiuted  with 
impatience  for  the  President  to  act. 

But  President  McKinJey,  himself  a  war  veteran,  hesitated  to 
bring  on  a  war  until  every  means  of  peaceful  settlement  had 
been  tried,  even  though  Congress  and  the 
country  were  impatient.  At  last,  however, 
on  April  11,  he  sent  a  message  to  Coi^resa 
in  which  he  said, ' '  In  the  name  of  humanity, 
in  the  name  of  civilization,  in  behalf  of 
endangered  American  interests,  which  give 
U8  the  right  and  the  duty  to  speak  and  act, 
the  war  in  Cuba  must  stop." 

Congress  at  once  followed  the  President's 
lead ;  Spain  was  warned  that  she  must  with- 
draw from  Cuba.  The  Spanish  minister  im- 
mediately left  Washington,  and  the  American 
minister  was  ordered  to  leave  Spain.  Prep- 
arations for  war  were  begun. 

Two  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  volunteers  were  called  for. 
Four  or  five  times  as  many  were  anxious  to  go.  The  troops  were 
rapidly  gathered  in  camps  for  instruction,  and  sup-  The  amrj  in- 
plies  with  which  to  fit  them  out  were  collected.  The  cnt—i  and 
navy  was  strengthened  by  the  purchase  or  charter  of  ■'"■"W™""" 
many  vessels.  All  sorts  of  craft  —  yachts,  merchant  steamers, 
ocean  liners  —  were  put  into  commission  for  active  service  or 
coast  defense. 

The  coast  of  Cuba  was  blockaded  and  a  watch  begun  for  the 
Spanish  fleet  which  would  surely  come  to  the  rescue  of  the  Spanish 
troops.  Orders  were  sent  to  our  squadron  in  the  east  to  attack 
the  Spanish  fieet  in  the  Philippines,  and  it  was  there  on  the  other 
side  of  the  world  that  the  first  blow  was  struck  at  Spanish  power. 

Commodore  George  Dewey,  in  command  of  the  Pacific  fieet, 
set  out  at  once  on  receipt  of  his  orders  to  engage  the  Spanish 
fleet  in  the  Philippines  in  battle.    Ijeaving  Hongkong  on  April  27, 
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less  than  a  week  after  war  began,  he  reached  Manila  Bay, 
where  he  believed  his  enemy  to  be,  on  the  night  of  April  30. 
Sailing  silently  into  the  harbor  in  the  darkness,  Dewey  with  his 
six  ships  braved  the  dangers  of  submarine  torpedoes  and  gave 
The  batue  at  battle  to  the  Spanish  ships  at  dawn.  In  some  re- 
UanUtLBaj,  spects  this  was  one  of  the  most  wonderful  naval 
May  1, 1898  bai^ygg  ij^  history.  Four  hours  suflSced  to  destroy 
every  one  of  the  eleven  Spanish  ships,  to  silence  and  destroy  the 

shore  batteries,  with- 
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out  the  loss  of  a  ship 
or'  even  of  a  man  on 
the  American  side, 
though  hundreds  of 
Spaniards  were  killed 
or  wounded. 

This  victory  cleared 
the  Pacific  of  Spanish 
ships,  and  Dewey  had 
only  to  remain  on 
guard  until  troops 
could  be  sent  acrosa 
the  Pacific  from  San 
Francisco  to  take  and  hold  the  islands. 

Meanwhile  a  Spanish  fleet  imder  Ad- 
miral Cervera  had  set  sail  across   the 
Atlantic  from  Spain,  and  all  America 
was   anxiously  awaiting  knowledge   of 
its  destination.    A  sort  of  terror  seized  the  whole  Atlantic  coast 
Watching  for   Icst  the  fleet  might  attack  one  of  our  coast  cities, 
the  Spanish      All  sorts  of  rumors  were  heard.     Admiral  Sampson 
***  with  a  fleet  of  vessels  patrolled  Cuban  waters,  but 

no  Spanish  ships  were  seen.  Then  came  news  that  Cervera 
had  entered  the  harbor  of  Santiago  on  the  southern  coast  of 
Cuba. 
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id's  fleet,  to  which  Commodore  Schley's  "flying  squad- 
ron" had  been  added,  at  once  took  position  at  the  mouth  of  the 
harbor,  which  by  its  shape  was  especially  easy  to  Csnen'i  ilMt 
watch.     An  attempt  was  made  to  close  the  narrow   '*  SMtUgo 
opening  still  further  by  sinking  in  the  channel  a  coal  ship,  the 
Merrimac,  but  though  the  daring  feat  was  bravely  accomplished, 
there  was  still  room  for 
the  ships  to  come  out. 
Watch   was    kept 
night  and  day  at  the 
mouth  of  the  harbor; 
that  was  all  that  could 
be  done,  for  the  en- 
trance was  heavily 
mined,  and  overlooked 
by  forts  on  the  high 
cliffs.    The  fleet  could 
only  wait  until  an  army 
could   be  brought    to 
lend  its  tad  to  the  de- 
struction of  the  Spanish 
ships. 

Accordingly    sixteen  Tha  Dswey  Arch 

thousand     of     the    im-     Enct«l  la  New  York  on  the  tKOukn  of  Adminl  Dswer'* 
_„!.; A.    _.ij: _*  wtura  from  the  PhillppinM.    Hi«  reoeption  »m  «n  «d- 

patient  soldiers  at  u,uriM«e o».tioD. 
Tampa  under  com- 
mand of  General  Shafter  set  out  for  Cuba.  On  the  22d  of  Jime 
these  troops  landed  sixteen  miles  east  of  Santiago  and  began 
operations  to  take  the  city.  The  climate  proved  very  trying,  and 
the  roads  almost  impassable.  But  the  American  soldiers  were  not 
disheartened,  and  pressed  on,  anxious  only  to  reach  the  enemy. 

The  Spaniards  contested  every  step  of  the  way,  and  the  soldiers 
on  both  sides  displayed  great  bravery.  Lying  between  the  Ameri- 
cans and  the  city  was  the  fortified  hill  of  San  Juan,  which  must 
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be  taken.  No  anny  could  hope  to  hold  San  Juan,  however, 
until  the  guns  on  another  hill,  El  Caney,  on  the  American 
EI  Guiey  and  "ght,  were  ailenced.  El  Caney  was  first  attacked, 
s«ii  Jtutt..  but  it  took  nearly  all  day  to  capture  it.  The  troops 
July  1,1898  waiting  before  San  Juan  grew  impatient.  At  last 
the  now  famous  charge  up  the  hill  was  made. 

Across  a  swamp,  through  tangled  grass  and  brush,  the  Ameri- 
cans fought  their  way,  a  network  of  barbed  wire  fences  mfilcing 


Tha  Sinliii^  Campiipi 

their  progress  slow  and  breaking  up  all  military  formation.  The 
firing  of  the  Spaniards  on  the  bill  was  constant,  but  the  Ameri- 
cans did  not  turn  back.  Conspicuous  among  them  were  a  regi- 
ment of  colored  soldiers  and  the  "Rough  Riders,"  »  regiment 
made  up  partly  of  Western  cowboys,  hunters,  and  Indians,  and 
partly  of  college  athletes  and  rich  mens'  sons  from  the  East. 
Perhaps  a  company  of  men  more  representative  of  American 
democracy  could  not  have  been  found  than  those  who  together 
charged  up  San  Juan  Hill;  and  they  did  their  work  well,  winning 
fame  for  themselves  and  for  their  oonmiander,  lieutenant  Colond 
l^ieodore  Roosevdt. 
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When  night  fell  on  July  1,  El  Caney  and  San  Juan  were  both 
in  American  bands,  but  Spanish  attempts  to  retake  them  were 
expected  on  the  morrow.  On  the  second,  the  fighting  was  re- 
sumed, but  the  Americans  held  the  position  they  had  gained. 
The  fearful  heat,  the  drenching  daily  showers  —  for  it  was  the 
rainy  season  —  affected  the  health  of  the  American  soldiers  seri- 
ously. It  was  feared  that  they  would  soon  be  tmable  to  fight. 
Santiago  yet  remained  to  be  taken.  General  Shafter  demanded 
its  surrender,  but  had  little  expectation  that  it  would  be  (pven  up. 

The  Spanish,  how- 
over,  were  more  un- 
easy than  the  Ameri- 
cans knew.  Fearful 
that  the  city  would  be 
taken  and  the  fleet 
captured.  General 
Blanco,  the  Spanish 
commander,     ordered  unjiod  stitu  Bmisship  onpui 

Cervera     to    make    an  TUnhipwM  on  lliBP»riaoijo«*,  in  Punt  Sound,  whmtl* 

,  dutruitlon  of  tha  Itaiiu  took  pUc«.    B«n«  ordered  to 

attempt   to   escape.  join  Sunpnn'a  BbA.  sbe  •«  hurried  to  th«  «Ht,  nuklnc 

Accordingly    on     Sun-  ll»TOy»«s  ol  IS.OOO  nj]*  Kound  C»I«:Honiln  fifly- 

,                       ■            -w    ,       n  i>°*  day*,  uid  airirlDg  in  tlnu  to  aadst  In  the  battlt  of 

day  monung,  July  3,        jujythinL 
the  news  was  signaled 

from  one  vessel  to  another  of  the  American  fieet  that  the  Spanish 
ships  were  slowly  steaming  down  toward  the  harbor  mouth.  Soon 
the  black  nose  of  the  flagship,  the  Maria  Tereaa,  appeared  in  the 
opening,  the  three  armored  cruisers  and  two  torpedo  boats  follow- 
ing closely.  They  turned  directly  to  the  west,  firing  as  they  went, 
while  the  forts  gave  what  assistance  they  could. 

The  Americans  on  the  blockading  fieet  had  watched  five  weeks 
for  this  moment,  and  they  sprang  to  the  work  of  h«t»i  battle 
pursuit  with  the  joy  of  men  weary  of  waiting.     In  i*"  Santi«so, 
three  minutes  from  the  first  warning,  the  guns  were  J"*^  '•  '*"* 
booming,  and  the  chase  was  on.     We  cannot  follow  the  details  of 
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the  fight;  it  is  enough  to  know  that  again,  as  at  Manila,  the  skiO 
of  'Hhe  men  behind  the  guns"  on  the  American  ships  won  the 
day.  One  after  another  the  Spanish  ships  gave  up,  —  burning, 
driven  on  the  beach,  or  sunk.  Four  hundred  men  lost  their  lives. 
Sixteen  hundred  were  made  prisoners.  And  the  American  flee^ 
lost  but  a  single  man. 

The  destruction  of  the  Spanish  fleet  changed  conditioDs  on 
shore.  Negotiations  for  surrender  were  begun,  and  on  the  17th 
the  Spaniards  gave  up  possession  of  the  city.  There  was  no 
more  fighting  in  Cuba.  The  Spanish  government,  acknowledging 
itself  beaten,  made  advances  toward  peace.  The  troops  sent 
to  Porto  Rico  had  no  need  to  pursue  the  conquest  of  that 
island.  And  before  the  news  that  fighting  was  stopped  could 
reach  Manila  the  soldiers  sent  from  San  Francisco  to  take  the 
city  had  done  their  work.  The  war  ended  on  the  12th  of  August, 
preliminary  terms  of  peace  being  agreed  upon.  Later,  the  ap- 
pointed commissioners  met  at  Paris,  and  a  treaty  was  made  which 
the  Senate  ratified  February  6,  1899.  The  terms  of  the  treaty 
follow:  — 

THE  TREATY 


Spain 

Tex  Unitkd  Statss 

Gave 

Gave 

to  Cuba  — 

to  Spain — 

independence. 

$20,000,000. 

to  the  United  States. 

* 

Porto  Rico 

Guam. 

Philippine  Islands. 

Received 

Received 

$20,000,000. 

Porto  Rico. 
Guam. 

Philippine  Tnlands. 

E  UNITED  STATES 
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The  war  with  Spain  has,  without  doubt,  changed  the  position 
occupied  by  the  United  States  in  international  affairs.     We  hear 
the  expression  "  America  as  a  xh«  Dnited 
world  power  "  used  to  define  sutM  u  « 
this   change.    It  would  be  "*«»'"?<«»«» 
perhaps  difficult  to  say  just  how  this 
came  about.     It  is  true  that  the  inter- 
ference of  the  United  States  with  Span's 
conduct  of  affairs  in  Cuba  was  a  depar- 
ture from  the  American  poficy  to  take 
no  part  in  European  affairs.    It  is  true, 
also,  that  the  ac- 
quisition of  de- 
pendencies    or 
colonies     oa     the 

,,  .,  I    .1  Theodore  Rooaevelt 

other  side  of  the  „  .  ^  „.    ,^  .^  .  .   ,™, 

world     placed    the  ■uc«ed«l  MoKinley  u  Pni- 

United  States  in  a       :^"' r"  "^J^C'  iT*^ 
new  position.   And       m  ieo«,  •arvsd  leos-ieoe. 
it  is  an  evident  fact 

that  the  battles  of  Manila  Bay  and  Santiago 

greatly   increased   the   respect   of   foreign 

John  H»y  nations  for  the  naval  power  of  the  United 

One  of  our  ratHt  Seorotaiieaof    04.^1.^^ 
Bute.    Amon,th.«b«v.-    ''^t*®- 

meatg  uociitied  «ith  hia       The  movement  toward  an  international 
MiMUB  thB  muDi.i|ui«  agreement  to  arbitrate  disputes  and  difficul- 
cbiu;  the  HiUemaa.  at  ties  betwecQ  QatioQs  is  slowly  but  steadily 
S!:H'"^,IZtrC^  growing.      America  has   been  among  the 
with  Gnat  Bnuinndativs  foremost  of  the  nations  in  using  and  en- 
i^t^J^T^"  "'  "  couraging  others  to  use  arbitration.     In 
1899,   at    the   invitation   of    the   Czar  of 
Russia,  delegates  from  twenty-^  nations  met  in  a  "Peace  Con- 
ference" at  The  Hague.     It  was  hoped  by  many  that  this  con- 
ference would  inaugurate  a  movement  for  the  disarmament  of 
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nations;  but  this  proved  a  vain  hope.  The  leading  nations  still 
cling  to  their  immense  standing  armies  and  navies^  but  neverthe- 
less The  Hague  Conference  was  productive  of  good.  Its  most 
important  result  was  the  creation  of  a  permanent  court  of  arbitra- 
tion to  adjust  differences  of  an  international  character.  Thip 
court  has  since  been  called  upon  to  settle  disputes  between 
Mexico  and  the  United  States;  between  several  European  states 
and  Venezuela;  between  European  states  and  Japan;  and  between 
Great  Britain  and  France. 

A  second  conference  was  held  at  The  Hague  in  1907  and 
further  steps  were  taken  to  promote  the  cause  of  peace.  In  the 
time  between  the  two  conferences,  England,  Russia,  and  Japan 
had  each  been  engaged  in  a  war;  but,  mindful  of  the  fact  that 
great  accomplishments  are  usually  of  slow  growth,  the  friends  of 
universal  peace  are  not  discouraged.  ''  Disarmament  is  an  ideal  to 
be  dreamed  of;  arbitration  is  a  practical  method  of  avoiding  war.'' 

THINGS  TO   REMEMBER 

1.  The  United  States  has  taken  a  pasition  of  importance  among  nations. 

2.  American  intervention  caused  the  French  to  abandon  their  plan  of  a 
French  empire  in  Mexico. 

3.  American  influence  brought  about  a  friendly  settlement  of  a  boundary 
dispute  between  Venezuela  and  England. 

4.  The  war  with  Spain  freed  Cuba. 

THINGS  TO  READ 

1.  "The  Rescue  of  Cuba,"  Draper. 

2.  "Four  American  Naval  Heroes,"  Beebei  pp.  195-254, 

THINGS  TO  DO 

1.  Discuss: 

Was  the  United  States  Justified  in  its  intervention  in  Cuban  affairsY 

2.  Review  territorial  history. 

OUTLINE 
IX    The  New  Union,  1873-    . 

(Preridenta:  Grant,  1873-1877;  Hayes.  1877-1881;  Garfield  and  Arthur.  18S^ 
1885;  Cleveland.  1885-1889;  Harrison.  1880-1803;  Cleveland,  1803-180r 
McKinley,  1807-1001;    Roosevelt.  IflOl-lOOO;    Taft,  1000-    .) 
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A,  The  development  of  the  West. 

1.  Discovery  of  silver  and  gold;  improved  fanning  methods; 
railroad  building;  opening  of  public  lands  to  settlers;  the 
Indian  question. 

B.  Changes  in  industrial  conditions. 

1.  Submarine  telegraph;  telephone;  electric  lighting;  increased 
manufactures;    larger  factories;    town  life  increased. 

2.  Town  and  city  problems. 

a.  Suitable  homes  in  crowded  districts. 
6.  Transportation. 

c.  The  foreign  population;  regulation  of  immigration;  making 
Americans  of  the  foreign-bom  and  their  children. 

3.  Trusts. 

C*  The  development  of  the  South  since  the  war. 

1.  Free  labor  has  proved  more  profitable  than  slave  labor. 

2.  Diversified  crops  pay  better  than  the  once  universal  cotton. 
The  cotton  crop  has,  however,  been  greatly  increased. 

3.  Manufacturing  and  other  industries  once  unknown  in  the  South 
have  built  up  her  cities  and  brought  wealth  to  her  people. 

D.  Politics  since  the  war. 

1.  Grant's  administration:  corruption,  speculation,  and  financial 
panic. 

2.  The  disputed  election  of  1876. 

8.  Questions  which  have  been  (and  in  most  cases  are  now)  political 

issues. 

a.  The  silver  question. 

The  "silver  campaign"  of  1896 ;  result. 

6.  The  tariflf. 

Pushed  out  of  sight  by  war;  became  an  issue  again  in  1880; 
Democrats  attempted  reduction  in  1888,  but  the  Mills  bill 
failed  of  passage;  McKinley  bill  (Republican)  passed  in 
1890,  high  protectionist  measure;  Wilson  bill  (Democratic), 
passed  1894.  Duties  did  not  produce  revenue  enough  for 
expenses;  the  Dingley  bill  (Republican)  passed  1896.  In- 
creased duties  again.  Democrats  called  for  tariff  reform. 
Payne  tariff  law  of  1909  (Republican)  makes  few  real 
changes. 

C  Civil  service  reform. 

The  "spoils  system":  its  spread  and  evil  results;  movement 
for  reform  begun  by  people,  not  politicians;  the  assassination 
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of  Garfield;   What  has  been  accomplished;  what  remaiDs  to 
be  done. 
(L  Labor  problems. 

(1)  Grievances  of  workmen. 

(2)  Labor  organizations  —  their  methods. 

(3)  Strikes  in  their  relation  to  the  public. 

(4)  Anarchists  —  Chicago,  1886. 

(5)  Combinations  of  capitalists:   trusts  —  their  regulatioc 
0.  Foreign  relations. 

(1)  The  French  in  Mexico. 

(2)  The  purchase  of  Alaska. 

(3)  The  Alabama  Claims. 

(4)  The  Hawaiian  Revolution. 

(5)  The  Venezuela  boundary. 

(6)  The  war  with  Spain. 

a.  Causes. 

b.  Events  leading  up  to  war. 

c.  Events  of  the  war. 

The  battle  of  Manila  Bay. 

The  blockade  of  Cuba. 

Cervera's  fleet  at  Santiago. 

Land  campaign  at  Santiago ;  El  Caney ;  San  JuaiL 

Destruction  of  Cervera's  fleet. 

Capture  of  Manila. 

d.  Peace. 

0.  Results  of  the  war. 


AMERICA  AS  A  WORLD  POWER 

Since  the  SpaniBh  War,  Americaa  intereete  and  influence  have 
been  eapecially  seen  in  two  directions  —  in  the  far  East,  and  more 
recently  in  Mexico  and  Central  America. 

The  acquisition  of  the  Philippines  brought  the  United  States 
new  problems.     The  native  Filipinos,  like 
the  Cubans,  had  been  for  several  years  in 
rebellion  against  their  Spanish  iha 
rulers,  and  they  hoped  Amer-  PhiHppinM 
ican  intervention  meant  independence  for 
them.     When,  however,  they  found  that 
the  United  States  meant  to  occupy  the 
Philippines    permanently,    they    fought 
under    their    native    leader,    Aguinaldo, 
ag^nst  the  American  army  for  control  of 
the  islands.     It  was  not  until  1902  that 
the  last  resistance  ceased.  wiinam  h.  T»(t 

Much  discussion  arose  as  to  the  form        Eieetud  Fns)d<nt  in  ims. 
of  government  to  be  pven  the  Filipinos. 

Democratic  leaders  in  Congress  protested  gainst  holding  the 
islands  as  colonies  or  dependencies,  but  their  opinion  was 
not  r^^arded  by  the  Republican  majority.  The  lack  of  edu- 
cation among  the  Filipinos,  and  in  most  cases  of  any  knowledge 
of  political  institutions,  made  it  seem  impossible  to  give  them  self- 
government  at  once.  Our  government  began  at  once  to  teach 
the  natives,  and  to  give  them  an  increasing  share  in  the  govern- 
ment. The  Filipinos  now  have  a  legislative  assembly  with  two 
527 
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delegates  to  Congress.  Schools  are  well  organized,  sanitary  con- 
ditions are  greatly  improved,  and  the  Philippines  seem  well  started 
toward  future  prosperity. 

In  Porto  Rico,  a  government  of  much  the  same  type  has  been 
established. 

Oiu*  relations  with  Cuba  since  the  war  have  been  full  of  interest. 
When  war  was  declared,  the  nations  of  Europe  had  little  faith  in 
the  declaration  of  Congress  that  the  United  States  desired  no  per- 
manent hold  on  Cuba.  But  events  have  shown  the  good  faith  of 
American  ^^^  declaration.  On  January  1,  1899,  the  Spanish 
proteetorate  flag  was  hauled  down  in  Havana,  and  the  stars  and 
in  Cuba  stripes  took  its  place.    An  American  military  govern- 

ment was  established.  The  work  of  sanitation  in  Cuban  cities 
was  begun.  A  system  of  education  was  outlined  and  schools 
were  established.  The  warring  political  parties  were  gradually 
brought  to  a  degree  of  harmony.  The  United  States  agreed  to 
withdraw  its  army  from  Cuba  when  a  satisfactory  constitution 
should  be  adopted.  Important  among  the  necessary  provisions 
in  this  constitution  were :  — 

First.  That  no  foreign  power  should  be  allowed  to  gain  control 
over  the  island. 

Second.  That  Cuba  should  not  exceed  her  revenues  in  expendi- 
ture. 

Third.    That  Cuba  continue  the  sanitary  reforms  established. 

Fourth.  That  the  United  States  might  intervene  to  preserve 
independence,  order,  and  republican  government. 

Complying  with  these  requirements,  the  Cubans  made  and 
accepted  a  constitution,  held  a  general  election,  and  on  May  20, 
1902,  took  over  their  government  from  the  Americans. 

It  was  difficult,  however,  after  years  of  war  and  lawlessness,  for 
the  Cubans  to  render  obedience  to  the  new  government.  There 
was  considerable  disorder,  and  in  1906  arms  were  taken  up  by  a 
disappointed  political  faction.    The  United  States  promptly  inter- 
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vened,  displacing  the  Cuban  president,  and  placing  the  island  once 
more  under  military  rule.  In  1909  a  Cuban  president  was  again 
installed,  and  it  is  believed  that  Cubans  are  learning  the  difficult 
lesson  of  self-government. 

The  interest  of  Americans  in  Central  America  and  the  Isthmus 
of  Panama  has  arisen  from  a  far  different  source  from  that  in 
Cuba.    A  canal  across  the  isthmus  has  been  the  dream  Fint 
of  navigators  and  merchantmen  since  the  early  days  ^•'***f 
of  Spain  in  America.    The  first  act  of  the  United  foraaisth- 
States  government  looking  to  the  possible  realization  mi«n  CaiuU 
of  the  dream  came  in  1846,  when  a  treaty  with  New  Granada  (now 
the  United  States  of  Colombia)  granted  the  United  States  a 
right  of  way  across  Panama.    Later  the  United  States  obtained 
from  Nicaragua  concessions  for  a  canal. 


TMBQHiiUlN 

s     *^ 

i.WMV* 


d%      T«M« 


0«..  X.T. 


A  Map  of  the  Canal  Zone 


Interest  in  such  a  project  was  aroused  in  other  coimtries.  It 
was  to  the  interest  of  European  countries  that  any  canal  built 
should  be  open  to  the  world,  and  that  in  time  of  war  it  should  be 
a  neutral  waterway.  Otherwise  great  advantage  would  result  to 
the  nation  owning  the  canal.  To  this  end,  England  entered  into 
negotiations  with  the  United  States,  and  a  treaty  was  signed  in 

2m 
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1850  which  not  only  guaranteed  neutrality  in  case  of  war,  but 
declared  that  neither  nation  would  ever  maintain  exclusive  control 
over  any  canal  that  might  be  built. 

The  Suez  Canal,  which  saved  navigators  nearly  fifteen  thousand 
miles  in  the  voyage  from  western  Europe  to  the  East,  was  begun 
in  1859,  and  ten  years  later  was  opened  to  traffic.  The  successful 
completion  of  this  great  work  increased  the  desire  to  cut  through 
the  western  continent.  In  1878,  a  French  company,  headed  by 
Ferdinand  de  Lesseps,  the  engineer  who  had  built  the  Suez  Canal, 
obtained  a  right  of  way  from  Colombia,  and  in  1883  began  to  dig 
a  canal  across  Panama.  Mismanagement  and  wastefulness,  how- 
ever, brought  disaster  to  the  company,  and  it  wajs  forced  to  give 
up  work  in  1889. 

By  this  time  public  sentiment  in  America  had  changed  some- 
what. From  desiring  merely  a  canal,  it  had  now  come  to  demand 
a  canal  owned  by  the  United  States.  The  Nicaragua  route  was 
considered,  but  the  old  treaty  with  England,  agreeing  to  joint 
ownership,  was  still  in  force.  This  difficulty,  however,  was  dis- 
posed of  by  the  Hay-Pauncefote  treaty,  ratified  by  England  and 
the  United  States  in  1901.  The  new  treaty  promised  neutrality 
but  did  not  agree  to  allow  any  nation  other  than  the  United 
States  to  share  in  the  control  of  the  canal. 

After  much  controversy  between  the  advocates  of  the  Nicaragua 
find  the  Panama  routes,  the  latter  was  decided  upon,  and  Congress 
authorized  the  President  to  secure  rights  from  Colombia,  and  to 
purchase  the  French  plant  in  Panama.  Colombia,  however,  re- 
jected the  proposals  of  the  United  States.  The  people  of  Panama, 
no  longer  in  sympathy  with  the  Colombian  government,  were  dis- 
mayed by  their  failure  to  secure  the  long  dreamed  of  waterway, 
and  rose  in  revolt.  They  were  successful,  due  largely  to  the  help 
furnished  by  American  men-of-war.  The  attitude  of  our  govern- 
ment toward  this  revolution  in  Panama  has  been  severely  criticised 
by  Colombia  and  other  South  American  states.  It  is  certain  that 
no  time  was  lost  in  coming  to  an  agreement  with  the  new  republic 
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of  Panama,  by  which  she  gave  us  full  sovereignty  over  a  canal 
2one  ten  miles  wide,  extending  from  sea  to  sea.  The  treaty  was 
concluded  only  two  weeks  after  the  organization  of  the  new  govern- 
ment. 

Work  in  the  Canal  Zone  was  b^^n  'May  4,  1904,  and  pro- 
gressed steadily.    The  date  set  by  the  Isthmian  Canal  ^^^ 
Conmiission,  which  is  in  charge  of  the  work,  for  the  r«ifi 
official  opening  of  the  Canal  is  January  1,  1915. 

Great  engineering  problems  have  had  to  be  solved  in  the  con- 
struction of  the  Canal.  Much  discussion  preceded  the  decision 
to  make  a  lock  canal  rather  than  the  sea  level  type  which  was 
first  planned.  Vast  masses  of  earth  have  been  removed  by  ex- 
cavation. An  artificial  lake,  one  himdred  and  sixty-four  square 
miles  in  area,  has  been  made  by  flooding  the  valley  of  the  Chagres 
River  by  means  of  an  immense  dam.  Not  less  wonderful  things 
have  been  done  to  render  the  Canal  Zone,  formerly  considered 
necessarily  unhealthful  because  of  its  climate,  as  free  from  dis- 
ease as  most  places  in  the  United  States.  The  accomplishments 
along  all  these  lines  make  extremely  interesting  reading. 

Leogfth  of  canal 50  miles 

Width  of  canal  at  narrowest  place 300  feet 

Depth  of  oanal  at  shallowest  place 45  feet 

Number  of  locks 6  pairs 

Time  of  transit 10  to  12  hours 

Time  of  transit  through  locks 3  hours 

Estimated  cost $375,000,000 

Distances  saved  by  the  C&nal :  — 

New  York  to  San  Francisco  ....  7873  nautical  miles 

to  Callao 6250  nautical  miles 

to  Valparaiso 3747  nautical  miles 

to  Honolulu 6612  nautical  miles 

to  Yokahama 3281  nautical  miles 

We  now  approach  our  own  day  so  closely  that  the  history  we 
study  becomes  largely  "history  in  the  making."    As  such  it  is 
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difficulty  if  not  impossible^  for  us  to  form  the  best  of  judgments  in 
regard  to  it.  There  are,  however,  certain  tendencies  we  must 
observe.  The  attitude  of  the  United  States  in  the  affairs  of 
Mexico,  once  more  torn  with  internal  dissensions,  brings  the 
Monroe  Doctrine  into  prominence.  There  are  many  who  deny 
the  right  by  which  the  United  States  sets  herself  to  be  the  arbiter 
of  the  fortimes  of  her  less  favored  neighbors  on  the  western  con- 
tinent. Others,  however,  believe  that  the  position  of  adjuster  is 
thrust  upon  the  American  nation,  and  must  be  maintained.  It  is 
too  early  to  predict  the  outcome  in  Mexico,  but  the  influence  of 
the  American  government  is  being  exerted  in  the  interest  of  a 
government  established  by  regular  and  free  elections,  in  accord- 
ance with  the  constitution  of  the  coimtry. 

In  our  own  land,  important  things  are  happening.  The  struggle 
against  corporations,  or  trusts ;  the  decrease  of  the  protectionary 
Important  tariff ;  the  close  inspection  of  campaign  contributions 
quettioiii  and  expenditures ;  the  direct  election  of  senators,,  re- 
of  our  day  cently  granted  by  constitutional  amendment;  con- 
servation of  national  resources,  —  all  these  things  point  in  one 
direction.  The  people  are  demanding  a  more  immediate  popular 
control  of  government  and  the  country's  resources  for  the  benefit 
of  the  people.  The  people  desire  to  rule.  The  conservatives  have 
as  little  faith  in  popular  control  as  they  had  in  the  days  of  Hamil- 
ton and  the  Federalists.  The  radicals,  or  "progressives,"  as  they 
style  themselves,  take  the  opposite  view.  Old  party  lines  have 
begun  to  break.  In  the  election  of  1912,  the  Republican  party 
in  convention  renominated  President  Taft  for  a  second  term.  He 
Formation  of  represented  the  conservative  element  in  the  party. 
theProgrea-  The  progressives,  known  during  Taft's  administra- 
iive Party,  tion  as  "insurgents,"  who  had  grown  actively  hostile 
'•'*  since  the  passage  of  the  Payne-Aldrich  Tariff,  bitterly 

opposed  Taft's  nomination.  They  finally  withdrew  from  the 
convention,  and  formed  the  new  Progressive  party,  nominating 
Theodore  Roosevelt. 
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In  the  Democratic  convention,  the  struggle  between  conserva- 
tives and  progressives  was  less  bitter,  the  factions  finally  uniting 
on  Woodrow  Wilson,  governor  of  New  Jersey,  as  their  nominee. 
Wilson,  as  you  know,  was  elected,  and  is  now  president.  The 
most  notable  act  of  his  administration,  thus  far,  has  been  the 
passage  of  the  Underwood  Tariff  Law. 

It  is  believed  by  many  that  the  new  Progressive  party  will 
have  a  short  life  as  an  independent  organization.  Already  there 
are  signs  that  indicate  a  return  to  the  Republican  party,  and  an 
attempt  to  gain  control  of  the  party  in  the  next  presidential 
campaign. 

The  Democratic  victory  in  1912  seems  to  mark  an  advance  toward 
popular  government.  Whether  the  gain  will  be  permanent,  only 
time  will  show  us. 

THINGS  TO    REMEMBER 

1.  The  United  States  established  the  Philippines  and  Porto  Rioo  as 
dependencies. 

2.  The  protectorate  over  Cuba  has  been  exercised  to  help  the  Cubans 
attain  a  safe,  orderly,  popular  government. 

3.  The  Panama  Canal  is  being  built  by  the  American  government.  It 
is  a  magnificent  undertaking,  and  promises  to  be  of  great  benefit  to  the 
commerce  of  the  world. 

4.  The  i)olitical  movements  of  the  day  seem  to  indicate  a  rising  de- 
mand by  the  people  for  more  direct  control  of  the  government  and  the 
resources  of  the  country. 

THINGS  TO  READ 

1.  ''The  Philippines,"  MaeClintook. 

2.  ''Panama  and  the  Canal,"  Hall  and  Chester. 

3.  "A  Short  History  of  the  United  States,"  Bassett.  Chapter  XL, 
''The  Administrations  of  Roosevelt  and  Taft." 

THINGS  TO  DO 

1.  Discuss  the  Monroe  Doctrine.  Has  it  outlived  its  usefulness? 
Have  South  American  states  a  right  to  object  to  the  domination  of  the 
United  States  in  continental  affairs?     Is  the  United  States  justified  in 
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holding:  to  a  policy  outlined  many  years  ago  and  under  di£Ferent  condi- 
tions? 

(There  are  excellent  argnunents  on  each  side  of  these  questions.    They 
make  a  good  subject  for  debate.) 

2.  Gather  interesting  facts  about  the  Canal  Zone  and  the  Canal. 

3.  Inform  yourself  as  to  the  general  provisions  of  the  Underwood 
Tariff  Law. 

FOR  YOUR  NOTEBOOK 

1.  The  Panama  Canal. 

State  important  facts  and  figures  about  the  Carnal.     Illustrate  with 
maps  if  possible.    Panama  pictures  will  also  be  helpful. 


THE  AMERICAN  PEOPLE 

It  is  important  for  ub,  aa  we  enter  upon  the  civic  duties  which 
await  UB  as  men  and  women,  to  conader  what  manner  of  people 
we  are,  in  these  early  years  of  the  twentieth 
century.     After  a  century  of  national  life, 
what  are  the  characteristics  of  the  Ameri- 
can people  ? 

First  of  all,  we  are  an  energetic  people, 
ambitious  to  succeed  in  the  world.  Euro- 
peans deplore  the  money^ettii^  spirit  of 
Americans,  but  it  is  perhaps  an  inevitable 
result  of  a  government  of  which  equality 
is  declared  a  fundamental  principle.  If 
each  man  believes  himself  equal  to  his 
neighbor,  he  naturally  wishes  to  live  as  his 
neighbor  lives.  ^,„^  p„^„^  ^  ^„^ 

In  America  there  is  no  nobility,  no  aris- 
tocracy, as  in  European  nations.  There  are  no  "classes,"  as  in 
these  lands,  into  which  men  are  born  and  in  which  they  must  re- 
main. There  grow  in  various  times  and  places  aristocracies  of  the 
"  well  bom,"  of  the  cultured,  of  moneyed  men.  But  every  man 
in  America  believes  In  the  possibility  of  rising  to  any  poHtical  or 
social  plane. 

A  second  striking  characteristic  of  the  American  people  is 
wastefulness.  We  are  a  race  of  spendthrifts.  The  reasons  for 
this  we  may  not  find  upon  the  surface,  but  the  fact  "  he  who  runs 
may  read."  It  is  true  of  the  individual,  true  of  the  community, 
true  of  the  nation  itself.    Perhaps  it  is  in  part  due  to  the  new- 
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ness  and  the  vast  resources  of  the  land.  What  need  for  the 
farmer  to  study  rotation  of  crops?  His  farm  land  was  " virgin 
soil,"  and  repaid  his  sowing  a  thousand  fold.  So  in  the  early 
days.  But  now  we  hear  of  exhausted  lands,  of  abandoned  farms, 
of  a  rush  from  rural  life  to  the  ranks  of  the  employed  in  the 
towns. 

What  need  to  spare  the  forest?  For  thousands  of  miles  it 
stretched  out  before  the  woodsman.  As  years  passed,  the  forests 
dwindled,  but  the  old  habit  of 
reckless  cutting  remained,  imtil 
to-day  the  nation  faces  a  lumber 
famine. 

Of  the  millions  of  buffaloes 

which  roamed  on  the  Western 

prairies  a  century  ago,  only  a 

few  scattered  specimens  remain, 

—  "an unexampled  waste,"  says 

a  recent  writer,  "an  irretrievable  national  disgrace."     The  seal 

fisheries  of  Bering  Sea  have  been  nearly  destroyed  by  improvident 

catching  of  the  seals.     The  lobsters  of  the  North  Atlantic  coast 

are  at  the  point  of  extermination  for  lack  of  protection. 

It  is  well  that  we  are  able  to  record  an  awakening  to  many  of 
these  dangers.  Scientific  farming  is  putting  new  life  into  worn- 
out  farms.  Practical  forestry  is  seeking  to  restore  our  wood- 
lands. Game  and  fish  laws  are  being  made  more  stringent.  We 
are  learning  thrift, —  though  but  slowly,  and  often  paying  a  high 
price  for  our  knowledge. 

Americans  occupy  a  unique  position  in  the  world  in  being 
citizens  of  the  first  successful  and  enduring  republic.  Govern- 
ment "by  the  people"  serves  to  interest  the  people  in  pohtical 
questions,  and  leads  the  majority  of  them  to  join  more  or  less 
actively  one  or  another  political  party.  One  curious  and  most 
unfortunate  misuse  of  partisan  politics  has  been  its  introduc- 
tion into  the  numagement  of  city  governments.    National  politics 
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has  no  bearing  on  city  aSurs.  It  is  absurd  for  men  to  be  elected 
to  municipal  office  because  they  are  Democrats  or  Republicans. 
The  great  parties,  however,  find  it  to  their  interest  to  control  the 
cities,  and  many  times  they  use  the  city  offices  to  reward  their 
followers  for  party  service.  Especially  in  cities  where  one  party 
has  held  long-continued  power,  afCaira  have  come  to  be  managed 
by  men  who  make  politics  their  business,  and  whose  corrupt 


dealii^  cover  all  departments  of  city  rule.  The  "Tweed  Ring" 
in  New  York  is  merely  one  example  of  such  corruption.  Scarcely 
a  city  in  the  country  but  has  a  record  of  similar  misrule.  Reform 
movements  have  at  various  times  exposed  frauds  and  driven  out 
of  power  the  party  responsible  for  them.  But  it  haa  usually 
happened  that  the  reformers  have  soon  lost  their  enthusiasm, 
and  the  old  state  of  affairs  has  gradually  returned. 
The  chief  hope  for  lasting  purity  in  municipal  rule  seems  to  be 
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in  breaking  up  the  connection  between  national  political  partiee 
and  municipal  affairs.    Then  men  may  be  elected  on  their  merita; 
then  appointive  offices  may  be  filled  by  men  specially  fitted  for 
their  work;  then  city  office  will  not  be  a  reward  for  the  politician, 
but  a  duty  assumed  by  the  citizen  for 
the  good  of  his  neighbors  and  himself. 
Another    thing    necessary    to   this 
result  b  increased    interest  in  civil 
affairs  on  the  part  of  many  citizens. 
It  has  often  happened  that  the  men 
best  fitted  to   vote  intelligently  on 
public  matters  have  neglected  to  vote 
at  all,  leavii^  the  control  to  the  igno- 
rant and  self-seeking.    An  awakening 
civic  pride  fpves  hope  that  these  things 
may  be  changed,  and  that  our  cities 
will  yet  be  efficiently  and  honestly 
ruled. 

The  problem  of  self-government  has 
still  its  unanswered  questions.  The 
problem  of  self-improvement  is  to-day 
occupying  more  thought  in  America 
than  ever  before.  For  the  individual 
there  are  every  day   an    increasing 

■■Lft.rly  EnllEh^nlng  .h«  World"       ^^^^^  ^j  ^^^^^     ^^  UbraricS, 

York  H«bor.  It  wu  piwnud     bucL  museums.    For  commumtiea  there 
to  Americs  by  ths  Fimch  people,    g|.g  civic  clubs  and  village  improvc- 

brina  paid  la  by  populkr  tub-  ,  ...  ...  ... 

taipttoa.  ment  societies,  which  are  stnving  to 

beautify  our  towns  and  cities,  and  to 

interest  the  people  in  community  ideals.    There  are  "arts  and 

crafts "  movements  to  create  appreciation  for  the  simple  but 

carefully  designed   and   well   made  in  furniture  and   household 

"oration.     And  as  a  result  American  homes  are  losing  some- 

g  of  ostentatious  display,  and  begin  to  show  a  finer  taste. 
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The  American  is  growing  in  many  directions.  And  it  may  be^ 
as  we  go  forward  into  the  future,  that  no  quality  will  serve  him 
and  his  country  better  than  this  —  the  capacity  and  the  desire 
for  growth. 
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APPENDIX  iii 

IL    CHRONOLOGICAL  CHART  OP  THE  STRUGGLE  BETWEEN 
ENGLAND  AND  FRANCE  FOR  AMERICA 

168&-1697.  King  Williara's  War. 

1690.   Port  Royal  taken  by  the  English. 

1697.  The  treaty  gave  Port  Royal  back  to  France. 
1701.  The  French  began  to  occupy  the  Mississippi  Valley. 
1702-1713.   Queen  Anne's  War. 

1710.  Port  Royal  again  taken. 

1713.  The  treaty  gave  Acadia  to  England,  and  acknowledged  the 
English  claim  to  Newfoundland  and  Hudson  Bay. 
1744-1748.  King  George's  War. 

1745.  Louisburg  taken  by  the  English. 

1748.  The  treaty  gave  Louisburg  back  to  France. 
1748.  The  Ohio  Company  formed. 

1753.  The  French  fortified  the  Allegheny  Valley. 

1754.  The  Albany  Convention  —  Franklin's  plan  of  union. 
1754-1763.   Last  French  War. 

1754.  Fort  Duquesne  built — Washington  defeated. 

1755.  Braddock's  defeat. 

The  removal  of  the  Acadians. 

1758.  Louisburg  taken  by  the  English. 
Fort  Duquesne  taken  by  the  English. 

1759.  Forts  Niagara  and  Ticonderoga  taken  by  the  Engliah* 
Quebec  captured. 

1760.  Montreal  captured. 

1763.  The  treaty  put  an  end  to  French  rule  in  America. 
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IV.   REVIEW  OF  NATIONAL  PERIOD  BY  ADMINISTRATIONS 

Washington's  Administration,  1789-1797. 

First  Congress  passed  financial  laws;  trouble  with  Indians;  Whisky 
Rebellion;  "Citizen"  Genet  and  the  Proclamation  of  Neutrality; 
Treaty  with  England;  invention  of  cotton  gin ;  Vermont^  Kentucky, 
Tennessee  admitted  to  the  Union ;  census  taken. 

Adams's  Administration,  1797-1801. 

Threatened  war  with  France ;  Alien  and  Sedition  Acts ;  Kentucky  and 
Virginia  Resolutions ;  locomotive  invented. 

Jefferson's  Administration,  1801-1809. 

Reduction  of  government  expenses;  War  with  Tripoli;  Ohio  admitted; 
Louisiana  purchased ;  Lewis  and  Clark  expedition ;  slave  trade  abol- 
ished ;  the  Embargo  Act. 

Madison's  Administration,  1809-1817. 

War  of  1812 ;  Hartford  Convention ;  Indiana  and  Louisiana  admitted. 

Monroe's  Administration,  1817-1825. 

''Era  of  Grood  Feeling";  Florida  purchased;  the  Missouri  Compromise; 
Missouri,  Illinois,  Alabama,  Maine,  and  Mississippi  admitted  to  the 
Union ;  first  steam  voyage  across  the  Atlantic ;  the  Monroe  Doc* 
trine ;  visit  of  Lafayette  to  America. 

John  Quincy  Adams's  Administration,  1825-1829. 

The  first  railroad  in  America;  Greorgia  admitted;  first  threshing 
machine;  the  Erie  Canal;  Webster's  Dictionary;  "The  Tariff  of 
Abominations." 

Jackson's  Administration,  1828-1837. 

The  spoils  system  introduced;  nullification  in  South  Carolina;  finan* 
cial  difficulties;  Jackson's  attack  on  the  United  States  Bank;  the 
Specie  Circular;  Michigan  and  Arkansas  admitted  to  Union;  anti- 
slavery  movement  in  the  North;  rise  of  American  literature;  tem- 
perance movement;  the  McCormick  reaper  invented. 

Van  Buren's  Administration,  1837-1841. 

Panic  of  1837;  United  States  Treasury  established;  friction  matches, 
vulcanizing  rubber,  daguerreotype  and  telegraph  invented. 

Harrison  and  Tyler's  Administration,  1841-1845. 

Texas  annexed;  growth  of  abolition  movement;  use  of  ether  di» 
ooYered ;  Texas  and  Florida  admitted  to  Union. 
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Polk's  Administration,  1845-1849. 

Oregon  boundary  settled;  Mexican  War;  Wilmot  Proviso  proposed  Imt 
failed  of  passage;  sewing  machine  and  Hoe  printing  press  invented; 
Iowa  and  Wisconsin  admitted ;  gold  discovered  in  California. 

Taylor  and  Fillmore's  Administration,  1849-1853. 

Compromise  of  1850  (Fugitive  Slave  Law,  California  admitted  as  a 
free  state);  '* Uncle  Tom's  Cabin"  published;  the  '*  Underground 
Railroad." 

Pierce's  Administration,  1853-1857. 

Kansas-Nebraska  Bill;  the  struggle  in  Kansas;  Gadsden  purchase 
from  Mexica 

Buchanan's  Administration,  1857-1861. 

John  Brown's  raid;  Dred  Scott  Decision;  Minnesota,  Kansas,  and 
Oregon  admitted;  Lincoln-Douglas  debates;  secession  of  South 
Carolina  followed  by  other  states  upon  election  of  Lincoln ;  oil  dis- 
covered in  Pennsylvania. 

Lincoln's  Administration,  1861-1865. 

Civil  War;  Emancipation  Proclamation;  first  telegraphic  message  sent 
under  the  Atlantic;  the  Morrill  tariff;  West  Virginia  and  Nevada 
admitted  to  the  Union. 

Johnson's  Administration,  1865-1869. 

Reconstruction ;  thirteenth  and  fourteenth  amendments  to  the  Consti- 
tution ;  Alaska  purchased ;  French  aggression  in  Mexico ;  Tenure  of 
Office  Act;  impeachment  of  the  President;  Nebraska  admitted. 

Grant's  Administration,  1869-1877. 

Reconstruction  concluded;  fifteenth  amendment;  Ku  Klux  Klan; 
Pacific  railroad;  Chicago  fire;  financial  panic  of  1873;  Colorado 
admitted;  Centennial  Exposition,  1876;  Atlantic  cable  successfuL 

Hayes's  Administration,  1877-1881. 

Anti-Chinese  legislation;  new  treaty  with  China;  withdrawal  of 
troops  from  the  South ;  railroad  strikes ;  electric  light  and  telephone 
invented. 

Garfield  and  Arthur's  Administration,  1881-1885. 

Assassination  of  Gfurfield ;  civil  service  reform ;  Brooklyn  Bridge  comp 
plieted* 
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Cleyeland's  First  Administration,  1885-1889. 

Interstate  Commeroe  Act;  Chinese  £zclii8ion  Act;  labor  troables;  Cflii 
cago  anarchists ;  Charleston  earthquake. 

Harrison's  Administration,  1880-1893. 

Reciprocity  authorized ;  Johnstown  flood ;  war  with  the  Sioux ;  North 
Dakota,  South  Dakota,  Montana,  Washington,  Idaho,  Wyoming,  ad- 
mitted to  the  Union ;  Oklahoma  opened  for  settlement. 

Cleveland's  Second  Administration,  1893-1897. 

The  Sherman  Silver  Act;  the  Wilson  tariff;  the  Venezuela  dispute; 
income  tax  (declared  unconstitutional);  labor  troubles;  World's 
Fair  at  Chicago ;  Hawaiian  Revolution ;  Utah  admitted. 

McKinley's  Administration,  1897-1901. 

Chinese  Exclusion  Act;  War  with  Spain;  War  in  the  Philippines; 
Hawaii,  Porto  Rico,  Philippine  Islands,  Guam,  Samoan  Islands  ac- 
quired; arbitration  treaty;  Hay-Pauncefote  treaty;  Hague  Peace 
Conference;  Cuba  under  the  protection  of  the  United  States; 
assassination  of  McKinley ;  Buffalo  Exposition. 

Roosevelt's  Administration,  1901-1909. 

Trust  legislation ;  Pure  Food  Law ;  Meat  Inspection  Act ;  Oklahoma 
admitted;  San  Francisco  earthquake;  expositions  at  St.  Louis, 
Seattle,  and  Jamestown ;  Panama  Canal  begun ;  aeroplane  invented. 

Taft's  Administration,  1909-1918. 

Payne  Tariff  Act;  Canadian  reciprocity  agreement  proposed;  North 
Pole  discovered;  Postal  Savings  Banks  established;  Parcel  post  law; 
Canal  administration  act,  remitting  tolls  for  American  vessels  engaged 
in  coast-wise  trade. 

Wilson's  Administration,  1913- 

Underwood  Tariff  Law ;  Constitutional  amendment  permitting  an  income 
tax;  Constitutional  amendment  providing  for  popular  election  of 
senators. 
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V.    THE  SLAVERY  QUESTION  AND  THE  CIVIL  WAR 

1619.  Slavery  in  America  begun. 

1787.  Slavery  prohibited  in  Northwest  Territoiy* 

1793.  Invention  of  cotton  gin. 

1808.  Slave  trade  prohibited. 

1820.  Missouri  Compromise. 

1845.  Annexation  of  Texas. 

1846-1848.  Mexican  War. 

1850.  Compromise  of  1850. 

1854.  Kansas-Nebraska  Bill. 

1856.  Republican  party  organized. 

1857.  Dred  Scott  decision. 

1858.  John  Brown's  raid. 

1860.  Election  of  Lincoln. 

Secession  of  South  Carolina,  followed  by  six  other  southern  statea 

1861.  Organization  of  Southern  Confederation. 

Seizure  of  forts  and  other  U.  S.  property  in  the  South. 
Firing  on  Fort  Sumter. 
1861-1865.  Civil  War. 


Wb0T 


1861 


East 

Fort  Sumter  (Confederate  vio- 

tory) 
Bull  Run  (Conf .) 


1862 


Forts  Henry  and  Donelson 

(Union  victory) 
Ishind  No.  10  (Union) 
Shiloh  (Union) 
New  Orleans  (Union) 
Corinth  (Union) 
Murfreesboro  (Union) 


Peninsula  Campaign  (Conf.) 
Jackson  in  the  Shenandoah 

(Conf.) 
Lee's  first  invasion  and  Antie^ 

tam  (Conf.) 
Fredericksburg  (Conf.) 


Union  army  victorious 
in  the  West 


Confederates  victorious 
in  the  East 
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Wkbt  East 

1868 

Yicksbnrg  (Union)  Chancelloraville  (Ck>nf.) 

Fort  Hudson  (Union)  Gettysburg  (Union) 

Cluckamauga  (Conf.) 
Chattanooga  (Union) 

Union  armies  victorious 
in  both  East  and  West 

1804 

Grant's  ^Hammering  Campaign* 
against  Lee  (victories  for  both 
sides) 

Sherman's  march  from  Atlanta  to  Savannah  (Union) 

Nashville  (Union)  Sheridan  in  the  Shenandoah 

(Union) 

Union  armies  have  the  advantage 

1806 

Grant»  Sherman ,  Sheridan,  and 
Thomas  all  closing  in  upon 
Lee 

Surender  of  Confederate  armies 


1805-1878.  Beconstmction. 
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GROWTH  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
L  TABLE  OF  THE  THIRTEEN  ORIGINAL  STATES 


COLOKT 

Datx 

Virginia 

1607 

Massachusetts 

1620 

New  York 

1623 

New  Hampshire 

1623 

Maryland 

1634 

Connecticut 

1633 

Rhode  Island 

1636 

l^elaware 

1638 

North  Carolina 

1640- 

1663 

South  Carolina 

1670 

New  Jersey 

1664 

Pennsylvania 

1682 

Georgia 

1783 

FiBBT  SbTTLSMKKT 


Jamestown 

Plymouth 

Manhattan 

Island 
Pdl^tsmouth 

St  Mary's 

Windsor 

Providence 

Wilmington 
Albemarle 

Sound 

Charleston 
Elizabethtown 

Philadelphia 

Savannah 


MOTIVB 


Wealth 

Religious 

freedom 
Trade 

Trade 

Religious 

freedom 
Make  homes 

Religions 

freedom 
Wealth 
Home  making 

and  political 

strife 

Trade  and  re- 
lig.  freedom 
Religious 

freedom 
Philanthropy 


Brtlbbs 


English 

adventurers 
English 

Separatists 
Dutch 


Colonists  from 

Mass. 
English  Roman 

Catholics 
Colonists  from 

Mass. 
Religious  refugees 
from  Mass. 
Swedes 

English    refugees 
and  Huguenots 


Dutch  and 

Quakers 
Quakers 

Scotch  and 

English  pooc 
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m.  POPULATION  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES  AT  EACH  CENSUS 


Population  in 

No.   CiTIKS  OF 

PopuLATioir  OP  Fbu  akd 

Ybae 

PoriTLATION 

CiTUS 

MOBS  THAJI  8000 

Slatb  Statu 

Free 

Slave 

1790 

8,929,214 

131,472 

6 

1,968,455 

1,961,372 

1800 

5,308,483 

210,873 

6 

2,684,615 

2,621,316 

1810 

7,239,881 

356,920 

11 

3,758,910 

3,480,902 

1820 

9,638,453 

475,135 

13 

5,152,372 

4,485,819 

1830 

12,866,020 

864,509 

26 

7,006,399 

5,848,312 

1840 

17,069,453 

1,453,994 

44 

9,733,922 

7,334,433 

1850 

23,191,876 

2,897,586 

85 

13,599,488 

9,663,997 

1860 

31,443,321 

5,072,256 

141 

19,128,418 

12,315,372 

1870 

38,558,371 

8,071,875 

226 

• 

1880 

50,155,783 

11,318,547 

286 

1890 

62,622,250 

18,272,503 

447 

1900 

76,477,467 

24,992,199 

545 

1910 

93,402,151 
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SUGGESTED  HEADINGS  FOR  REVIEW  FORMS 


Lakd  Dibootkebd 


Bt  Whom 


Whbn 


Fob  Whom 


EzrLOBKB  (NfttionaUty} 


Datb 


Bboiows  Vibitbd 


SnTLBMBNTS  MaDB 


OOLONT 

Bt  Whom 

Whbn 

Why 

Naxbs  or  Plaobb 


CoLoirr  OB  Stats 


Evbmtb  Commbotbd  With 


Nambs  or  Pboplb 


BtRTHPLAOB 


TiMB 


EVBVTB  ASBOOIATKD    WlTH 


IVTBirrOBB 


TiMB 


iNVBlfTIONS 
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Wabs 


BsTwnir  Whoh 


Whbh  Basmr 


Whxv  Exdbd 


Battlbb 


Ik  What  War 


Bbtwisn  Whom 


ViOTOBT  Foa 


Lkadbbs 


ADMOnSTKATION 

Tims 

Impobtaht  Ersim 

PUM.  ELBonom 

TnfB 

Fabtxbs 

Cahdidatbb 

8l7O0BB8FinL 

DATES  WITH  EACH  OF  WHICH  EVERY  CHILD  SHOULD 

CONNECT  AN  EVENT 


1.  1492 

11.  1775 

21.  1846 

2.  1522 

12.  1776 

22.    1848 

8.  1688 

18.  1781 

23.  1860 

4.  1607 

14.  1783 

24.  1861 

5.  1619 

15.  1787 

25.  1863 

6.  1620 

16.  1789 

26.  1865 

7.  1689 

17.  1803 

27.  1867 

8.  1733 

18.  1807 

28.  1877 

0.  1754 

19.   1812 

29.  1896 

10.  1768 

20.  1825 

80.  1898 
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PEOPLE  WHOM  EVERY  CHILD  SHOULD  KNOW 

SOMETHING  ABOUT 


1.  Leif  EricsBon 

2.  Marco  Polo 

8.  Heniy  the  Navigator 

4.  Columbus 

5.  Americus  Vespucius 

6.  Balboa 

7.  Magellan 
&  DeSoto 

9.  Cartier 

10.  Champlain 

11.  Marquette 

12.  La  Salle 
18.  Drake 

14.  Raleigh 

15.  John  Smith 

16.  Bradford 

17.  Winthrop 

18.  Roger  Williama 

19.  Hudson 

20.  Stuyvesant 


21.  Lord  Baltimore 

22.  Penn 

23.  Oglethorpe 

24.  Edmund  Andros 

25.  Berkeley 

26.  Bacon 

27.  Leisler 

28.  Franklin 

29.  Braddock 

80.  Montcalm 

81.  Wolfe 

82.  Samuel  Adams 
88.  Patrick  Henry 

84.  Hancock 

85.  Jefferson 

86.  Howe 

87.  Burgoyne 

88.  Cornwallis 

89.  Clinton 
40.  Lafayette 


41.  Greene 

42.  Steuben 

43.  Hamilton 

44.  Eli  Whitney 

45.  Robert  Fulton 

46.  Calhoun 

47.  Clay 

48.  Webster 

49.  McCormick 
60.  Douglas 

51.  John  Brown 

52.  S.  F.  B.  Morse 

53.  McClellan 

54.  Lee 

55.  Jefferson  Davis 

56.  Sherman 

57.  Sheridan 

58.  Blaine 

59.  Bryan 

60.  Edison 


The  presidents  are  omitted  from  this  list,  it  being  understood  that  knowl 

edge  of  them  is  necessary. 
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DECLARATION    OF    INDEPENDENCE 


In  Congress^  Jufy  ^  /7714 

Tbb  unanimous  Declaration  of  the  thirteen  united  Seaiv 

OF  America* 

When  in  the  Conne  of  hmnan  events,  it  becomes  neceattfy  for  one 
people  to  dinolve  the  political  bands  which  have  connected  them  with 
another,  and  to  assume  among  the  Powers  of  the  earth,  the  separate 
and  equal  station  to  which  the  Laws  of  Nature  and  of  Nature's  God 
entitle  them,  a  decent  respect  to  the  opinions  of  mankind  requires  that 
they  should  declare  the  causes  which  impel  them  to  the  separation. 

VVe  hold  these  truths  to  be  self-evident,  that  all  men  are  created 
equal,  that  they  are  endowed  by  their  Creator  with  certain  unalienable 
Rights,  that  among  these  are  Life,  Liberty  and  the  pursuit  of  Happi« 
ness.  That  to  secure  these  rights.  Governments  are  instituted  among 
Men,  deriving  their  just  powers  from  the  consent  of  the  governed. 
That  whenever  any  Form  of  Government  becomes  destructive  of  these 
ends,  it  is  the  Right  of  the  People  to  alter  or  to  abolish  it,  and  to  insti- 
tute new  Government,  laying  its  foundation  on  such  principles  and 
organizing  its  powers  in  such  form,  as  to  them  shall  seem  mcTt  likely 
to  effect  their  Safety  and  Happiness.  Prudence,  indeed,  will  dictate 
that  Governments  long  established  should  not  be  changed  for  light 
and  transient  causes  ;  and  accordingly  all  experience  hath  shown,  that 
mankind  are  more  disposed  to  suffer,  while  evils  are  sufferable,  than  to 
right  themselves  by  abolishing  the  forms  to  which  they  are  accustomed* 
But  when  a  long  train  of  abuses  and  usurpations,  pursuing  invariably 
the  same  Object  evinces  a  design  to  reduce  them  under  absolute  De»* 
potism,  it  is  their  right,  it  is  their  duty,  to  throw  oh  such  Government 
and  (o  provide  new  Guards  for  their  future  security.  —  Such  has  been 
the  patient  sufferance  of  these  Colonies;  and  such  is  now  the  necessity 
which  constrains  them  to  alter  their  former  Systems  of  Government. 
The  history  of  the  present  King  of  Great  Britain  is  a  history  of  repeated 
injuries  and  usurpations,  all  having  in  direct  object  the  establishment 
of  an  absolute  Tyranny  over  these  States.  To  prove  thi%  let  Facti  iM 
sobmitted  to  a  candid  wodd* 

zzU 
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He  bo  refined  his  Aaent  to  Lawi»  the  mo«t  wholetome  tad 
for  the  public  good. 

He  has  forbidden  his  Governors  to  pass  Laws  of  Immediate  and 
pressing  importance,  uiless  suspended  in  their  operation  till  his  Assent 
should  be  obtained;  and  when  so  suspended,  he  has  utteriy  neglected 
to  attend  to  them. 

He  has  refused  to  pass  other  Laws  for  the  accommodation  of  large 
districts  of  people,  unless  those  people  would  relinquish  the  right  of 
Representation  in  the  Legislatures  a  right  inestimable  to  them  and 
formidable  to  tyrants  only. 

He  has  called  together  legislative  bodies  at  places  unusual,  uncom- 
fortable, and  distant  from  the  depository  of  their  Public  Records,  for 
the  sole  purpose  of  &tiguing  them  into  compliance  with  his  measures. 

He  has  dissolved  Representative  Houses  repeatedly,  for  opposing 
with  manly  firmness  his  invasions  on  the  rights  of  the  people. 

He  has  refused  for  a  long  time,  after  such  dissolutions,  to  cause  othecs 
to  be  elected;  whereby  the  Legislative  Powers,  incapable  of  Annihila* 
tion,  have  returned  to  the  People  at  large  for  their  exercise;  the  State 
remaining  in  the  mean  time  exposed  to  all  the  dangers  of  invasion  from 
without,  and  convulsions  within. 

He  has  endeavoured  to  prevent  the  population  of  these  States ;  for 
that  purpose  obstructing  the  Laws  for  Naturalization  of  Foreignecs; 
refusing  to  pass  others  to  encourage  their  migration  hither,  and  raising 
the  conditions  of  new  Appropriations  of  Lands. 

He  has  obstructed  the  Administration  of  Justice,  by  refusing  hit 
Assent  to  Laws  for  establishing  Judiciary  Powers. 

He  has  made  Judges  dependent  on  his  Will  alone,  for  the  tenure  of 
their  offices,  and  the  amount  and  payment  of  their  salaries. 

He  has  erected  a  multitude  of  New  Offices,  and  sent  hither  swarmi 
of  Officers  to  harass  our  People,  and  eat  out  their  substance. 

He  has  kept  among  us,  in  times  of  peace.  Standing  Armies  without 
the  Consent  of  our  legislature. 

He  has  affected  to  render  the  Military  independent  of  and  superior 
to  the  Civil  Power. 

He  has  combined  with  others  to  subject  us  to  a  jurisdiction  foreign 
to  our  constitution,  and  unacknowledged  by  our  laws;  giving  his 
Assent  to  their  acts  of  pretended  legislation : 

For  quartering  large  bodies  of  armed  troops  among  us : 

For  protecting  them,  by  a  mock  Trial,  from  Punishment  for  any 
Murders  which  they  should  commit  on  the  Inhabitants  of  these  States! 

For  cutting  off  our  Trade  with  all  parts  of  the  world : 

For  imposing  taxes  on  us  without  our  Consent : 

For  depriving  ns  in  many  cases,  of  the  benefits  of  Trial  hf  Jniyi 
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For  transporting  us  beyond  Seas  to  be  tried  for  pretended  offences  t 

For  abolishing  the  free  System  of  English  Laws  in  a  neighbouring 
IVovince,  establishing  therein  an  Arbitrary  government,  and  enlarging 
its  Boundaries  so  as  to  render  it  at  once  an  example  and  fit  instrument 
for  introducing  the  same  absolute  rule  into  these  Colonies: 

For  taking  away  our  Charters,  abolishing  our  most  valuable  Law% 
and  altering  fundamentally  the  Forms  of  our  Governments: 

For  suspending  our  own  Legislature,  and  declaring  themselves  in* 
Tested  with  Power  to  legislate  for  us  in  all  cases  whatsoever. 

He  has  abdicated  Government  here,  by  declaring  us  out  of  his  IVo* 
tection  and  waging  War  against  us. 

He  has  plundered  oar  seas,  ravaged  our  Coasts,  burnt  our  towns^  and 
destroyed  the  lives  of  our  people. 

He  IS  at  this  time  transporting  large  armies  of  foreign  mercenaries  to 
compleat  the  works  of  death,  desolation  and  tyranny,  already  begun 
with  circumstances  of  Cruelty  &  perfidy  scarcely  paralleled  in  the  most 
barbarous  ages,  and  totally  unworthy  the  Head  of  a  civilized  nation. 

He  has  constrained  our  fellow  Citizens  taken  Captive  on  the  high 
Seas  to  bear  Arms  against  their  Country,  to  become  the  executioners 
of  their  friends  and  Brethren,  or  to  fall  themselves  by  their  Hands. 

He  has  excited  domestic  insurrections  amongst  us,  and  has  endeav- 
oured to  bring  on  the  inhabitants  of  our  frontiers,  the  merciless  Indian 
Savages,  whose  known  rule  of  warfare,  is  an  undistinguished  destruction 
of  all  ages,  sexes  and  conditions. 

In  every  stage  of  these  Oppressions  We  have  Petitioned  for  Redress 
in  the  most  humble  terms :  Our  repeated  Petitions  have  been  answered 
only  by  repeated  injury.  A  Prince,  whose  character  is  thus  marked  by 
every  act  which  may  define  a  Tyrant,  is  unfit  to  be  the  ruler  of  a  firee 
People. 

hlur  have  We  been  wanting  in  attention  to  onr  Brittish  brethren.  We 
have  warned  them  from  time  to  time  of  attempts  by  their  legislature  to 
extend  an  unwarrantable  jurisdiction  over  us.  We  have  reminded  them 
of  the  circumstances  of  our  emigration  and  settlement  here.  We  have 
appealed  to  their  native  justice  and  magnanimity,  and  we  have  conjured 
them  by  the  ties  of  our  common  kindred  to  disavow  these  usurpations^ 
which,  would  inevitably  interrupt  our  connections  and  correspondence. 
They  too  have  been  deaf  to  the  voice  of  justice  and  of  consanguinity. 
We  must,  therefore,  acquiesce  in  the  necessity,  which  denounces  onr 
Separation,  and  hold  them,  as  we  hold  the  rest  of  mankind,  Enemies 
in  War,  in  Peace  Friends. 

We,  therefore,  the  Representatives  of  the  united  States  of  America* 
in  General  Congress,  Assembled,  appealing  to  the  Supreme  Judge  of 
the  world  for  the  rectitude  of  our  intentionsi  do|  in  the  Name,  and  faf 
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Anthoffty  of  the  good  People  of  these  Colonies,  solemnly  pnblUh  unA 
declare.  That  these  United  Colonies  are,  and  of  Right  ought  to  be  Free 
and  Independent  States;  that  they  are  Absolved  from  all  Allegiance  to 
the  British  Crown,  and  that  all  political  connection  between  them  and 
the  State  of  Great  Britain,  is  and  ought  to  be  totally  dissolved;  and 
that  as  Free  and  Independent  States,  they  have  full  Power  to  levy  War, 
conclude  Peace,  contract  Alliances,  establish  Commerce,  and  to  do  all 
other  Acts  and  Things  which  Independent  States  may  of  right  do. 
And  for  the  support  of  this  Declaration,  with  a  firm  reliance  on  the 
protection. of  Divine  Providence,  we  mutually  pledge  to  each  other  our 
lives,  oar  Fortunes  and  our  sacred  Honor. 

JOHN  HANCOCK. 

N€w  Hampshire — JosiAH  Bartlett,  Wm.  Whipple,  Matthbw 

TkOKNTON. 

Massackuseiis  Bay — Saml.  Adams,  John  Adams,  Robt.  Treat 
Paine,  Elbridgs  Gerry. 

Hkode  Island — Step.  Hopkins,  William  Ellery. 

ConnecHiui —  Roger  Sherman,  Sam'el  Huntington,  Wm.  Will- 
iams, Oliver  Wolcott. 

New  K^ri— Wm.  Floyd,  Phil.  Livingston,  Frans.  Lewis,  Lewis 
Morris. 

New  Jersey— "Ricoj}.  Stockton,  Jno.  Witherspoon,  Fras.  Hop- 
KiNsoN,  John  Hart,  Abra.  Clark. 

Pennsyhfania  —  Robt.  Morris,  Benjamin  Rush,  Benja.  Frank* 
UN,  John  Morton,  Geo.  Clymer,  Jas.  Smith,  Geo.  Taylor,  James 
Wilson,  Geo.  Ross. 

Delaware — Cesar  Rodney,  Geo.  Read,  Tho.  M'Kean. 

Maryland— ^KUXiYi.  Chase,  Wm.  Paca,  Thos.  Stone,  Charles 
CARROLL  of  CarroUton. 

Virginia — George  Wythe,  Richard  Henry  Lee,  Th.  Jeffersoi^ 
Benja.  Harrison,  Thos.  Nelson,  jr.,  Francis  Lightfoot  Lei^ 
Carter  Braxton. 

North  Carolina — Wm.  Hooper,  Joseph  Hewes,  John  Penn. 

South  Carolina  —  Edward  Rutledge,  Thos.  Heyward,  JunKy 
Thomas  Lynch,  Junr.,  Arthur  Middleton. 

Georgia  —  Button  Gwinnett,  Lyman  Hall,  Geo.  Walton,^ 

1  This  arrangement  of  the  names  is  made  for  convenience.    Thfl 
are  not  mentioned  in  the  originaL 
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CONSTITUTION   OF  THE   UNITED 
STATES   OF  AMERICA^ 

We  the  People  of  the  United  States,  in  Order  to  form  a  more  per- 
fect Union,  establish  Justice,  insure  domestic  Tranquillity,  provide  for 
the  common  defence,  promote  the  general  Welfare,  and  secure  the 
Blessings  of  Liberty  to  ourselves  and  our  Posterity,  do  ordain  and 
establish  this  Constitution  for  the  United  States  of  America. 

Article.  I. 

Section,  i.  All  legislative  Powers  herein  granted  shall  be  vested  in 
a  Congress  of  the  United  States,  which  shall  consist  of  a  Senate  and 
House  of  Representatives. 

Section.  2.  The  House  of  Representadves  shall  be  composed  of 
Members  chosen  every  second  Year  by  the  People  of  the  several  States, 
and  the  Electors  in  each  State  shall  have  the  Qualifications  requisite  for 
Electors  of  the  most  numerous  Branch  of  the  State  Legislature. 

No  person  shall  be  a  Representative  who  shall  not  have  attained  to 
the  Age  of  twenty-five  Years,  and  been  seven  Years  a  Citizen  of  the 
United  States,  and  who  shall  not,  when  elected,  be  an  Inhabitant  of 
that  State  in  which  he  shall  be  chosen. 

Representatives  and  direct  Taxes  shall  be  apportioned  among  the 
several  States  which  may  be  included  within  this  Union,  according 
to  their  respective  numbers,  which  shall  be  determined  by  adding  to 
the  whole  Number  of  fi-ee  Persons,  including  those  bound  to  Service 
for  a  Term  of  Years,  and  excluding  Indians  not  taxed,  three  fifths  of  all 
other  Persons.  The  actual  Enumeration  shall  be  made  within  three 
Years  after  the  first  Meeting  of  the  Congress  of  the  United  SUtes,  and 
1  Reprinted  firom  the  text  issued  by  the  State  Depaitmeot 
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within  eveiy  subsequent  Term  of  ten  Years,  In  such  Manner  as  they 
shall  by  Law  direct.  The  number  of  Representatives  shall  not  exceed 
one  for  every  thirty  Thousand,  but  each  State  shall  have  at  Least  one 
Representative ;  and  until  such  enumeration  shall  be  made,  the  State  of 
New  Hampshire  shall  be  entitled  to  chuse  three,  Massachusetts  eigh^ 
Rhode  Island  and  Providence  Plantations  one,  Connecticut  five,  New« 
York  six.  New  Jersey  four,  Pennsylvania  eight,  Delaware  one,  Mary- 
land six,  Vii^nia  ten,  North  Carolina  five.  South  Carolina  five,  and 
Georgia  three. 

When  vacancies  happen  in  the  Representation  from  any  State,  the 
Executive  Authority  thereof  shall  issue  Writs  of  Election  to  fill  such 
Vacancies* 

The  House  of  Representatives  shall  chuse  their  Speaker  and  other 
Officers ;  and  shall  have  the  sole  Power  of  Impeachment. 

Section.  3.  The  Senate  of  the  United  States  shall  be  composed 
of  two  Senators  fi'om  each  State,  chosen  by  the  Legislature  thereof,  for 
six  Years ;  and  each  Senator  shall  have  one  Vote. 

Immediately  after  they  shall  be  assembled  in  Consequence  of  the 
first  Election,  they  shall  be  divided  as  equally  as  may  be  into  three 
Classes.  The  Seats  of  the  Senators  of  the  first  Class  shall  be  vacated 
at  the  Expiration  of  the  second  Year,  of  the  second  Class  at  the  Expira- 
tion of  the  fourth  Year,  and  of  the  third  Class  at  the  Expiration  of  the 
sixth  Year,  so  that  one  third  may  be  chosen  every  second  Year ;  and  if 
Vacancies  happen  by  Resignation,  or  otherwise,  during  the  Recess  of 
the  Legislature  of  any  State,  the  Executive  thereof  may  make  tempo- 
rary Appointments  until  the  next  Meeting  of  the  Legislature,  which 
shall  then  fill  such  Vacancies. 

No  Person  shall  be  a  Senator  who  shall  not  have  attained  to  the 
Age  of  thirty  Years,  and  been  nine  Years  a  Citizen  of  the  United  States, 
and  who  shall  not,  when  elected,  be  an  Inhabitant  of  that  State  for 
which  he  shall  be  chosen. 

The  Vice  President  of  the  United  States  shall  be  President  of  the 
Senate,  but  shall  have  no  Vote,  unless  they  be  equally  divided. 

The  Senate  shall  chuse  their  other  Officers,  and  also  a  President 
pro  tempore,  in  the  Absence  of  the  Vice  President,  or  when  he  shall 
exercise  the  Office  of  President  of  the  United  States. 

The  Senate  shall  have  the  sole  Power  to  try  all  Impeachments. 
When  sitting  for  that  Purpose,  they  shall  be  on  Oath  or  Affirmation. 
When  the  President  of  the  United  States  is  tzied,  the  Chief  Justioi 
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shall  preside :  And  no  Person  shall  be  convicted  without  the  Cooaay 
rence  of  two  thirds  of  the  Members  present. 

Judgment  in  Cases  of  Impeachment  shall  not  extend  further  than 
to  removal  from  Office,  and  disqualification  to  hold  and  enjoy  any 
Office  of  honor.  Trust  or  Profit  under  the  United  States :  but  the  Party 
convicted  shall  nevertheless  be  liable  and  subject  to  Indictment,  Trial, 
Judgment  and  Punishment,  according  to  law. 

Section.  4.  The  Times,  Places  and  Manner  of  holding  Elections 
for  Senators  and  Representatives,  shall  be  prescribed  in  each  State  by 
the  Legislature  thereof;  but  the  Congress  may  at  any  time  by  Law  make 
or  alter  such  Regulations,  except  as  to  the  Places  of  chusing  Senators. 

The  Congress  shall  assemble  at  least  once  in  every  Year,  and  such 
Meeting  shall  be  on  the  first  Monday  in  December,  unless  they  shall 
by  Law  appoint  a  different  Day. 

Section.  5.  Each  House  shall  be  the  Judge  of  the  Elections, 
Returns  and  Qualifications  of  its  own  Members,  and  a  Majority  of 
each  shall  constitute  a  Quorum  to  do  Business ;  but  a  smaller  Number 
may  adjourn  from  day  to  day.  and  may  be  authorized  to  compel  the 
Attendance  of  absent  Members,  in  such  Manner,  and  under  such  Penal« 
ties  as  each  House  may  provide. 

Each  House  may  determine  the  Rules  of  its  Proceedings,  Punish 
its  Members  for  disorderly  Behaviour,  and«  with  the  Concurrence  of 
two  thirds,  expel  a  member. 

Each  House  shall  keep  a  Journal  of  its  Proceedings,  and  from 
time  to  time  publish  the  same,  excepting  such  Parts  as  may  in  their 
Judgment  require  Secrecy ;  and  the  Yeas  and  Nays  of  the  Members  of 
either  House  on  any  question  shall,  at  the  Desire  of  one  fifth  of  those 
Present,  be  entered  on  the  Journal. 

Neither  House,  during  the  Session  of  Congress,  shall,  without  the 
Consent  of  the  other,  adjourn  for  more  than  three  days,  nor  to  any 
other  Place  than  that  in  which  the  two  Houses  shall  be  sitting. 

Section.  6.  The  Senators  and  Representatives  shall  receive  a 
Compensation  for  their  Services,  to  be  ascertained  by  Law,  and  paid 
out  of  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States.  They  shall  in  all  Cases, 
except  Treason,  Felony  and  Breach  of  the  Peace,  be  privileged  from 
Arrest  during  their  Attendance  at  the  Session  of  their  respective 
Houses,  and  in  going  to  and  returning  from  the  same;  and  for  any 
Speech  or  Debate  in  either  House,  they  shall  not  be  questioned  in  any 
other  Place* 
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No  Senator  or  Representative  shall,  during  the  Time  for  which  he 
ivas  elected,  be  appointed  to  any  civil  Office  under  the  Authority  of 
the  United  States,  which  shall  have  been  created,  or  the  Emoluments 
whereof  shall  have  been  encreased  during  such  time ;  and  no  Person 
holding  any  Office  under  the  United  States,  shall  be  a  Member  of  either 
House  during  his  Continuance  in  Office. 

Section.  7.  All  Bills  for  raising  Revenue  shall  originate  in  the 
House  of  Representatives;  but  the  Senate  may  propose  or  concur 
with  Amendments  as  on  other  Bills. 

Every  Bill  which  shall  have  passed  the  House  of  Representatives 
and  the  Senate,  shall,  before  it  become  a  Law,  be  presented  to  the 
President  of  the  United  States ;  If  he  approve  he  shall  sign  it,  but 
if  not  he  shall  return  it,  with  his  Objections,  to  that  House  in  which  it 
shall  have  originated,  who  shall  enter  the  Objections  at  large  on  their 
Journal,  and  proceed  to  reconsider  it.  If  after  such  Reconsideration  two 
thirds  of  that  House  shall  agree  to  pass  the  Bill,  it  shall  be  sent,  together 
with  the  Objections,  to  the  other  House,  by  which  it  shall  likewise  be 
reconsidered,  and  if  approved  by  two  thirds  of  that  House,  it  shall 
become  a  law.  But  in  all  such  Cases  the  Votes  of  both  Houses  shall 
be  determined  by  Yeas  and  Nays,  and  the  Names  of  the  Persons  voting 
for  and  against  the  Bill  shall  be  entered  on  the  Journal  of  each  House 
respectivdy.  If  any  Bill  shall  not  be  returned  by  the  President  within 
ten  Days  (Sundays  excepted)  after  it  shall  have  been  presented  to  him, 
the  same  shall  be  a  Law,  in  like  Manner  as  if  he  had  signed  it,  unless 
the  Congress  by  their  Adjournment  prevent  its  Return,  in  which  Case 
it  shall  not  be  a  Law. 

Every  Order,  Resolution,  or  Vote  to  which  the  Concurrence  of  the 
Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  may  be  necessary  (except  on  a 
question  of  Adjournment)  shall  be  presented  to  the  President  of  the 
United  States ;  and  before  the  Same  shall  take  Effect,  shall  be  approved 
by  him,  or  being  disapproved  by  him,  shall  be  repassed  by  two  thu'da 
of  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives,  according  to  the  Rules  and 
Limitations  prescribed  in  the  Case  of  a  BiU. 

Section.  8.  The  Congress  shall  have  Power  To  lay  and  collect 
Taxes,  Duties,  Imposts  and  Excises,  to  pay  the  Debts  and  provide  for 
the  common  Defence  and  general  Wel£ue  of  the  United  States ;  but  all 
Duties,  Imposts  and  Excises  shall  be  uniform  throughout  the  United 
States; 

To  bocrow  Money  cm  the  cttdSt  of  the  United  States; 
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To  r^iulate  Commerce  with  foreign  Nations,  and  among  the  tevend 
States,  and  with  the  Indian  Tribes ; 

To  establish  an  uniform  Rule  of  Naturalization,  and  unifbnn  Laws 
on  the  subject  of  Bankruptcies  throughout  the  United  States ; 

To  coin  Money,  regulate  the  Value  thereof,  and  of  foreign  Coin,  and 
fix  the  Standard  of  Weights  and  Measures ; 

To  provide  for  the  Punishment  of  counterfeiting  the  securities  and 
current  Coin  of  the  United  States ; 

To  establish  Post  Offices  and  post  Roads ; 

To  promote  the  Progress  of  Science  and  useful  Arts,  by  securing 
for  limited  Times  to  Authors  and  Inventors  the  exdusive  Right  to 
their  respective  Writings  and  Discoveries; 

To  constitute  Tribunals  inferior  to  the  supreme  Court ; 

To  define  and  punish  Piracies  and  Felonies  committed  on  the  high 
Seas,  and  Offences  against  the  Law  of  Nations ; 

To  declare  War,  grant  Letters  of  Marque  and  Reprisal,  and  make 
Rules  concerning  Captures  on  Land  and  Water; 

To  raise  and  support  Armies,  but  no  Appropriation  of  Money  to  that 
Use  shall  be  for  a  longer  Term  than  two  Years ; 

To  provide  and  maintain  a  Navy ; 

To  make  Rules  for  the  Government  and  R^;ulation  of  the  land  and 
naval  Forces; 

To  provide  for  calling  forth  the  Militia  to  execute  the  Laws  of  the 
Union,  suppress  Insurrections  and  repel  Invasions; 

To  provide  for  organizing,  arming,  and  disciplining,  the  Militia,  and 
for  governing  such  Part  of  them  as  may  be  employed  in  the  Service 
of  the  Unit^  States,  reserving  to  the  States  respectively,  the  Appoint- 
ment of  the  Officers,  and  the  Authority  of  training  the  Militia  according 
to  the  discipline  prescribed  by  Congress ; 

To  exercise  exclusive  Legislation  in  all  Cases  whatsoever,  over 
such  District  (not  exceeding  ten  Miles  square)  as  may,  by  Cession  of 
particular  States,  and  the  Acceptance  of  Congress,  become  the  Seat  of 
the  Government  of  the  United  States,  and  to  exerdse  like  Authority 
over  all  Places  purchased  by  the  Consent  of  the  Legislature  of  the 
State  in  which  the  same  shall  be,  for  the  Erection  of  Forts,  Magazines, 
Arsenals,  dock- Yards,  and  other  needful  Buildings ; — And 

To  make  all  Laws  which  shall  be  necessary  and  proper  for  canying 
into  Execution  the  foregoing  Powers,  and  all  other  Powers  vested  by 
this  Constitution  in  the  Government  of  the  United  States^  or  in  any 
Department  or  Officer  thereof. 
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Sbctiqn.  9*  The  Migration  or  Importation  of  such  Persons  as  anj 
of  tiie  States  now  existing  shall  think  proper  to  admit,  shall  not  be  pro 
hibited  by  the  Congress  prior  to  the  Year  one  thousand  eight  hundred 
and  eight,  but  a  Tax  or  duty  may  be  imposed  on  such  Importation,  not 
exceeding  ten  dollars  for  each  Person. 

The  Privilege  of  the  Writ  of  Habeas  Corpus  shall  not  be  suspended, 
unless  when  in  Cases  of  Rebellion  or  Invasion  the  public  Safety  may 
require  it. 

No  Bill  of  Attainder  or  ex  post  facto  Law  shall  be  passed. 

No  Capitation,  or  other  direct,  Tax,  shall  be  laid,  unless  in  Propor* 
tion  to  the  Census  or  Enumeration  hereinbefore  directed  to  be  taken. 

No  Tax  or  Duty  shall  be  laid  on  Articles  exported  from  any  State. 

No  Preference  shall  be  given  by  any  Regulation  of  Commerce  or 
Revenue  to  the  Ports  of  one  State  over  those  of  another:  nor  shall 
Vessels  bound  to,  or  from,  one  State,  be  obliged  to  enter,  dear,  or  pay 
Duties  in  another. 

No  Money  shall  be  drawn  from  the  Treasury,  but  in  Consequence 
of  Appropriations  made  by  Law ;  and  a  regular  Statement  and  Account 
of  the  Receipts  and  Expenditures  of  all  public  Money  shall  be  pub- 
lished from  time  to  time. 

No  Titie  of  Nobility  shall  be  granted  by  the  United  States :  And  no 
Person  holding  any  Office  of  Profit  or  Trust  under  them,  shall,  with- 
out the  Consent  of  the  Congress,  accept  of  any  present.  Emolument, 
Office,  or  Titie,  of  any  kind  whatever,  from  any  King,  Prince^  or  for- 
eign State. 

Section,  io.  No  State  shall  enter  into  any  Treaty,  Alliance,  or 
Confederation;  grant  Letters  of  Marque  and  Reprisal;  coin  Money; 
emit  Bills  of  Credit ;  make  any  thing  but  gold  and  silver  Coin  a  Tender 
in  Payment  of  Debts ;  pass  any  Bill  of  Attainder,  ex  post  hcto  Law 
or  Law  impairing  the  Obligation  of  Contracts,  or  grant  any  Titie  of 
Nobility. 

No  State  shall,  without  the  Consent  of  the  Congress,  lay  any  Im« 
posts  or  Duties  on  Imports  or  Exports,  except  what  may  be  absolutely 
necessary  for  executing  its  inspection  Laws :  and  the  net  Produce  of  all 
Duties  and  Imposts,  laid  by  any  State  on  Imports  or  Exports,  shall  be 
for  the  Use  of  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States ;  and  all  such  Laws 
shall  be  subject  to  the  Revision  and  Controul  of  the  Congress. 

No  State  shall,  without  the  Consent  of  Congress,  lay  any  Duty  of 
Tonnage,  keep  Troops,  or  Ships  of  War  in  time  of  Peace,  enter  inti 
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any  Agreement  or  Compact  with  another  State,  or  with  a  foreign  Powei^ 
or  engage  in  War,  unless  actually  invaded,  or  in  such  imminent  Dangel 
as  will  not  admit  of  Delay. 

Articxe.  II 

Section,  i.  The  executive  Power  shall  be  vested  in  a  President 
of  the  United  States  of  America.  He  shall  hold  his  Office  during  the 
Term  of  four  Years,  and,  together  with  the  Vice  President,  chosen  for 
the  same  Term,  be  elected,  as  follows 

Each  State  shall  appoint,  in  such  Manner  as  the  Legislature  thereof 
may  direct,  a  Number  of  Electors,  equal  to  the  whole  Number  of 
Senators  and  Representatives  to  which  the  State  may  be  entitled  in 
the  Congress :  but  no  Senator  or  Representative,  or  Person  holding  an 
Office  of  Trust  or  Profit  under  the  United  States,  shall  be  appointed 
an  Elector. 

The  Electors  shall  meet  in  their  respective  States,  and  vote  by 
Ballot  for  two  Persons,  of  whom  one  at  least  shall  not  be  an  Inhabit- 
ant  of  the  same  State  with  themselves.  And  they  shall  make  a  List  of 
ail  the  Persons  voted  for,  and  of  the  Number  of  Votes  for  each ;  which 
List  they  shall  sign  and  certify,  and  transmit  sealed  to  the  Seat  of 
the  Government  of  the  United  States,  directed  to  the  President  of 
the  Senate.  The  President  of  the  Senate  shall,  in  the  Presence  of  the 
Senate  and  House  of  Representatives,  open  all  the  Certificates,  and  the 
Votes  shall  then  be  counted.  The  Person  having  the  greatest  Number 
of  Votes  shall  be  the  President,  if  such  Number  be  a  Majority  of  the 
whole  Number  of  Electors  appointed ;  and  if  there  be  more  than  one 
who  have  such  Majority,  and  have  an  equal  Number  of  Votes,  then  the 
House  of  Representatives  shall  immediately  chuse  by  Ballot  one  ci 
them  for  President ;  and  if  no  Person  have  a  Majority,  then  fh)m  the 
five  highest  on  the  List  the  said  House  shall  in  like  Manner  chuse  the 
President.  But  in  chusing  the  President,  the  Votes  shall  be  taken  by 
States,  the  Representation  from  each  State  having  one  Vote ;  A  quo- 
rum for  this  Purpose  shall  consist  of  a  Member  or  Members  from  two 
thu-ds  of  the  States,  and  a  Majority  of  all  the  States  shall  be  neces- 
sary to  a  Choice.  In  every  Case,  after  the  Choice  of  the  President,  the 
Person  having  the  greatest  Number  of  Votes  of  the  Electors  shall  he 
the  Vice  President.  But  if  there  should  remain  two  or  more  who  have 
equal  Votes,  the  Senate  shall  chuse  firom  them  by  Ballot  the  VIoi 
President. 
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Tbe  Congress  may  determine  the  Time  of  chusing  the  Electors,  and 
(he  Day  on  whidi  they  shall  give  their  Votes ;  which  Day  shall  be  the 
same  throughout  the  United  States. 

No  Person  except  a  natural  bom  Citizen^  or  a  Citizen  of  the  United 
Statesy  at  the  time  of  the  Adoption  of  this  Constitution,  shall  be  eligi« 
ble  to  the  Office  of  President ;  neither  shall  any  Person  be  eligible  to 
that  Office  who  shall  not  have  attained  to  the  Age  of  thirty-five  Years, 
and  been  fourteen  Years  a  Resident  within  the  United  States. 

In  Case  of  the  Removal  of  the  President  from  Office,  or  of  his 
Death,  Resignation,  or  Inability  to  discharge  the  Powers  and  Duties  of 
the  said  Office,  the  Same  shall  devolve  on  the  Vice  President,  and  the 
Congress  may  by  Law  provide  for  the  Case  of  Removal,  Death,  Resig- 
nation or  Inability,  both  of  the  President  and  Vice  President,  declaring 
what  Officer  shall  then  act  as  President,  and  such  Officer  shall  act 
accordingly,  until  the  Disability  be  removed,  or  a  President  shall  be 
elected. 

The  President  shall,  at  stated  Times,  receive  for  his  Services,  a 
Compensation,  which  shall  neither  be  Increased  nor  diminished  during 
the  Period  for  which  he  shall  have  been  elected,  and  he  shall  not  receive 
within  that  Period  any  other  Emolument  from  the  United  States,  or  sjiy 
of  them. 

Before  he  enter  on  the  Execution  of  his  Office,  he  shall  take  the  fol- 
lowing Oath  or  Affirmation :  — 

<<I  do  solemnly  swear  (or  affirm)  that  I  will  £iithfixny  execute  the 
Office  of  President  of  the  United  States,  and  will  to  the  best  of  my 
Ability,  preserve,  protect,  and  defend  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
Stotes." 

Section.  2.  The  President  shall  be  Commander  in  Chief  of  the 
Army  and  Navy  of  the  United  States,  and  of  the  Militia  of  the  several 
States,  when  called  into  the  actual  Service  of  the  United  States;  he 
may  require  the  Opinion,  in  writing,  of  the  principal  Officer  in  each  of 
the  executive  Departments,  upon  any  Subject  relating  to  the  Duties  of 
their  respective  Offices,  and  he  shall  have  Power  to  grant  Rq)rieves  and 
Pardons  for  Offences  against  the  United  States,  except  in  Cases  of 
Impeachment. 

He  shall  have  Power,  by  and  with  the  Advice  and  Consent  of  the 
Senate,  to  make  Treaties,  provided  two  thirds  of  the  Senators  present 
concur ;  and  he  shall  nominate,  and  by  and  with  the  Advice  and  Con- 
sent of  the  Senate,  shall  appoint  Ambassadors,  other  public  Ministen 
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and  Consolsy  Judges  of  the  supreme  Courts  and  all  other  Officers  ol 
the  United  States,  whose  Appointments  are  not  herein  otherwise  pro* 
vided  for,  and  which  shall  be  established  by  Law:  but  the  Congresi 
may  by  Law  vest  the  Appointment  of  such  inferior  Officers,  as  they  think 
proper,  in  the  President  alone^  in  the  Courts  of  Law,  or  in  the  Heads  of 
Departments. 

The  President  shall  have  Power  to  fill  up  all  Vacancies  that  may 
happen  during  the  Recess  of  the  Senate,  by  granting  Commissions 
which  shall  expire  at  the  End  of  their  next  Session. 

Section.  3.  He  shall  from  time  to  time  give  to  the  Congress  Infor- 
mation  of  the  State  of  the  Union,  and  recommend  to  their  Considera- 
tion such  Measures  as  he  shall  judge  necessary  and  expedient;  he 
may,  on  extraordinary  Occasions,  convene  both  Houses,  or  either  of 
them,  and  in  Case  of  Disagreement  between  them,  with  Respect  to  the 
Time  of  Adjournment,  he  may  adjourn  them  to  such  Time  as  he  shall 
think  proper;  he  shall  receive  Ambassadors  and  other  public  Minis- 
ters ;  he  shall  take  Care  that  the  Laws  be  faithfully  executed,  and  shall 
Commission  all  the  Officers  of  the  United  States. 

Section.  4.  The  President,  Vice  President  and  all  civil  Officers  of 
the  United  States,  shall  be  removed  from  Office  on  Impeachment  for, 
and  Conviction  of,  Treason,  Bribery,  or  other  high  Crimes  and  Misde- 
meanors. 

Article.  Ill 

Section,  i.  The  judicial  Power  of  the  United  States,  shall  be  vested 
in  one  supreme  Court,  and  in  such  inferior  Courts  as  the  Congress 
may  from  time  to  time  ordain  and  establish.  The  Judges,  both  of 
the  supreme  and  inferior  Courts,  shall  hold  their  Offices  during  good 
Behaviour,  and  shall,  at  stated  Times,  receive  for  their  Services,  a  Com- 
pensation, which  shall  not  be  diminished  during  their  continuance  in 
Office. 

Section.  2.  The  judicial  Power  shall  extend  to  all  Cases,  in  Law 
and  Equity,  arising  under  this  Constitution,  the  Laws  of  the  United 
States,  and  treaties  made,  or  which  shall  be  made,  under  their  Author- 
ity ;  —  to  all  Cases  affecting  Ambassadors,  other  public  Ministers  and 
Consuls;  —  to  all  Cases  of  admiralty  and  maritime  Jurisdiction; — to 
Controversies  to  which  the  United  States  shall  be  a  Party ;  — ^to  Con- 
troversies between  two  or  more  States ;  —  between  a  State  and  Gtizena 
of  another  State;  —  between  Citizens  of  different  States,  —  between 
Citizens  of  the  same  State  claiming  Lands  under  Grants  of  different 
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States,  and  between  a  States  or  the  Qtxzens  thereof;  and  fordgn  States, 
Citizens,  or  subjects. 

In  all  Cases  affecting  Ambassadors,  other  public  Ministers  and  Con- 
suls, and  those  in  which  a  State  shall  be  Party,  the  supreme  Court 
shall  have  original  Jurisdiction.  In  all  the  other  Cases  before  mentioned 
the  supreme  Court  shall  have  appellate  Jurisdiction,  both  as  to  Law  and 
Fact,  with  such  Exceptions,  and  under  such  regulations  as  the  Congress 
shall  make. 

The  Trial  of  all  Crimes,  except  in  Cases  of  Impeachment,  shall  be 
by  Jury ;  and  such  Trial  shall  be  held  in  the  State  where  the  said  Crimes 
shall  have  been  committed ;  but  when  not  committed  within  any  State, 
the  Trial  shall  be  at  such  Place  or  Places  as  the  Congress  may  by  Law 
have  directed. 

Section.  3.  Treason  against  the  United  States,  shall  consist  only 
in  levying  War  against  them,  or  in  adhering  to  their  Enemies,  giving 
them  Aid  and  Comfort.  No  Person  shall  be  convicted  of  Treason 
unless  on  the  Testimony  of  two  Witnesses  to  the  same  overt  Act,  or  on 
Confession  in  open  Court. 

The  Congress  shall  have  Power  to  declare  the  Punishment  of 
Treason,  but  no  Attainder  of  Treason  shall  work  Corruption  of  Bloody 
or  Forfeiture  except  during  the  Life  of  the  Person  attainted. 

Article.  IV 

Section,  i.  Full  Faith  and  Credit  shall  be  gtven  in  each  State  to 
the  public  Acts,  Records,  and  judicial  Proceedings  of  every  other  State. 
And  the  Congress  may  by  general  Laws  prescribe  the  Manner  in 
which  such  Acts,  Records  and  Proceedings  shall  be  proved,  and  the 
effect  thereof. 

Section.  2.  The  Citizens  of  each  State  shall  be  entitled  to  all 
Privileges  and  Immunities  of  Citizens  in  the  several  States. 

A  Person  charged  in  any  State  with  Treason,  Felony,  or  other 
Crime,  who  shall  flee  from  Justice,  and  be  found  in  another  State,  shall 
on  Demand  of  the  executive  Authority  of  the  State  from  which  he  fled, 
be  delivered  up,  to  be  removed  to  the  State  having  Jurisdiction  of  the 
Crime. 

No  Person  held  to  Service  or  Labour  in  one  State,  under  the  Laws 
thereof,  escaping  into  another,  shall,  in  Consequence  of  any  Law  or 
Regulation  therein,  be  discharged  from  such  Service  or  Labour,  but  shall 
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be  delivered  up  on  Gaim  of  the  Party  to  whom  mich  Service  or  Laboo 
may  be  due. 

Sectign.  3.  New  Stales  may  be  admitted  by  the  Congress  intft 
this  Union;  but  no  new  State  shall  be  formed  or  erected  within  the 
Jurisdiction  of  any  other  State ;  nor  any  State  be  formed  by  the  Junc- 
tion of  two  or  more  States,  or  Parts  of  States,  without  the  Consent  of 
the  Legislatures  of  the  States  concerned  as  well  as  of  the  Congress. 

The  Congress  shall  have  Power  to  dispose  of  and  make  all  need- 
ful Rules  and  Regulations  respecting  the  Territory  or  other  Property 
belonging  to  the  United  States ;  and  nothing  in  this  Constitution  shall 
be  so  construed  as  to  Prejudice  any  Claims  of  the  United  States,  or 
of  any  particular  State. 

Section.  4.  The  United  States  shall  guarantee  to  every  State  in  this 
Union  a  Republican  Form  of  Government,  and  shall  protect  each  of  them 
against  Invasion;  and  on  Application  of  the  Legislature,  or  of  the 
Executive  (when  the  Legislature  cannot  be  convened)  against  domestic 
Violence- 

Article.  V 

The  Congress^  whenever  two  thirds  of  both  Houses  shall  deem  it 
necessary,  shall  propose  Amendments  to  this  Constitution,  or,  on  the 
Application  of  the  Legislatures  of  two  thirds  of  the  several  States,  shall 
call  a  Convention  for  proposing  Amendments,  which,  in  either  case^ 
shall  be  valid  to  all  Intents  and  Purposes  as  part  of  this  Constitution, 
when  ratified  by  the  Legislatures  of  three  fourths  of  the  several  States, 
or  by  Conv^^ntions  in  three  fourths  thereof,  as  the  one  or  the  other 
Mode  of  Ratification  may  be  proposed  by  the  Congress ;  Provided  that 
no  Amendment  which  may  be  made  prior  to  the  Year  one  thousand 
eight  hundred  and  eight  shall  in  any  Manner  affect  the  first  and  fourth 
Clauses  in  the  Ninth  Section  of  the  first  Artide ;  and  that  no  State, 
without  its  Consent^  shall  be  deprived  of  its  equal  Suffrage  in  the 

Article.  VI 

An  Debts  contracted  and  Engagements  entered  into,  before  the 
Adoption  of  this  Constitution,  shall  be  as  valid  against  the  United 
States  under  this  Constitution,  as  under  the  Confederation. 

Thb  Constitution,  and  the  Laws  of  the  United  States  which  shall 
be  made  in  Pursuance  thereof;  and  all  Treaties  made,  or  which  shall  be 
madfi^  under  the  Authority  of  the  United  States,  shall  be  the  supfeme 
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Law  of  the  land ;  and  the  Judges  in  every  State  shall  be  bound  thereby* 
any  thing  in  the  Constitution  or  laws  of  any  State  to  the  Contrary  not* 
withstanding. 

The  Senators  and  Representatives  before  mentioned,  and  the 
Members  of  the  several  State  Legislatures,  and  all  executive  and  judi- 
cial Officers,  both  of  the  United  States  and  of  the  several  States,  shall 
be  bound  by  Oath  or  Affirmation,  to  support  this  Constitution ;  but  no 
religious  Test  shall  ever  be  required  as  a  Qualification  to  any  Office  or 
public  Trust  under  the  United  States. 

Article.  VII 

The  Ratification  of  the  Conventions  of  nine  States,  shall  be  sufficient 
for  the  Establishment  of  this  Constitution  between  the  States  so  rati- 
fying the  Same- 

THE  AMENDMENTS 

I 

Congress  shall  make  no  law  respecting  an  establishment  of  religion, 
or  prohibiting  the  free  exercise  thereof;  or  abridging  the  freedom  of 
speech,  or  of  the  press ;  or  the  right  of  the  people  peaceably  to  assem- 
ble, and  to  petition  the  Government  for  a  redress  of  grievances. 

II 

A  well-regulated  Militia,  being  necessary  to  the  security  of  a  free 
State,  the  right  of  the  people  to  keep  and  bear  Arms,  shall  not  be 
infringed. 

Ill 

No  Soldier  sha]«.  In  time  of  peace  be  quartered  In  any  house,  without 
the  consent  of  the  Owner,  nor  in  time  of  war,  but  in  a  manner  to  be 
prescribed  by  law. 

IV 

The  right  of^the  people  to  be  secure  in  their  persons,  houses,  paperb, 
and  effects,  against  unreasonable  searches  and  seizures,  shall  not  be 
violated,  and  no  Warrants  shall  issue,  but  upon  probable  cause,  sup* 
ported  by  Oath  or  affirmation,  and  particularly  describing  the  place  to 
be  searched,  and  the  persons  or  things  to  be  seized. 
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No  person  shall  be  held  to  answer  for  a  capital,  or  otherwise  in&moof 
crime,  unless  on  a  presentment  or  indictment  of  a  Grand  Jury,  except  in 
cases  arising  in  the  land  or  naval  forces,  or  in  the  Militia,  when  in 
actual  service  in  time  of  War  or  public  danger ;  nor  shall  any  person 
be  subject  for  the  same  offence  to  be  twice  put  in  jeopardy  of  life  or 
limb;  nor  shall  be  compelled  in  any  Criminal  Case  to  be  witness 
against  himself  nor  be  deprived  of  life,  liberty,  or  property,  without 
due  process  of  law ;  nor  shall  private  property  be  taken  for  public  uac^ 
without  just  compensation. 

VI 

In  all  criminal  prosecutions,  the  accused  shall  enjoy  the  right  to  a 
speedy  and  public  trial,  by  an  impartial  juiy  of  the  State  and  district 
wherein  the  crime  shall  have  been  committed,  which  district  shall  have 
been  previously  ascertained  by  law,  and  to  be  informed  of  the  nature 
and  cause  of  the  accusaticn;  to  be  confronted  with  the  witnesses 
against  him ;  to  have  compulso^  process  for  obtaining  Witnesses  in 
hb  ^vor,  and  to  have  the  Asnstance  of  Counsel  for  his  defence. 

VII 

In  suits  at  common  law,  where  the  value  In  controversy  shall  exceed 
twenty  dollars,  the  right  of  trial  by  jury  shall  be  preserved,  and  no 
fact  tried  by  a  jury  shall  be  otherwise  re-examined  in  any  Court  of  the 
United  States^  than  according  to  the  rules  of  the  common  law 

VIII 

Excessive  ball  shall  not  be  required,  nor  excessive  fines  Impose^ 
nor  tniel  and  unusual  punishments  inflicted. 

IX 

The  enumeration  in  the  Constitution,  of  certain  rights,  shall  not  bs 
construed  to  deny  or  dbparage  others  retained  by  the  people* 


The  powers  not  delegated  to  the  United  States  by  the  Constitution 
nor  prohibited  by  it  to  the  States^  are  reserved  to  the  States  respeo 
tively,  or  to  the  people. 

as 
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» 

The  Judidal  power  of  the  United  States  shall  not  be  construed  ts 
extend  to  any  suit  in  iaw  or  equity,  commenced  or  prosecuted  against 
one  of  the  United  States  by  Citizens  of  another  Stat^  or  by  Citizens  oi 
Subjects  of  any  ForeJign  State. 

XII 

The  Electors  shall  meet  in  their  respective  states,  and  vote  by  ballot 
for  President  and  Vice  President,  one  of  whom,  at  least,  shall  not  be 
an  inhabitant  of  the  same  state  with  themselves ;  they  shall  name  in 
their  ballots  the  person  voted  for  as  President,  and  in  distinct  ballots 
the  person  voted  for  as  Vice-President,  and  they  shall  make  distinct 
lists  of  all  persons  voted  for  as  President,  and  of  all  persons  voted  for 
as  Vice-President,  and  of  the  number  of  votes  for  each,  which  lists 
they  shall  sign  and  certify,  and  transmit  sealed  to  the  seat  of  the  gov* 
emment  of  the  United  States,  directed  to  the  President  of  the  Senate ; 
—  The  President  of  the  Senate  shall,  in  the  presence  of  the  Senate  and 
House  of  Representatives,  open  all  the  certificates  and  the  votes  shall 
then  be  counted ;  —  The  person  having  the  greatest  number  of  votes  for 
President,  shall  be  the  President,  if  such  number  be  a  majority  of  the 
whole  number  of  electors  appointed;  and  if  no  person  have  such 
majority,  then  from  the  persons  having  the  highest  numbers  not 
exceeding  three  on  the  list  of  those  voted  for  as  President,  the  House 
of  Representatives  shall  choose  immediately,  by  ballot,  the  President. 
But  in  choosing  the  President,  the  votes  shall  be  taken  by  states,  the 
representation  from  each  state  having  one  vote;  a  quorum  for  this 
purpose  shall  consist  of  a  member  or  members  from  two-thirds  of  the 
states,  and  a  majority  of  all  the  states  shall  be  necessary  to  a  choice. 
And  if  the  House  of  Representatives  shall  not  choose  a  President 
whenever  the  right  of  choice  shall  devolve  upon  them,  before  the 
fourth  day  of  March  next  following,  then  the  Vice-President  shall  act 
as  President,  as  in  the  case  of  the  death  or  other  constitutional  dis- 
ability of  the  President.  The  person  having  the  greatest  number  of 
votes  as  Vice-President,  shall  be  Vice-President,  if  such  number  be  a 
majority  of  the  whole  number  of  electors  appointed,  and  if  no  person 
have  a  majority,  then  from  the  two  highest  numbers  on  the  list,  the 
Senate  shall  choose  the  Vice-President;  a  quoram  for  the  purpose 
shall  consist  of  two-thirds  of  the  whole  number  of  senators,  and  a 
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majority  of  the  whole  number  shall  be  necessary  to  a  didoe.  Bat  ni 
person  constitutionally  ineligible  to  the  office  of  President  shall  bt 
eligible  to  that  of  Vice-President  of  the  United  StateSi 

XIU 

Section  i.  Neither  slavery  nor  involuntary  servitude,  except  as  t 
punishment  for  crime  whereof  the  party  shall  have  been  duly  convicted, 
shall  exist  within  the  United  States,  or  any  place  subject  to  their  juris- 
diction. 

Section  2.  Congress  shall  have  power  to  enforce  this  article  by 
appropriate  legislation. 

XIV 

Section  i.  All  persons  bom  or  naturalized  in  the  United  States,  and 
subject  to  the  jurisdiction  thereof,  are  citizens  of  the  United  States  and 
of  the  State  wherein  they  reside.  No  State  shall  make  or  enforce  any 
law  which  shall  abridge  the  privileges  or  immunities  of  citizens  of  the 
United  States :  nor  shall  any  State  deprive  any  person  of  life,  liberty, 
or  property,  without  due  process  of  law ;  nor  deny  to  any  person  within 
its  jurisdiction  the  equal  protection  of  the  laws. 

Section  2.  Representatives  shall  be  apportioned  among  the  several 
states  according  to  their  respective  numbers,  counting  the  whole  num- 
ber of  persons  in  each  State,  excluding  Indians  not  taxed.  But  when 
the  right  to  vote  at  any  election  for  the  choice  of  electors  for  President 
and  Vice  President  of  the  United  States,  Representatives  in  Congress, 
the  Elxecutive  and  Judicial  officers  of  a  State,  or  the  members  of  the 
Legislature  thereof,  is  denied  to  any  of  the  male  inhabitants  of  such 
State,  being  twenty-one  years  of  age,  and  citizens  of  the  United  StateSi 
or  in  any  way  abridged,  except  for  participation  in  rebellion,  or  other 
crime,  the  basis  of  representation  therein  shall  be  reduced  in  the  pro* 
portion  which  the  number  of  such  male  citizens  shall  bear  to  the  whole 
number  of  male  citizens  twenty-one  years  of  age  in  such  State. 

Section  3.  No  person  shall  be  a  Senator  or  Representative  in  Con- 
gress, or  elector  of  President  and  Vice  President,  or  hold  any  office, 
civil  or  military,  under  the  United  States,  or  under  any  State,  who, 
having  previously  taken  an  oath,  as  a  member  of  Congress,  or  as  an 
officer  of  the  United  States,  or  as  a  member  of  any  State  legislature^ 
or  as  an  executive  or  judicial  officer  of  any  State,  to  support  the  Con* 
stitution  pf  the  United  States^  sh^  have  engaged  in  insurrection  of 
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rebellion  against  the  same,  or  given  aid  or  comfort  to  tiie  enemies 
thereof.  But  Congress  may  by  a  vote  of  two-thirds  of  each  House^ 
remove  such  disability. 

Section  4.  The  validity  of  the  public  debt  of  the  United  States, 
authorized  by  Ikw,  including  debts  incurred  for  payment  of  pensions 
and  bounties  for  services  in  suppressing  insurrection  or  rebellion^  shall 
not  be  questioned.  But  neither  the  United  States  nor  any  State  shall 
assume  or  pay  any  debt  or  obligation  incurred  in  aid  of  insurrection  or 
rebellion  against  the  United  States,  or  any  claim  for  the  loss  or  eman 
cipation  of  any  slave ;  but  all  such  debts,  obligations  and  claims  shal! 
be  held  illegal  and  void. 

Section  5.  The  Congress  shall  have  power  to  enforce^  by  appro- 
priate  l^^ation,  the  provisions  of  this  article. 

XV 

Section  i.  The  right  of  citizens  of  the  United  States  to  vote  shall 
not  be  denied  or  abridged  by  the  United  States  or  by  any  State  on 
account  of  race,  color,  or  previous  condition  of  servitude. 

Section  2.  The  Congress  shall  have  power  to  enforce  this  artida 
by  appropriate  legislation. 

XVI 

The  Congress  shall  have  power  to  lay  and  collect  taxes  on  incomes, 
from  whatever  source  derived,  without  apportionment  among  the  several 
States,  and  without  regard  to  any  census  or  enumeration. 

XVII 

The  Senate  of  the  United  States  shall  be  composed  of  two  Senators 
from  each  State,  elected  by  the  people  thereof,  for  six  years ;  and  each 
Senator  shall  have  one  vote.  The  electors  in  each  State  shall  have  the 
qualifications  requisite  for  electors  of  the  most  numerous  branch  of 
the  State  legislating. 

When  vacancies  happen  in  the  representation  of  any  State  in  the 
Senate,  the  executive  authority  of  each  State  shall  issue  writs  of  election 
to  fill  such  vacancies :  Provided  that  the  legislature  of  any  State  may 
empower  the  executive  thereof  to  make  temporary  appointments  until 
the  people  fill  the  vacancies  by  election  as  the  legislature  may  direct. 

This  amendment  shall  not  be  so  construed  as  to  affect  the  election 
or  term  of  any  Senator  chosen  before  it  becomes  valid  as  part  of  the 
Constitutipn. 
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PRONOUNCING  LIST  OF  PROPER  NAMES 


Acadia  (a  kft'dl  a) 
Americas  Vespucias 

(HmSr'Iciis  vSspu'shfis) 
Amerigo  Vespucci 

(iim&ree'go  vespootfche) 
Andr^  (lin'drft  or  &n'dri) 
AndroB  (&n'dros) 
Antietam  (ftn  Wtam) 
Balboa  (bU  Wa) 
Barre(l^rt) 
Bonhomme  Richard 

(b5  n5m'  r6  shar') 
Buena  Vista  (bw&'na  ves'ta) 
Cartier  (ciir  tyi') 
Cerro  Gordo  (ser'ro  gdr'do) 
Cervera  (thSr  va'ra) 
Chapultepec  (chii  pQ5l't&  pSk^ 
Chickamauga  (chick  a  m^a'ga) 
Clermont  (clfir^mont) 
Coronado  (co  r5  nii'dO) 
Daquesne  (du  kin') 
Fanenil  (f  an'el) 
Grenet  (zhe  nW) 


Gnerri^re  (gAr  ryiif) 
Hawaii  (ha  wl'6) 
Joliet  (zh5  lyft') 
Lafayette  (1&  fft  ySt^ 
La  Salle  (la  sal') 
Leisler  (Us'ler) 
Marquette  (mttrkSI/) 
Menendez  (mSn  Sn'deth) 
Oklahoma  (dk  la  hd'ma) 
Oriskany  (5  ris'kft  ny) 
Pizarro  (pe  z&r'ro) 
Resaca  de  la  Palma 

(rft  sa'ka  d&  Itt  pKl'ma) 
San  Juan  (san  hd  an') 
Santiago  de  Cuba 

(san  tS  a'gO  d&  c50l>a) 
Schley  (shll) 
Serapis  (se  ra'pis) 
Sioux  (805) 
Steuben  (stu'ben) 
Stuyvesant  (stl'v«  sant) 
ToscaneUi  (tOs  cf&  nSriS) 


Key  to  pronunciation :  i,  6, 1,  0,  a,  long;  ft,  S»  1, 5,  4  short;  senftte.  6tqii^ 
tdea»  dbey,  finite,  cftre,  iirm,  Ask,  ^11,  final,  ftrn,  recent,  drb^ 

rude,  fyll,  iim,  I5ad,  fS&t. 
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Abolition  of  slavery  advocated  by  Garri- 
Bon,  342. 

petitions  in  Congreas,  348. 
Acadia,  127.  140. 
Acadians,  removal  of,  140. 
Acts  of  Parliament  concerning  colonies, 
153-170. 

Navigation  Acts,  153. 

Writs  of  Assistance,  154. 

Stamp  Act,  155. 

Townshend  Acts,  158. 

Duty  on  tea,  158,  165-168. 

the  Intolerable  Acts,  169. 

Boston  Port  Bill,  169. 

act  depriving  Massachusetts    of    self- 
government,  169. 
Adams,  John.  169.  188,  278. 
Adams,  John  Quincy.  322,  326,  348. 
Adams,  Samuel.  161,  165,  172,  260. 
Alabama,  the,  Confederate  warship,  414. 
Alabama  Claims  settled,  512. 
Alaska,  purchased,  512. 
Albany  Convention,  135. 
Albany  plan.  135. 
Algonquins,  the.  92. 
Alien  and  Sedition  laws,  279,  280. 
Allen,  Ethan,  181. 

Amendments  to  the  Constitution,  I-XII, 
269,  see  Constitution  in  ap- 
pendix. 

thirteenth,  see  appendix. 

fourteenth,  455,  appendix. 

fifteenth,  appendix. 
American  party,  361. 

Federation  of  Labor,  509. 

seamen,  impressment  of,  294. 
Americus  Vespucius,  36. 
Amnesty  Proclamation  (Lincoln's),  450. 

(Johnson's),  454. 
Anarchists,  Chicago,  508. 
Anderson,  Major,  381,  383. 
Andr6,  Major,  230. 


Andros,  Sir  Edmund,  108. 

Annexation  of  Territory,  see  map  opp 

p.  524. 
Antietam,  battle  of,  408. 
Antifederalists,  259,  261. 
Appomattox  Court  House,  439. 
Arbitration,  514,  523. 
Arnold,  Benedict,  at  Quebec,  184. 

at  Fort  Stanwix,  206. 

at  Saratoga,  208. 

treason  of,  229. 
Arthur,  Chester  A,  505.  - 
Articles  of  Confederation,  244-249. 
Assassination  of  Lincoln,  445-447. 

of  Garfield,  504. 

of  McKinley,  517. 
Assemblies,  Colonial,  107,  108. 
Assistance,  Writs  of,  152. 
Atlanta,  in  Civil  War,  433,  434. 

rebuilt  after  war,  488. 
Atlantic  cables,  476. 

first  crossed  by  steamship,  339. 
Automobile,  478. 

Bacon's  Rebellion,  107. 
Balboa,  28. 
Baltimore,  Lord,  86. 

in  War  of  1812,  308. 
Bank,  first  United  States,  270. 
Barre,  Colonel,  156. 
Bell,  Alexander,  477. 
Bennington,  battle  of,  205. 
Berkeley,  Governor,  107. 
Blaine,  James  G.,  501. 
Bland-Allison  Silver  Act,  497. 
Blockade  in  the  avil  War,  390,  402,  437. 
Blockades  declared  by  European  nations, 

294. 
Bonhomme  Richard^  the,  226. 
Boston  settled,  81. 

Massacre,  159,  161. 

Tea  Party,  164-167. 
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Boston,  Port  Bill,  167. 

siege  of,  181-186. 

evacuated  by  British,  185. 
Boycott,  aee  Labor  disputes. 
Braddock,  General,  defeat  of,  136-138. 
Bragg,  General,  42S-427. 
Brandywine,  battle  at,  208. 
Brooklyn  Bridge,  483. 
Brown,  John,  raid  of,  370. 
Bryan,  William  J.,  499. 
Buchanan,  James,  366. 
Buell,  General,  398. 
Buena  Vista,  battle  at,  352. 
Buffalo,  extermination  of,  586. 
Bull  Run,  first  battle  of,  395. 

second  battle  of,  408. 
Bunker  Hill,  battle  of,  182. 
Burgesses,  House  of,  in  Virginia,  61. 
Burgoyne.  General,  201,  203-205,  207- 

209. 
Burke,  Edmund,  156. 
Bumside,  General,  408. 
Butler,  General,  403. 

Cables,  telegraphic,  476. 
Cabot,  John,  26. 

Calhoun,  John  C,  favors  War  of   1812, 
296. 

advocates     internal     improvements, 
315. 

upholds  doctrine  of  state  rights,  331, 
359. 
California,  desired  by  the  United  States, 
351. 

ceded  to  United  States,  354. 

gold  found  in,  358. 

admitted  as  state,  359. 
Camden,  battle  of,  221. 
Canada,  life  in,  114-121. 

expedition  to,  in  Revolution,  184. 
Canadian  frontier  in  War  of  1812,  298- 

301,  304-306,  308-309. 
Canal,  Erie,  323. 

Capital,  corporations,  trusts,  486,  509. 
Capital,  National,  256.  285,  308. 
Carolina,  North,  see  North  Carolina. 
Carolina,  South,  see  South  Carolina. 
"Carpetbaggers,"  461. 
Cartier,  Jacques,  41. 
Catholics  in  Maryland,  61. 
Cerro  Gordo,  battle  at,  353. 


Cervera,  Admiral,  618. 
Champlain,  Lake,  in  War  of  1812, 300. 
Champlain,  Samuel  de,  43, 44, 45. 
Chapultepec,  battle  at,  353. 
Charles  I,  King  of  England,  118. 
Charles  II,  King  of  En^^nd,  119. 
Charleston,  seized  by  British  in  Revolu- 
tion, 221. 
Chartered  colonies,  106,  107. 
Chase,  Salmon  P.,  363,  366. 
Chattanooga,  siege  of,  426. 
Cherry  Valley,  Massacre  at,  220. 
Chicago  anarchists,  508. 

burned,  493. 

exposition,  473. 
Chickamauga,  battle  of,  426. 
Chinese  immigration,  484. 
Civil  Service  reform,  503,  506. 
CivU  War,  386-447. 
Clark,  George  Rogers,  223. 

William,  288. 
Clay,  Henry,  favors  War  of  1812, 296. 

advocates  internal  improvements,  316. 

urges  Missouri  Compromise,  316. 

proposes  Compromise  of  1850,  359. 
Clermont,  the,  290. 

Cleveland,  Grover,  500.  501,  509,  613. 
Clinton,  Sir  Henry,  216. 
Coal  first  used  as  fuel,  324. 
Coal  strikes,  see  Labor  disputes. 
Coinage,  see  Currency. 
Colonial  Assemblies,  107,  108. 
Colonies,  Dutch,  76-79. 

English,  founded,  49-90. 
government  in.  106-108. 
life  in,  108-111. 

French,  43.  46,  114-121. 

Spanish,  35-39. 
Columbus,  portrait,  13. 

theories.  13,  14,  16. 

asked  aid  of  Portuguese  king,  Itt. 

assisted  by  Spain,  16. 

first  voyage  of.  16-21. 

later  voyages  of,  21-24. 

map  showing  voyages,  23. 
Compromise,  Missouri,  316. 

of  1850,  358. 
Compromise  tariff  of  1833,  499. 
Compromises  in  making  the  Conatitutioii 

252-255. 
i  Concord,  battle  at,  176. 
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Confederacy,  organised,  381. 
Confederation,  Articles  of,  224-249. 
Confederate  Capital.  382,  395. 
Congress,  Albany,  135. 

Stamp  Act,  154. 

first  Continental,  169. 

second  Continental,  180. 

under  the  Confederation,  244-248. 

first  under  the  Constitution,  269-271. 
Congressional   plan  of    Reconstruction, 

451. 
Connecticut  settled,  83. 
Constitution  and  Ouerri^re,  302. 
Constitution  formed  by  Federal  Conven- 
tion, 251-256. 

ratified  by  states,  258-261. 

amended  (amendments  I-XII),  269. 

fourteenth  amendment,  455. 

thirteenth  and  fifteenth  amendments, 
8ee  appendix. 
Continental  Currency,  213. 
Convention,  the  Albany,  135. 

Federal,  249,  251-256. 

Hartford,  311. 
Comwallis,  Lord,  British    general,    194, 

221,  229,  232-237. 
Coronado,  38. 

Corporations  and  trusts,  486,  609. 
Cortes,  35. 
Cotton  gin,  281. 
Cotton  raising,  281. 
Cowpens,  battle  at  the,  232. 
Cromwell,  Oliver,  118. 
Crown  Point,  136,  181,  201. 
Crusades,  the,  8,  9. 
Cuba.  514-522. 
Cumberland  Road,  315. 
Currency  questions,  494-499. 
Custer,  General,  473. 

Davis,  Jefferson,  381. 
Dawes,  William,  174. 
Dearborn,  General,  298-300. 
Debate.  Hayne-Webster,  332. 
Debates,  Lincoln-Douglas,  369. 
Declaration  of  Independence,  188. 

of  Rights,  169. 
Deerfield,  126. 
Delaware  settled,  86. 

Lord,  58,  59. 
De  Leon,  Ponce,  35,  37. 


Democratic-Republican   party,  see  Be* 

publican  (Jeffeisonian). 
Democratic  party,  323. 
De  Soto,  38. 

Detroit  in  War  of  1812,  298. 
Dewey,  Admiral,  517. 
Dingley  Tariff  Act,  501. 
Dinwiddie,  Governor,  134. 
Donelson,  Fort,  397. 
Dorchester  Heights,  185. 
Douglas,  Stephen  A.,  363,  366,  369. 
Drafting  in  Civil  War,  428. 
Drake,  Sir  Francis,  48,  49,  50. 
Dred  Scott  Decision,  368. 
Duquesne,  Fort,  134,  142. 
Dutch  trade  with  East  Indies,  72, 73. 

sent  out  Henry  Hudson,  73-76. 

fur  trade  with  Indians,  76. 

settlement  on  Manhattan  Island,  76. 

colony  of  New  Netherland,  76-79. 

Eads,  James  B.,  489. 

Early,  General,  430. 

Edison,  Thomas.  477.  480. 

El  Caney,  battle  at,  520. 

Election,  presidential,  of  1796,  278. 

of  1800,  285. 

of  1808.  296. 

of  1816,  314. 

of  1824,  322. 

of  1828,  326. 

of  1836,  338. 

of  1840,  347. 

of  1844,  348. 

of  1848,  357. 

of  1852,  361. 

of  1856,  366. 

of  1860.  372. 

of  1868.  457. 

of  1876,  494. 

of  1880.  500. 

of  1884.  500. 

of  1888.  500. 

of  1892,  501. 

of  1896,  501. 
Electricity,  476-480. 
Emancipation  Proclamation.  411-413 
Embargo  Act.  295. 
England.  Civil  War  in,  118.  119. 

commercial  difficulties  with,  272. 
English  explorations,  48. 
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EngUah  aettlements,  49-90. 

attempts  by  Sir  Humphrtsy  Gilbert,  49. 

attempts  by  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  49-62. 

Virgiiiia,  54-62. 

Plymouth,  64-70. 

Massachusetts,    Rhode   Island,    Con- 
necticut, 81-84. 

Maryland,    Delaware,-    New    Jersey, 
Pennsylvania,  Georgia,  86-90. 
Era  of  Good  Feeling,  314. 
Ericsson,  Leif,  4. 
Erie  Canal.  323. 

Executive  departments  created,  269. 
JEbcpansion,  territorial,  see  map  opp.  524. 

Faneuil  HaU,  167. 
Farragut,  Admiral,  402,  436. 
Federalists,  259-261,  271,  273,  278,  879, 

280.  296.  311,  314. 
Field,  Cyrus,  476. 
FiUmore,  MiUard,  358. 
Fitch,  John,  290. 
Five  Intolerable  Acts,  167. 
Florida  discovered,  35. 
Foote,  Commodore,  397. 
Fort  Dearborn,  300. 

Donelson,  397. 

Duquesne,  134,  142. 

Henry,  396. 

Necessity,  135. 

Stanwix,  201. 

Sumter,  381-383. 
France,   struggle  of,  with  England  for 
America,  123-150. 

alliance  with  United  States  in  Revolu- 
tion, 216,  229. 

war  threatened  with,  279. 

sells  Louisiana  to  United  States,  286. 
Franklin,  Benjamin,  135,  217,  260. 
Free  Silver,  demand  for,  see  Currency. 
Free  Soil  party,  357. 
Fremont,  John  C,  366. 
French  and  Indian  War,  see  Last  French 

War. 
French  explorations, 

Verraiano,  41. 

Cartier,  41. 

Champlain,  43.  44.  45. 

Marquette  and  JoUet,  46* 

La  Salle,  46. 

Map,  42, 


French  Revolution,  271. 
French  settlements,  43,  46. 
Friends,  see  Quakers. 
Fugitive  Slave  Law,  359,  36a 
Fulton,  Robert,  290. 

Gadsden  purchase,  353. 

Gage,  General,  167,  172. 

GaUaUn,  Albert,  286. 

Garfield,  James  A.,  504. 

Garrison,  William  lioyd,  342. 

Gates,  General  Horatio,  221. 

GeneitJ  Court  of  Massachusetts,  82. 

Genet,  "Citiien,"  279. 

Genoa,  a  trade  center,  10. 

George  III,  King  of  England,  156,  239. 

Georgia  settled,  89. 

conquered  by  British  in  Revolution, 
220. 
Germantown,  battle  at,  208. 
Gettysburg,  battle  of,  416^420. 
Ghent,  Treaty  of,  310. 
Grant,   Genial   U.   S.,  captured   Forts 
Henry  and  Donelson,  396. 

besieged  and  captured  Vicksburg,  422. 

at  Chattanooga,  423-427. 

as  commander-in-chief,  428^^441. 

as  president,  458,  492. 
"Green  Mountain  Boys,"  181. 
"Greenbacks."  494. 
Greene,   General   Nathaniel,   221,   231, 

232. 
Greenland,  Vikings  in,  4. 
OiterrQre  taken  by  the  ConetUuHon,  302. 

Hague  Peace  Conference,  523,  524. 

Hale,  Nathan,  192. 

Half  Moon,  the,  74. 

Hamilton,  Alexander.  249,  260,  270. 

"Hammering  Campaign"  against  Lee 

428-441. 
Hancock,  John,  172. 
Harrison,  Benjamin,  501. 

William  Henry.  304-^06. 
Hartford,  settled,  70,  78. 
Hartford  Convention,  311. 
Harvard  College,  82. 
Hawaii,  513. 
Hawkins,  John,  48. 
Hay,  John,  523. 
Hayes,  Rutherford  B.,  404. 
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flayDe-Webster  debate,  882. 
HeDiy,  Fort,  396. 
Hexury,  Patrick,  168. 
Henry  the  Navigator,  11,  12. 
Herkimer,  General  Nicholas,  206. 
Hessians  in  the  Revolution,  187,  196. 
Holland  in  America,  aee  Dutch. 
Homestead  Act  471. 
Hood,  General,  433,  435. 
Hooker,  General,  416. 
House  of  Burgesses  in  Virginia,  61. 
Howe,  General,  181,  183,  185,  187,  189, 
192,  194,  201,  207,  216. 

EUas.  341. 
Hudson,  Henry,  73-76. 

River  discovered,  74. 
Hull,  Captain  Isaac,  303. 

General,  298-300. 

Iceland,  Vikings  in,  3. 
Immigration,  483-486. 
Impeachment  of  President  Johnson,  457. 
Implied  powers  advocated,  271. 
Impressment  of  American  seamen,  294. 
Improvements,  internal,  315. 
Independence,  Declaration  of,  188. 

War  for,  151-241. 
Indian  troubles  in  early  New  England, 
92-97. 

tribes,  92. 
Indians  in  early  America,  30-33. 
Indians  in  intercolonial  wars,  125,  126, 
136,  145. 

in  Revolution,  202,  205. 

in  Ohio,  treaty  with,  277. 

make  trouble  in  West,  472. 
Indies,  trade  of  Europe  with,  7-10. 

attempts  to  reach  by  sailing  around 
Africa,  11, 12. 

reached  by  Vasco  da  Gama,  22. 

attempts  to  reach  by  sailing  west,  aee 
Columbus. 
Internal  improvements,  315. 
Intolerable  Acts,  167. 
Invincible  Armada,  the,  51. 
Iroquois,  the,  92,  115. 
Island  No.  10,  398. 

Jackson,  Andrew,  in  War  of  1812,  309. 
nominated  for  president,  322. 
elected  president,  326. 


Jackson,  Andrew,  as  president,  329-339. 

•'StonewaU."406. 
James  I,  King  of  England,  65. 
James  II,  King  of  England,  108, 119. 
Jamestown  settled,  54-62. 
Japanese  immigration,  486. 
Jay,  John,  169,  273. 
Jefferson,  Thomas,   188,  285-287,  295. 

301. 
Johnson,  Andrew,  453-458. 

impeachment  of,  457. 
Johnston,  General  A.  8.,  396,  398. 

General  J.  E.,  406,  433,  440. 
JoUet,  French  explorer,  46. 
Jones,  Paul,  225. 

Kansas-Nebraska  Bill,  362. 

Kansas,  struggle  for,  363. 

Kentucky  Resolutions,  280. 

King  George's  War,  127. 

King  PhiUp's  War,  94-96. 

King  WiUiam's  War,  123. 

King's  Mountain,  battle  at,  223. 

Knights  of  Labor,  507. 

Know-nothing  party,  see  American  party. 

Ku  Kluz  Klan.  463. 

Labor,  Knights  of,  507. 

American  Federation  of,  609. 

disputes  and  strikes,  506-510. 
Lafayette,  Marquis  de,  232. 
La  Salle,  French  explorer,  46. 
Last  French  War,  132-146. 
Lee,  General  Churles,  195,  217. 

Henry  (Light  Horse  Harry),  231. 

Richard  Henry,  169. 

Robert  E.,  406-409,  416-420,  428-430 
438-141. 
Leisler,  Jacob,  108. 
Leopard  and  Cheeapeake^  the,  294. 
Lewis  and  Clark  expedition,  288. 
Lewis,  Meriwether,  288. 
Lexington,  battle  of,  173. 
Liberator,  the,  342. 
Liberty,  Statue  of,  530. 
Liberty  party,  348,  357. 
Lincoln,  Abraham,  debates  with  Douglas 
369. 

election  to  presidency,  373. 

character  of,  378. 

sent  relief  to  Sumter,  383. 
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linooln,  Abraham,  Emancipation   Ptt>c- 
lamation  of,  411-413. 

Bflsassinated,  445-^147. 

reconstruction  plan  of,  449. 
Lincoln,  General,  in  Revolution,  206. 
Locomotive,  first,  324. 
London  Company,  55, 57,  58,  61. 
Lookout  Mountain,  battle  of,  426. 
Lords  of  Trade,  151. 
Louisburg,  127,  128,  142. 
Louis  XIV,  King  of  France,  120. 
Louisiana  claimed  by  France,  46. 

ceded  to  Spain,  148. 

bought  by  United  States,  286-288. 

explored  by  Lewis  and  Clark,  288. 
Loyalists,  9ee  Tories. 

McClellan,  General  George  B.,  396,  405- 

408.  415. 
McCormick  reaper,  339. 
Maodonough,  Commodore,  309. 
McDowell,  General,  395,  406. 
McKinley,  William,  499,  517. 
McKinley  Tariff  Law,  501. 
Madison,  James,  249,  296. 
Magellan,  Ferdinand,  28. 
Maine,  admission  of  state  of,  318. 
Maine,  the,  destruction  of,  516. 
Manhattan,  settled  by  Dutch,  76. 
Manila  Bay,  battle  of,  518. 
Marion,  Francis,  222. 
Marquette,  French  explorer,  46. 
Marshall,  John,  280. 
Maryland  settled,  86. 

Lee's  first  invasion  of,  408. 

Lee's  second  invasion  of,  416-420. 
Mason  and  Slidell,  414. 
Massachusetts  Bay  Company,  81. 

Colony,  81,  82. 
Massacre,  Boston,  159-161. 

at  Cherry  Valley,  220. 

at  Wyoming,  220. 
Massasoit,  68. 
Mayflower^  the,  66. 
Meade,  General  George,  416-420. 
Menendez,  43. 
Merrimcu:,  see  Monitor. 
Mexican  War,  350-354. 
Mexico,  conquered  by  Cortes,  36. 

Texas  breaks  away  from,  350. 

French  in,  51  !• 


Military  rule  in  the  South,  400. 

Mills  Tariff  Law,  500. 

"Minute  men,"  in  Revolution,  172,  175^ 

176. 
Missionary  Ridge,  charge  up,  426. 
Mississippi,  discovered  by  De  Soto,  38. 

explored   by   Marquette   and    Joliet, 
46. 

control  of    sought    by    EngUsh  and 
French,  123. 

improvement  of  mouth  of,  489. 
Missouri  Compromise,  316. 
Mobile  Bay,  naval  battle  in,  436. 
Monitor  and  Merrimac,  404. 
Monmouth,  battle  of,  217. 
Monroe,  James,  314. 
Monroe  Doctrine,  316. 

enforced  in  Mexico,  511. 

enforced    in   the    Venesuda  dispute 
514. 
Montcalm,  Marquis  de,  142,  143,  144. 
Monterey,  battie  at,  352. 
Montgomery,  General,  184.' 
Morgan,  General,  231,  232. 
Morrill  Tariff  Law,  500. 
Morris,  Robert,  213. 
Morristown,  199. 
Morse,  Samuel  F.  B.,  340l 
Murfreesboro,  413. 

Napoleon,  288. 

Narragansetts,  the,  93. 

Nashville,  battle  at,  435. 

National  debt  in  1789,  270. 

Nationalist  movement,  315. 

National  Republican  party,  323,  347. 

National  Road,  315. 

Navigation  Acts,  151. 

Navy,  U.  S.,  in  Revolution,  226-227- 

in  War  of  1812,  302-306,  309. 

in  Civil  War,  402-405,  436. 

in  War  with  Spain,  517-519,  521. 
Necessity,  Fort,  135. 
Negro  slavery,  see  Slavery. 
Neutrality,  Proclamation  of,  279. 
New  Amsterdam,  78,  79. 
Newfoundland,  127. 
New  France,  life  in,  114-121. 
New  Hampshire  settled,  83. 
New  Jersey  settled,  87. 
New  Netherland,  76-79. 
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New  Oriflaos,  battle  of,  309. 

ei4>tiire  of,  in  Civil  War,  402. 
New  York.  79. 

in  Revolution,  187-192. 
Niasara,  Fort,  136,  143. 
Nieholaon,  Ftanda,  106. 
Non-intercourae  Act,  296. 
North,  Lord,  163,  166,  219,  239. 
North  America,  natural  reaouroea  of, 

103. 
North  Carolina  settled,  87. 
Northmen,  3-6. 
Northwest,  conquest  of,  in  Revolution, 

223. 
Northwest  Territory,  247. 
Nova  Scotia,  tee  Acadia. 
Nullification,  advocated  in  A^rginia  and 
Kentucky  resohitiooa,  280. 

in  South  Carolina,  in  1832,  331-^333. 

Oglethorpe,  James,  89. 
Ohio  Company,  132, 133. 
Ohio,  Indian  trouUes  in,  277. 
Oklahoma,  473. 
Ordinance  of  1787,  247. 
Oregon,  340. 

Oregon,  the,  battleship,  621. 
Oriskany,  battle  at,  206. 
Otis,  James,  152. 

Pacific  Ocean,  discovered  by  Balboa,  28. 
crossed  by  Magellan,  28. 

Palo  Alto,  battle  at,  351. 

Panama  Canal.  529-^2. 

Panic,  financial,  of  1837,  338. 
of  1873,  494. 
of  1893.  498. 

Paris.  Treaty  of,  239. 

Parliament,  9ee  Acts  of  Parliament. 

Parties,  political,  see  Federalists.  Anti- 
federalists,  Republicans,  National 
R^ublicans,  Whigs,  Democrats. 
American  party.  Liberty  party. 
Free  Soil  party.  Progressive 
party. 

Patroons,  77. 

Payne  Tariff  Law.  502. 

Peninsular  Campaign,  405-408. 

Penn.  WiUiam,  87.  88. 

Pennsylvania  settled,  87,  88. 

Pequot  War,  92-i\4. 


Perry,  Commodore,  304-306. 
Petersburg,  siege  of,  429-438. 
Philadelphia,  founded.  88. 

taken  by  British  in  Revolution,  207. 
Philip,  King  (Indian).  94-96. 
Philippine  Islands,  517,  522, 527. 
Phonograph,  477. 
Pickett's  Charge,  418. 
Pierce,  Franklin,  361,  366. 
Pilgrims,  the,  65-70. 
Pitcaim,  Major,  175. 
Pitt,  Fort.  142. 
Pitt,  WiUiam.  142,  154,  166. 
Pittsburg  riots.  507,  508. 
Pisarro,  Francesco,  35. 
Plattsburg.  309. 
Plymouth  Company,  55. 
Pl3rmouth  Rock,  67. 
Plymouth  settled,  54-7a 
Pocahontas,  57. 
Polk,  James  K..  348,  351. 
Polo,  Marco.  10. 
Pontiac's  Conspiracy,  145w 
Popular  Sovereignty,  363. 
Port  Hudson.  403, 423. 
Porto  Rico.  522. 
Port  Royal.  127. 

Portuguese  exploration,  11, 12,  22. 
Powhatans.  57. 
Prescott.  Colonel.  182. 
Presidential  elections,  see  Elections. 
Presidents  and  'Vice-presidents,  list  oi 

see  appendix. 
Princeton,  capture  of,  198. 
Progressive  party,  533. 
Proprietary  colonies,  86.  88,  90,  106. 
Protective  tariff.  379.  532. 
PubUc  lands.  471. 
Puritans,  64,  81. 
Putnam,  General  Israel,  189. 

Quakers.  87. 
Quebec,  settled.  44. 

captured  in  Last  French  War,  148. 
Queen  Anne's  War,  125. 

Railroad,  first  in  America,  828. 

development.  468-^71. 
Raleigh,  Sir  Walter,  49-61. 
Randolph,  John,  325,  826, 
Reciprocity,  501. 
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Reoonstruction,  449-464. 

Acts.  461,  465,  466. 
Republican    i>arty    (JefiFenoniaD),    271, 

272,  273,  279,  280,  285,  206,  314. 
known  as  t)emocratic,  323. 
(after  1866),  363,  368,  373,  463,  457, 

404,  498.  500,  501,  502. 
Republicans,  National,  323,  347. 
Resaca  de  la  Palma,  351. 
Resumption  of  specie  payments,  40$. 
Revere,  Paul,  174. 
Revolution,  American,  151-241. 
Rhode  Island  settled.  82. 
Richmond,  Va.,  Confederate  capital,  304, 

405-108,  413,  428-438,  430. 
Right  of  petition  upheld  by  J.  Q.  Adams, 

348. 
Right  of  search,  204,  311. 
Roanoke  Island,   Raleigh's  colony  on, 

50-52. 
Rochambeau,  Count,  220,  233. 
Roosevelt,  Theodore,  520,  523. 
Rosecrans,  General,  423-426. 
Royal  provinces,  107. 
Rumsey,  James,  200. 
Russian    America     (Alaska),    sold    to 

United  States,  512. 

St.  Augustine  founded,  37. 

old  Spanish  gate  at,  38. 
St.  Clair,  General,  203. 
St.  Leger,  General,  201;  205. 
St.  Mary's,  settled,  86. 
Salem,  Mass.,  founded,  81. 
Sampson,  Admiral,  518. 
San  Juan  Hill,  battle  of,  520. 
Santa  F6,  31,  101. 
Santiago  de  Cuba,  518. 
Saratoga,     Burgoyne's     surrender     at, 

200. 
Savannah,  Ga.,  founded,  00. 
Savannaht  the,  330. 
Schenectady,  massacre  at,  124. 
Schley,  Admiral,  510. 
Schuyler,  General,  202,  203-205. 
Scott,  Dred,  see  Dred  Scott  decision. 
Scott,  General  Winfield,  352.  304. 
Search,  Right  of.  204,  311. 
Secession  of  Southern  states,  370-381. 
Sedition  Law,   eee  Alien  and  Sedition 
laws. 


Separatists,  66. 

Serapia  Paul  Jones  defeats,  226. 

Seven  Days'  Battles,  406. 

Seven  Years'  War,  see  Last  French  Wac 

Seward,  William  H.,  362,  366. 

Sewing  machine,  first,  341. 

Shafter,  General  William,  610. 

Sharpsburg,  tee  Antietam. 

Shays's  Rebellion.  248. 

Shenandoah,  Valley  of   in   CivU   War, 

388,430. 
Sheridan,  General  P.  H..  430,  438. 
Sherman,  General  W.  T.,  428,  438-436, 

430,440. 
Sherman  Law,  407. 
Shiloh,  battle  of,  300. 
Ship  duels,  in  War  of  1812,  302-304. 
Silver,  see  Currency. 
Sioux  Indians,  trouble  with,  472. 
Six  Nations,  see  Iroquois. 
Slavery,  begun  in  Virginia,  1610,  60. 

question  in  Federal  Convention,  263. 

question  in  Congress,  1820,  316. 

abolition  of,  advocated,  342,  348. 

became  foremost  question,  349. 

Wilmot  Proviso,  354. 

Compromise  of  1860,  368. 

Kansas-Nebraska   Act,   362. 

Dred  Scott  Decision,  368. 

John  Brown's  Raid,  370. 

Secession,  370-381. 

Emancipation,  411^13. 
Slave  states,  317. 

Slave  trade,  opposition  to,  264,  316. 
Slidell,  see  Trent  affair. 
Smith,  Captain  John,  65,  57,  68. 
Sons  of  Liberty,  154. 
South,  the,  during  Reconstruction  period, 
460-464. 

since  the  War,  488-400. 
South  Carolina  settled,  87. 

NuUification  in.  331-338. 

seceded,  370. 
Spain,  attempts  at  colonisation  of,  36-39. 
Spanish  discoveries,  map,  36. 

Balboa,  28. 

Cortes  in  Mexico,  36. 

Pisarro  in  Peru,  36. 

Ponce  de  Leon  in  Florida,  36,  37. 

De  Soto  discovered  Mississippi,  38. 

Coronado  in  Southwest,  38. 
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Spaniah  War,  614-622. 

Spede  Cireular,  338. 

Specie  payments,  resumption  of*  406. 

Speedtodl,  the,  66. 

Spoils  system,  331,  603. 

Stamp  Act  Congress,  164. 

Stamp  Act  passed,  162. 

repealed,  164. 
Standish,  Captain  Miles,  66,  68. 
Stanton,  Edwin  M.,  466. 
Stanwiz,  Fort,  201. 
8iar  of  the  Weal,  the,  382. 
States'  debts  in  1780, 270. 
States'  rights  doctrine,  280,  331. 
Steamboat  invented,  280. 
Stephenson,  George,  324. 
Steuben,  Baron,  216,  232. 
Stevens,  Thaddeus,  460. 
Stowe,  Hairiet  Beecher,  361. 
Strikes,  labor,  see  Labor. 
Stuyvesant,  Peter,  70. 
Sumner,  Charies,  362,  363. 
Sumter,  Fort,  fall  of,  381-383. 
Sumter,  General  Thomas,  222. 
Supreme  Court  established,  260. 
Swansey,  06. 
Swedes  settled  in  America,  86. 

Taft,  William  H.,  627. 
Tari£F,  first  passed,  270. 

northern  and  southern  views  on,  310. 

legislation  from  1810  to  1828, 324-^26. 

legislation  from  1828  to  1833,  331-333. 

legisUtion  from  1833  to  1000, 400-602. 
Tariff  of  Abominations,  326. 
Taxation  without  representation,   163, 

167,  168. 
Tax  on  tea,  166,  163. 
Taylor,  General  Zachary,  361,  367. 
Telegraph,  the,  340. 
Telephone,  the,  477. 
Temi>erance  movement,  342. 
Territorial  expansion,  map  opp.  624. 
Texas,  360. 

Thames,  battie  of  the,  306. 
Thanksgiving  Day,  the  first,  70. 
Thomas,  General,  426,  436. 
Ticonderoga,  143, 181,  201,  203. 
Tilden,  Samuel  J.,  406. 
Tobacco  in  Virginia,  60. 
Tories,  168,  202,  222. 


ToscaneOi's  map,  14. 

Townsfaend  Acts,  166. 

Trade  routes  to  the  East,  7-12 ;  map,  0. 

Trades  unions,  9ee  Labor. 

Treasury.  U.  S.,  established,  338. 

Treaties,  1763,  148. 

Paris,  1783,  240. 

Ghent,  1814,  310. 

Mexican  W^tr*  364. 

Paris,  closing  Spanish  War,  622. 
Trent  affair,  414. 
Trenton,  battie  of,  106. 
Trusts,  486. 

Turks  take  Constantinople,  lOL 
Tyler,  John,  348. 

Uncle  Tom's  Cabin,  361. 
Underground  Railroad,  361. 
Union  Pacific  Railroad,  460. 
United  States  Bank,  first,  270. 
attacked  hy  Jackson,  336. 

Valley  Forge,  army  at,  214-216. 

Van  Buren,  Martin,  330. 

Venesuela  boundary  question,  614. 

Venice,  a  trade  center,  10. 

Verrasano,  41. 

Vespudus,  Americus,  26* 

Vicksburg,  422. 

Vikings,  3-6. 

Vinland,  6. 

Virginia,  colony  of,  64-62. 

Virginia  and  Kentucky  resolutions,  280. 

Virginia,  the,  irondad,  404. 

Wages,  aee  Labor. 
War  of  the  Revolution,  162-241. 
War  of  1812,  204-312. 
War  with  Mexico,  360-364. 
War  of  Secession  (Ovil  War),  386-447. 
War  with  Spain,  614-622. 
Washington,  George,  in  the  French  War 
134,  136,  138. 
in  Revolution,  160,  181,  184. 
in  New  York  campaign,  180-102. 
in  New  Jersey,  104-100. 
at  Valley  Forge,  214. 
at  Yorktown,  233-237. 
in  Federal  Convention,  261-260. 
inaugurated  president,  262. 
aa  president,  271,  272,  273,  277.  278. 
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Washington,  Colonel  WiDlam,  281. 
Washington,  city,  286. 

burned  by  British  in  War  of  1812,  308. 
Wayne,  Anthony,  277. 
Webster*  Daniel,  first  in  Congress,  316. 

in  defense  of  Union,  332. 

Seventh  of  March,  speech  of,  369. 
West,  the  development  of,  466-474. 
West  Point,  in  Revolution,  230. 
West  Virginia,  338. 
Whig  party  in  United  States,  847. 
Whigs,  158. 

Whisky  RebeUion,  277. 
Whitney,  Eli,  282. 
Wild-cat  banks,  337. 
WildemeM,  battles  of  ,  43a 


WiUiam  III,  King  of  Endaad,  119L 

Williams,  Roger,  82-03. 

Wilmot  Proviso,  354. 

Wilson,  Woodrow,  636. 

Winchester,  430. 

Winthrop,  John,  81. 

Wireless  telegraphy,  478. 

Witchcraft,  111. 

Wolfe,  General  James,  148. 

Writs  of  Assistance,  152. 

Wyoming,  massacre  at,  22Ql 

X.  Y.  Z.  affair,  270. 

Yorktown,  siege  of,  288. 
Young  Republicans.  206it 
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